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A GLIMPSE OF THE CUMBERLAND BORDER. 
TWO PAPERS.—II. 


HA“ an -hour’s drive brought us 
to the farm-house at Birdoswald, 
and here the real interest of our ex- 
pedition . We were now on the 
Roman Wall; and, except Borcovicus 
or Housteads, near the Northumber- 
land lakes, Birdoswald is the most 
perfect station along its line. It is 
supposed to be the Roman Amblo- 
ganna, which was garrisoned by a strong 


force of Dacians from Wallachia and 
Moldavia. The camp is five and a half 
acres in extent. The eastern gateway is 
in rfect preservation, the | 

side of the double 
being in their original position and still 
containing the pivot-holes. The arch 
above the way is gone; but some 
of the stones which formed it lie strewn 
about. Close to the 
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of a guard-house, and a portion of the 
boundary-wall, six feet in breadth. The 
western and southern gateways and walls 
are all well preserved, the walls having 
five or six courses of facing-stones, and 
being seven to eight feet thick. 

In the farm-house the buxom farmer's 
wife showed us an ancient arch ‘in the 
wall of the passage, under which lay a 
collection of curiosities found from time 
to time about the camp,—a beautiful 
stone figure with flowing drapery, small 
stone altars, such as the soldiers used in 
their private devotions, and so -forth. 
Outside, pinks, lilies, and roses were 
filling the air with their perfume, as we 
made our way through the little garden 
to the green field where stood the camp. 
We wandered about round the low stone 
walls, through the gateway, where we saw 
the actual marks of the chariot-wheels on 
the pavement,—two ruts in-the stone. 
We looked into the remains of the guard- 
house, where the sweet thyme and deli- 
- cate clover now creep over stones against 

which Dacian warriors rested their heavy 
heads. We tried to trace out the course 
of streets, temples, and barracks among 
the grass-grown heaps in front of the 
farm-garden ; and then I went out to the 
brow of the hill to see what was there. 

What a surprise! The green field 
fell away abruptly in a great cliff, and 
down sonar the Irthing foamed over its 
stony bed, twisting and winding in sin- 
uous curves of silver along the narrow 
valley, among wooded slopes and rocky 
crags. Green ridge and brown fell in 
endless succession led the eye away into 
the far distance, where Skiddaw loomed 
up in the south. 

The late Lord Carlisle, in his “ Diary 
in Turkish and Greek Waters,” compares 
this view to the first sight of Troy after 
crossing the tame low rae of the Troad. 
It was certainly a grand point of vantage 
which, with their usual wisdom, the Ro- 
mans pitched upon. The one thing one 
does not see at first is, where they got 
their water; and this was always one of 
the first points they considered in choos- 
ing a site. The river is too far off, and 
no spring now appears inside the camp. 


Last year my friends showed Birdoswald 
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to the learned head-master of one of our 
most famous public schools. The ab- 
sence of water puzzled the wise man not 
a little, and he asked one of the farm 
maidens who was showing the party 
round if she knew where the spring had 
been. She professed entire ignorance ; but 
another lassie standing by reminded her 
in broad Cumbrian, “It’s where t’ goose 
laid her eggs last soummer.” We soon 


| found it out to our cost, as, thanks to 


the rainy season, the ancient Roman 
well had formed a little quagmire hidden 
in long grass, into which we plunged 
unwittingly and came out with wet 


ts. 

The Roman Wall adapts itself to the 
northern rampart of the camp, or fort, 
and runs close to the road for some five 
hundred yards westward from the farm- 
house. - This wall—seventy-five miles 
long—has been the subject of many 
antiquarian discussions, with which we 
need not meddle. Those, however, who 
have gone most thoroughly into the sub-. 
ject now agree that it was erected by the 
renowned emperor Hadrian, when he 
came to Britain, in the year 419. The 
inscribed slabs and altars found at the 
stations and castles on the line of the 
wall are undoubtedly of his reign; so 
are most of the coins that are found with 
them ; and from this fact it appears that 
the Roman legions received their pay at 
the wall in his reign. 

The conception of this stupendous bar- 
rier is singularly simple and effective. 
The wall, though varying a little in 
width, according to the nature of the 
ground it traversed, was about eight feet 
broad and fourteen feet high. The 
north side was further crowned by a 
prae of four feet, making the total 

eight eighteen feet. The outside stones 
were regularly-shaped and well-dressed 
freestone, fifteen to twenty inches long, 
ten inches broad, and eight inches thick. 
So well were they cut that one can de- 
tect them in an instant in any cottage- 
wall, from their smooth, finely-chiselled 
face as compared with the coarser dress- 
ing of modern stones. Most of them 
have a wedge shape, tapering toward 
the end which is set into the wall. 
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Dr. Bruce thinks that stones of this 
shape would have been conveniently 
carried on the backs of “the poor en- 
slaved Britons.” The present dwellers 
along the wall say that they were all 


brought in an old woman’s apron and 


the wall built in. 
one night. Mr. 
Jenkinson, on the 
contrary, in his « 
charming and 
learned guide | 
book to lisle 
and the Roman 
Wall, thinks. 
“both these modes 
of conveyance are 
too romantic for 
the practical Ro- | 
mans, who were : 
not unacquainted 
with horses and 


carts.” 


The inside 
of the wall consists 
of rubble-stone, like that found in the 
massive walls of. Czesar’s Tower at Ken- 
ilworth and many other old castles. 
The stones, evidently picked up on the 
spot, while the dressed stone for the 
wall was brought in many instances from 
a great distance, were cemented together 
as hard as a rock by pouring fresh lime 
mixed with sand and gravel upon them. 

Every four miles along the wall there 
was a fortified camp or station, like that 
at Birdoswald, each capable of containing 
from six hundred to one thousand foot- 
or horse-soldiers, as the case might be. 
“ They were generally,” says Mr. Jenkin- 
son, “ close to the wall, on the southern 
side, and appear from the remains ex- 
isting to have formed almost a square, 
containing three to six acres, surrounded 
by high thick walls, provided with four 
gateways, and laid out in streets, bar- 
racks, temples, baths, etc., some of the 
buildings having massive and occasion- 
ally beautifully-sculptured stones. Out- 
side these stations are heaps of 
grown rubbish, from which it is inferred 
that there also existed suburbs, where 
dwelt natives and camp-followers.” 

Between the stations were castella, or 


mile-castles, about a mile apart. These 
were sixty feet square, built also on the 
south side, of solid masonry, about the 
same height and thickness as the wall 
itself. In each of these were stationed a 
company of some twenty men, who were 
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yet further distributed singly in stone 
turrets, or watch-towers, used as sentry- 
boxes, of which there were four between 
cach shove hundred 
and fifty yards apart. e sentries, be- 
ing within call of each other, could thus 
keep up a comminta system of communi- 
cation along the line, and, as soon as 
danger threatened, troops could be con- 
centrated at once on any spot from the 
stations or camps. Unluckily, none of 
these turrets remain, though Hodgson 
says that he saw one opened so lately as 
1833, about three hundred yards west of 
Birdoswald. . 

Along the northern face of the wall 
the Romans still further strengthened it 
by making a ditch below, thirty-six feet 
wide and fifteen feet deep. It was evi- 
dently a dry ditch, as it follows the line 
of the wall up hill and down dale. In 
some places the solid rock has been ex- 
cavated to make it, and occasionally the 
earth dug from it has been thrown up 
into a bank on its farther side, thus 
making a third line of defence. To the 
south of the stone wall, at a distance 
perpetually varying from a few yards to 
half a mile, runs the vadlum, or earth- 
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work, consisting, where most ect, of 


three ramparts and a fosse. e origin 
and use of the vallum has also been a 
moot point among antiquaries. But now 
there seems little doubt that the vallum 
was the ancient Roman road running 
inside the wall. Pavements have been 
found upon it in various places. At 
Gilsland, exactly on the spot where the 
vallum would have to cross the Poltross 
Burn, the abutment of a Roman bridge 
has been lately discovered; and the 
highest authorities are now agreed, from 
these and many other indications, that 
this dispute may at last be laid to rest. 
Climbing once more into our “heaven 
chariot,’. we bade farewell to Birdoswald 
and its many. memories and drove due 
west along the line of the wall. For 
five hundred yards it ran close beside us 
on the left, about seven feet high and 
seven feet broad,—the stones in some 
places untouched since the day the Ro- 
man legions laid them one on another,— 
clean cut as when they came out of the 
quarry:. The short turf had clothed the 
top ‘of the ancient: barrier with a fragrant 
carpet, ahd-in crevices where the cement 


had weathered away, the ‘honeysuckle | 
found-root-hold ; a: tall purple foxglove | 


reared ‘its proud head as-if' it were act- 
ing sentry to‘the Border, and the fresh 
green lady-fern brushed the rugged 
‘stones lightly with waving plumes. 

_ After a time the wall grew lower, and 
finally disappeared. Our road, which 
had been running straight as a bee-line, 
rose and swerved a few feet to the left, 
and we found that. we were actually 
driving along the top of the wall. For 
nearly five miles we followed it. There 
it ran as straight as an arrow over every 
obstacle, with the great green ditch to 
our right and the great earth-bank be- 
yond it, a type of the resistless determi- 
nation of the great people who made it. 
High moorland pastures, reclaimed from 
the Waste, lay on either side. In some, 
the sweet hay was being cut, and the 
buzz of an American mowing-machine 
brought our wits with a sudden shock 
out of the by-gone ages where they had 
been wandering. In others, herds of 
polled Galloways, the sleek black cattle 
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of the Border, were grazing peacefully, 
without fear of moss-troopers or cattle- 
thieves. Here stood a mile-castle,—four 
rude grass-grown banks marking its out- 
line,—its stones being used to build a 
little cottage crouching in one corner. 
‘There an old lime-kiln, like some troll’s 
dwelling, broke the endless swell of green 
and brown. The few cottages at the 
hamlet of Banks Head a forlorn 
and dreary, as if they had been drop 
by mistake on the doeilets wild. they 
are all built of stone from the wall, which 
has proved an invaluable quarry to the 
whole neighborhood, and, in consequence, 
has been ruthlessly destroyed. A hideous 
fashion prevails about here. Most of the 
houses are whitewashed, the stones round 


the doors and windows are painted black, 


and, with their cold gray slate roofs or 
dilapidated thatch, they but add to the 

look of this district. It is a dis- 
mal land up there on the Waste,—a sad, 
hard country, with its stone walls and 


| boggy uplands, that must have bred a 


sad, hard-race, one would think. But 
if one looks beyond the dreariness close 
at hand, what a wondrous view stretches 
away all round! Last, are the greenish 
swells and conical crests of the Nor- 
thumberland Fells; south, lie Tindale, 
Talkin, and Castle Carrock Fells across 
the valley of the Irthing, which is 
marked by a line of wood, and beyond 
them rise the noble group of Lake 
Helvellyn and the two 
giants Saddleback and Skiddaw, loom- 
ing up veiled in mystery and golden 
haze ; northward, the line of the Che- 
viot Hills shows that we are looking right 
into Scotland ; westward, across the fer- 
tile plain, where park and pasture, river 
and forest, are bathed in sunshine, Crif- 
fel rears his head above Melrose Abbey ; 
and there, right under the western sun, 
gleams a line of silver in the flat, ex- 
tremest distance,—the Solway Firth. 

It was with the feeling of parting 
from a friend that we bade adieu to the 
Roman Wall and turned downward from 
the bleak moorland into the rich vegeta- 
tion of the valley. The glamour of the 
Roman period laid hold upon us. 


We longed to follow up the course of 
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this great: barrier, to know more of its 
builders, of their lives, their works, 
their history, than we had ever done 
before. is monument of their al- 
most superhuman power must awaken 
some kind of enthusiasm in the 


dullest mind, and one can echo Sir. 
Walter Scott's words in “Guy Manner- 
ing:” “And this, then, is the Roman 
whose labors 


Wall. What a people, 
even at this extremity 
of their empire compre- | 
hended such space, and & 
were executed upon a #m 
scale of such grandeur! 
In future ages, when the 
science of war shall have 
changed, how few traces 
will exist of the labors 
of Vauban and Coehorn, 
while this wonderful peo- 
ple’s remains will even 
then continue to interest 
and astonish posterity ! 
Their fortifications, their 
aqueducts, their theatres, 
their fountains, all their 
public works, bear the 
grave, solid, and majestic 
character of their lan- 
guage; while our modern 
labors, like our modern 
tongues, seem but con- 
structed out of their 
ents.” 

At Banks, the hamlet 
where one leaves the Ro- 
man Wall, stands a little 
inn called the Traveller’s 
Rest, and on its sign we 
read,— 

This house stands high and troubles none: 

Drink, and pay, and travel on. 
Our driver would fain have carried 
out the invitation to the letter, but the 
prospect of tea at Naworth Castle was 
more attractive to us: so we were hard- 
hearted enough to disregard his longing 
looks, and only obeyed the last injunc- 
tion, to “travel on.” And such a 
travelling on as it was! Down a steep 
hill—so steep that the brake against 
the wheel did not suffice, but our 
coachman, thrusting the reins into Mrs. 
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.| fume ; down ‘pan luxuriant woods, past 
ern 
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M——"s hands without a word, pro- 
ceeded further to unhook a huge skid 
beneath the iage, and with it com- 
pletely locked. the hind-wheel. And 
then away we went, grinding and 
scraping over the stony road, the poor 
little horses holding back manfully 
against their collars,—down between 
high banks garlanded with honeysuckle, 
which filled the whole air with its per- 


well-built m cottages with smilin 
gardens full of flowers and a reversed 
over the doors, showing that we were 
on one of Lord Carlisle’s estates; down 
to the richly-timbered valley of the Ir- 
thing. And there, gleaming rosy red 
among its body-guard of huge trees, 
beside the brawling river, with a back- 
ground of wooded hill-sides, lay Lanercost 
Abbey. 

Tn that brief descent from’the dreari- 
ness of the Waste to the fertility of the 
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river we seemed to have passed in one 
step from Roman to Norman occupation, 
—from the civilization of Hadrian to 
that of Edward I. No record appears 
on the land of the long intermediate oc- 
cupation by the fierce Northmen. They 
did great deeds, but left no trace in 
wood or stone. As the song says,— 


The hardy Norseman’ ’8 house of yore 
Was on the foaming wave. 


So there is no link between the broken 
third - century altar-slab of Antoninus 
Pius and the exquisite twelfth-century 
priory that Robert de Vallibus, second 
rdof Gilsland, built to quiet his guilty 
conscience. For—so says tradition—he 
had invited the luckless Gilles Bueth, 
the Anglo-Saxon proprietor whom he 
had dis , to a friendly meeting 
and settlement ‘of claims, and then 
treacherously slain him. Let us ho 
the modern antiquaries are right we 
deny the truth of this grim tale; for 
Robert de Vallibus or de Vaux must 
have been so grand a personage that one 
would be glad that his otherwise brilliant 
memory should be cleared of so foul a 


stain. Sheriff of Cumberland in Henry 


II.’s reign, unmoved alike by bribes or 
threats, his determined defence of Car- 
lisle in 1173-74 checked once and for 
all the advance of William the Lion, 
King of Scotland. 

Jordan Fantosme, the old chronicler, 
describes the parley between De Vaus 
and the Scottish leaders with such spirit 
that I cannot resist quoting part of the 


passage : 

Vunt a Robert de Vaus 1a 20 il iert en estant ; 

Un haubere ot uestu, 4 un kernel puiant, 

E teneit en sa main un espée trenchant 

Od trenchant alemele, bel l’alot maniant ; 
ints, qu rales querant 

“Sire Rebert de Vaus, pruz e 

Messagier sui le il mun 


le e le fermeté, 

E il tant vus dura del argent munée 

Unkes Hubert de Vaus tant n’en ont asemblé. 

Si vus cest ne graantez ... 

Ja li reis d’Engleterre ne vus aura mestier 

Ne tut l’or de sun regne k’il péust esembler 

Qu’il ne vus face detraire e 4 male mort jugier.”’ 
Quand go oid dan Robert, si fud de grant 

mesure: 
“‘N’avum suin de tencier ne de manace cure. 
Nus eimes ci dedenz bone gent asséure: 
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Fel seit ki se rendra tant cum viande li dure! 
Dites-mei, message, ke Deus vus duisnt honur! 
Alez au rei d’Escoce, ki est vostre seignur ; 
Dites ke jo li mand ne li toil nul honur 

Ne fieus ne heritez, ne ne frai 4 nul jor; - 
Mes voist au rei Henry, si face sa clamur 
Que jo tieng de Carduil le chastel e la tur 
Par force cuntre lui cume vers guerreiur.’”’* 


This was the second of that long line 
of barons of Gilsland of whom the earls 
of Carlisle are now the representatives. 
If one had time carefully to work out 
the history of the various families 
through which this title has descended, 
one would find plots for half a dozen 
novels of thrilling interest. 

The first house, that of De Vallibus, 
or De Vaux, ended in a daughter Maud, 
or Matilda, sole heiress of the estates, 
who married Thomas de Multon, and 
carried the barony of Gilsland into that 
family. She seems to have been what 
nowadays would be called a “strong- 
minded woman,” for in the year 1291 
we find her summoned to Parliament as 
“ Matill’ de Multon d’n’s de Gilsland,” 
and after her husband’s death she attended 


* They go to Robert de Vaus where he was: 
He was dressed in a breastplate, leaning on a 
battlement, 
And held in his hand a keen sword 
With a sharp edge, he handled it gently ; 
“Friends, what do you want?” 
“ Sir Robert de Vaus, you are valiant and wise. 


him ‘hs and the 

And he will give you so much coined money 

* 


The King of England will be of mo avail to 


you 

Nor ‘all the ane of his kingdon¥ which he | 
could collect, 

To prevent you being quartered and ad- 
judged to a bad death.” 

When Lord Robert heard this, he was very 
calm : 

“We do not care about quarrels or threats. 

We are here within steady people: 

May he be disgraced who will surrender him- 
self as long as victuals last ! 

Tell me, messenger, may God give you honor! 

Go to the King of Scotland, who is your lord; 

Say that I inform him I take from him no 
estate 

Nor fees nor inheritance, nor will .I ever do so; 

But let him go to King Henry, let him make 
his complaint 

That I hold the castle and tower of Carlisle 

By force against him as a true warrior.” 

JORDAN FantosmeE, 1374-1426, 
Surtees Society Publications. 
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the assizes at Penrith, and the record 
styles her “‘ Domina de Gilsland et ma- 
nerio de Cumquinton infra Baroniam 
illam.” Verily, there is nothing new 
under the sun! In the thirteenth cen- 
tury this lady had a fuller enjoyment 
of “women’s rights” than our most ad- 
vanced reformers have yet dreamed of. 

The second house also ended in an 
heiress, Margaret, the heroine of more 
than one romance. While still a mere 
baby—for her father died when she was 
thirteen—this little maiden’s hand was 
promised to Ranulph de Dacre. But, a 
higher bidder coming into the field, her 
father broke off the engagement, giv- 
ing the preference to a boy of seven 
years, Robert de Clifford, son of “ that 
potent man” who inherited vast estates 
in Westmorland, and fell at Bannock- 
burn, leaving his heir under age. Es- 
tates, heir, and the heir’s betrothed, as 
part of the property, were committed by 
Edward I. to the safe-keeping of Guy 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. But in 
1317 the heiress, then in her eighteenth 
year, asserted her own right to a voice 
in the matter, and eloped by night from 
Warwick Castle with her first fiancé, 
Ranulph de Dacre. The barony now 
passed into his family, and the Dacres 
reigned in Gilsland for many a year 
after. Thomas Dacre, in Henry ViL's 
time, was the best known of his race. 
He followed his ancestor Ranulph’s ex- 
ample and stole away his wife in the 
night,—Elizabeth de Greystoke, heiress 
of half the baronies in Cumberland. 
She, too, was destined for a Clifford, 
when Thomas Dacre carried her off from 
Brougham Castle and thus for a second 
time disappointed the Cliffords of a “‘ well- 
tochered” bride. This Thomas was Lord 
Warden of the Marches for seventeen 
years,—that famous office which has be- 
come almost identified with the Lords 
of Gilsland. Well may the Scots have 
learnt to listen with terror for the wild 
slogan of his race,—“ a Daker, a Daker, 
a read bull, a read bull!” Many and 
terrible were his raids into Scotland, and 
burning villages and “tow’rs cast downe”’ 
marked the track of the red banner with 
its silver scallops. 
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This family was fated, too, to end in 
the female line. Thomas, Lord Dacre 
of Gillesland, grandson of the fair Grey- 
stoke heiress, died in 1566, and was 
buried with much state in Carlisle Ca- 
thedral, leaving a son, George, not five 

ears old, and three daughters. The 
infant son and heir is quaintly described 
at the funeral in a record in the Herald’s 
College: “ Portcullis pursevant sett the 
younge Lorde down w’ch was under the 
age of five yeres, and caused him to 
stand by the said Busshoppe on his right 
hand, and the said Portouftia on the said 
Lord’s right hand, and when the coat of 
arms was offered to the Bishop he gave 
the same to the yonge Lord Dacre’s, and 
he gave the same to Portcullis, whoo 
laid it on a table by, appointed for the 
poreeer Poor baby! The next we 

ear of him is riding a wooden hobby- 
horse, from which he falls and is killed. 
His three sisters were made wards of the 
Duke of Norfolk, their step-father, who 
ultimately married them to his three 
sons,—Mary to Lord Howard de Wal- 
den, Annie to the Earl of Arundel, and 
Elizabeth to Lord William Howard, 
pg known as the famous “ Beltéed 

ill.” 

Thus have we roughly traced the 
story of that ancient title to the How- 
ards, who now possess it. ach step of 
the history is fraught with interest; and 
as we drove past Lanercost, where Vaux 
and Multon, Dacre and Howard lie sleep- 
ing their last sleep, never, I thought, 
could a more peaceful resting-place be 
found for tired actors in a long drama. 

Under the walls of the abbey, now 
used as the parish church, nestle long 
lines of buildings, once the prior’s lodge, 
refectories, dormitories, cloisters, in these 
days converted into the vicarage and a 
farm-house, with their belongings. A 


‘lovelier spot I have seldom seen: the 


afternoon sun, casting long shadows from 
the huge trees on the grassy lawns, 
flecked with “chequered shade” the 
delicate traceries and arcaded galleries 
above the western doorway of the priory. 
I longed to stay and learn more of the 
wonderful old place—of the, days of its 
prosperity, when Edward I. made it: his 
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headquarters ; when the Bishop of Car- 
lisle warned the prior on his installation 
“not to frequent public huntings or 
keep so large a pack of hounds ;” when 
the judges were sent from here to Ber- 
wick, where “they tried hundreds and 
thousands of breakers of the peace and 
conspirators, many of whom were hang- 
ed, and the Countess of Bowen was en- 
closed in a: cage, whose breadth, length, 
height, and: depth was eight feet, and 
was hanged over the walls of Berwicke ;” 
when Robert Bruce came with a great 
army and imprisoned most of the canons 
and did infinite evil; when David: of 
Scotland and his army entered “ with 
haughtiness into the holy places, threw 
out the'sacréd vessels, stole the treasures, 
smashed the doors, played: practical jokes, 
and reduced ‘ _ everything 
they attacked. 
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All this, and much more, I would fain 
have studied upon that classic ground. 
But, though the Northern evenings are 
long and the sun does not sink as far 
below the horizon as in more southern 
latitudes, yet trains are inexorable, and 
we had much Still to‘see: before we met 
ours at’ Naworth Station.’ So, ‘half’ re- 
gretfully, we left the stately priory be- 
hind, and crossed the rushing: Tething by 
an ancient, sharply-pitched stone bridge, 
with deep, three-cornered recesses it the 
centre on massive piers: which looked as... 
if they had been built for defence from = 
man: aswell as from’ winter «floods. 
Through‘a gate held open by-a brown: — 
coated keeper we turned into the fra- 
grant woods of Naworth Castle, and our 
horses had‘hard-work to scramble up the 
paved and almost perpendicular hill that 
led us: to thie perk. line immense 


INSIDE COURT-YARD, N NAWORTH CASTLE. 


trees, oaks and beeches, stood sentinel on 
either side of the road. Beyond their 
shade the green grass of the park 
stretched far away in soft undulations, 
broken by groups of timber or patches 
of waving bracken, where rabbits bolt in 
for shelter and sheep and cattle graze in 


peace. 


Straight mine eye hath caught new plensures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures : 
Russet lawns and fallows gray, . 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on. whose barren breast 

The laboring clouds do often rest ; 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 


Down to our 


There they were, truly ! 
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left, in a nest of trees, we saw the towers 
of Belted Will’s fastness, and in five 
minutes more we were driving under the 
old stone gateway beneath the shadow 
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of the grim walls, while Belted Will's 
lineal descendant came out to give us wel- 


come. 
- Through the gloomy entrance to the 


INTERIOR; NAWORTH CASTLE. 


central -couxt4yard came a glint of sun- 
shine athwaft the green grass, where a 
paper kite lay beside a child’s wheelbarrow: 
Three or four. magnificent dogs romped 
with as many pretty children. . Peacocks 
strutted proudly and spread their gor- 
geous tails. ~A skitchen-maid, in snowy 
cap and apron; appeared at. one massive 
stone doorway on the opposite side of the 
court and disappeared through another. 
White jasmine twined graceful wreaths 
over the archway, nestling lovingly 
against. the unresponsive stone, and 
filling the air with a subtle perfume, 
and, with the hum of bees, song of birds, 
and children’s happy voices, made per- 
fect harmony of sound, scent, and color. 

We made our way, by paved footpaths 
that intersect the smooth n lawn of 
the court-yard, to a wide flight of steps, 
through the wide-open door at their 
head, and found ourselves in the castle 
hall. The walls were hung with tapes- 
try.” Immense tapestry screens shut off 
the doors that led from this vast dining- 


fire. We- sat by the deep ba 


| room, in whieh+ thet 


looked a mere: speck. A huge fireplace - 
with brass dogs suggested’ pleAsdnt win- 
ter evenings, and Belted Will and his 
wife, “ Bessie withthe braid apron,’ 
looked down’benignly from’ their 
on their descendant as-he led us into 
drawing-room, ‘Here modern art had 
held out so kindly a hand to by-gone 
years that, by dint of judicious furnish- 
ing,—great oaken bookcases, and so forth; 
—I could hardly believe that so lately. as 
1844 the a by 
tower, had completely gutted | 
and watched the children at play in the 
court-yard, and drank our five-o’clock 
tea, and fed “Bessie,” the huge deer- 
hound, who threw herself lazily at our 
feet, sharply turning her delicate head 
and pricking her sensitive ears at the 
slightest symptom of bread-and-butter, 
while the long lithe limbs were stretched 
in absolute repose. 
After tea we began a delightful voyage 
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of discovery over the old castle, under 
our kind host’s guidance, with Bessie in 
close attendance. A passage cut in the 
thickness of the wall led into an immense 
room,—the great library, formerly the 
chapel,—with high-pitched roof and ever 
more books. The walls were hung with 
the tapestry made for Henri Quatre on 
his marriage with Marie de Médicis, and 
H’s and M’s appear all about it, singly 
and interlaced. This was the first tap- 
estry ever produced in France, being 
made in Paris before Gobelins was estab- 
lished. Previous to that time the manu- 
facture was entirely confined to Flanders. 
Out of the great library another passage 
led to a winding stair, up which we 
climbed and at the top suddenly found 
ourselves in the open air on the roof. 
Bessie seemed quite at home up so high; 
and no wonder, for a dozen yards of 
a flagged way along the - battlements 
brought us to an enchanting little nest, 
—her mistress’s boudoir. It was a per- 
fect “sky-parlor” up among the tree- 
tops, from whose windows we could look 
down into the birds’-nests outside the 
castle walls and see the speckled thrushes 
brooding over their precious nestlings. 

A flagged walk led from this pretty 
room right around the battlements, and 


from there we looked over a sea of: 


wood to the far-off Cheviot Hills across 
the Scottish border. The castle stands 
on a triangular tongue of land between 
two becks which tumbled, all brown and 
foamy, down rocky gullies. Rich green 
ferns dipped into the troubled waters. 
From the banks the tall trees rose up 
proudly, and their thick foliage gave 
shelter to whole armies of birds, whose 
voices mingled with the splash of the 
tinkling streams. 
The water it sings merrilie 
Alang the castle dean ; 


The water it rins merrilie 
The grassy banks atween : 


An’ merrilie the birdie sings 
Atop o’ the greenwood tree ; 
An’ there’s a heart that has a part 
In the sweet harmonie. 


We made our way round three’ sides 
of the castle walls, peeping down through 
skylights into the great kitchen far be- 


low, scrambling over a sharp roof-pitch, 
feasting our eyes on the green around 
us, the distant mountains, the glimmer 
of the shining Solway ; and then a tiny 


door was opened, and we found ourselves 


in a room at the top of the massive 
Howard Tower. Dark oak panels cov- 
ered the walls. The beautiful roof, too, 
was of oak,—the rafters deeply bevelled 
and moulded in the style of the four- 
teenth century, the panels between filled 
with richly-wrought tracery, and at each 
intersection of the timbers a boss, carved 
and colored, bore the arms of Dacre, 
Ferrars, Greystoke, and many another 
noble and famous name. Old bookcases 

inst the walls were filled with venera- 
ble folios, now secured from too curious 
fingers by bar and padlock. 

We were in the very sanctum of the 
castle, for this was Belted Will’s library. 
Here, from that narrow window looking 
up the road, the famous Lord Warden 
of the Marches “watched his enemy 
from afar.” Here, while he was busy 
over his books,—which, strange to say, 
are mostly theological treatises,—his ser- 
vants came to tell him a moss-trooper had 
been captured, and, vexed at being dis- 
turbed, he answered peevishly, “‘ Hang 
him!” A few hours later, when his work 
was done, he ordered the prisoner up for 
examination, but found that he had been 
obeyed to the letter, and that the man 
was dead. 

“A singular lover of venerable an- 
tiquities, and learned withal,” says Cam- 
den in 1607. The old histories of the 
district tell how he corresponded with 
all the learned of his time, theology and 
all antiquarian lore being his favorite 
subjects. But his studious tastes do not 
seem to have interfered with his admin- 
istration of March law, for in his official 
capacity he became a very terror to evil- 
doers on the Border: 

Costly his garb—his Flemish ruff 

Fell o’er his doublet, shaped of buff, 

With satin slashed and lined; © 

Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 

His cloak was all of Poland fur, 

His hose with silver twined ; 
His Bilboa blade, by marchmen felt, 
Hung in a broad and studded belt; 


Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Call noble Howard “ Belted Will.” 


[Sepr.. 


A grand figure, standing out even 
among the worthies of that time, so rich 
in grand and worthy figures. 

Out of the library opens his little 
oratory, with a curious reredos of carved 


alabaster and a quaint painting on wood- 


en boards dated 1514. They were bar- 
barously restored some years ago, and 
now blaze with colors and gilding, over 
which we mourned with our host. But 
a great chest ornamented with heraldic 
devices—the cross crosslets of the How- 
ards, the scallops of the Dacres, and the 
Blanche Lion of Mowbray—remains un- 
touched since the day Lord William 
Howard placed it there to keep his 
altar-cloths from dust. Bessie, wander- 
ing about, stood still upon the altar- 
step where that iron knee had often 
bent, and her master, lifting a board in 
the floor, showed us a secret chamber,— 
a hiding-place,—where, had he been so 
minded, the great Lord Warden might 
have concealed himself without fear of 
discovery, so cunningly is the entrance 
masked. So ‘surely: “the old order 
changes, giving place to the new.” 
Belted Will’s Hiding-place now contains 
a cistern’ to supply the castle with water ; 
and his little descendants learn their 
lessons at’ the ancient oak table in his 
library. 

Down the winding stair we saw Lord 
William’s bedroom, from which a secret 
way led to the dungeon. On the old 
stone mantel-piece his name, cut roughly 
by his own hand, is still to be seen; and 
had it not been that two thoroughly 
nineteenth-century maids were preparing 
the room for an expected guest, we 
might have almost fancied that we 
had stepped back a couple of hundred 
years. 

Outside the bedchamber an oak door 
of stupendous strength—plated, barred, 
and clamped with iron—let us out of 
the tower into the main building. It 
was thanks to this door of Belted Will’s 
that the tower and its precious relics 
were not touched by the disastrous fire 
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of 1844, for such were its solidity and 
hardness that the flames made little or 
no impression on it. We now found 
ourselves in a long gallery several feet: 
wide, and were amazed when we were 
told that it was cut out of the actual — 
thickness of the wall. Then we made 
our way down into the hall again; and 
out through the court to the boat-house, 
a detached building between the castle 
and the moat. It was formerly used as a 
stable, but is now Mr. Howard's studio, 
with pictures and pottery, low divans, 
Kastern hangings, easels, sketches, com- 
fortable arm-chairs scattered -about in 
most charming and orderly disorder, 
while a “top light” that would rejoice 
any artist’s heart pours down from the 
high-pitched, open-beamed roof. 

The moat outside is: now dry: and 
rreen. Straight grass alleys and old- 
fashioned borders full of roses, stocks, 
and pinks, tall yellow sunflowers and 
fair white lilies treading upon the heels 
of cabbages and fruit-bushes, make the 
kitchen-garden at Naworth as attractive 
a spot as eye can sée. No wonder that 
its high stone walls and green terraces 
where the peacocks strut and sun them- 
selves, backed by the ‘grim old castle, 
have given Walter Crane and other 
artists many a subject for the Grosvenor 
Gallery in years. We wandered on 
through the garden, through the beech 
wood outside, over the great bowling- 


_and wrestling-green where’ all the coun- 


try-side meet for “sports” in the 
summer, and then, with Bessie follow- 
ing lazily, drove up the steep hill, past 
an old British Round Camp, to the little 
railway-station in the aromatic fir woods 
above. 
The train steams up; we hurry in, 
with a hasty farewell to the deerhound 
and her master, and in an hour we are 


‘back once more in the bustling world at 


“ Merrie Carlisle,” wondering what Belt- 

ed Will or the Emperor Hadrian would 

have thought of such rapid locomotion. 
G. KINGSLEY. 
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M Y first introduction to Sylt took 
place on a gray evening in Au- 

gust. I had come to it with the vaguest 
i ideas with regard to its merits 
as a summer abode, never having met 
with more than one person able to speak 
of it with conviction as a place having 
an actual existence. He had said that 
it was interesting, and that there were 
lodgings to be had. The first statement 
I found entirely correct, the second cor- 
rect only in so far as that there had been 
lodgings to let early in the season which 
had apparently fulfilled their destiny long 
before our arrival. Not only were there 
no lodgings vacant, but the hotels, even, 
were so crowded as not to afford a place 
to.lay one’s head. 

The interest, however, was undeniable, 
and began. at “the very moment of our 
setting out from Tondern, a quaint, red- 
tiled, sharp-gabled . old German town, 
with tall steeples, and storks’ nests plant- 
ed on every available roof. or chimney. 
On coming out of the hotel, we found 
a ladder placed against the side of the tall 
wagon into which we were expected to 
mount, and half the inhabitants of the 
place’ assembled to witness the start. 
The lonely drive led through a flat, 
monotorious . country, varied now and 
then by a quaint little village, paved up 
to the door-stones, or by a manor-house 


in “its ‘green park, like an oasis in the | 


desert, ornamented with fish-ponds of 
stagnant green water. .We stopped, at a 
characteristic old German half-way house 
to’ feed our horses with pumpernickel. 
A’ we approached the sea, the’ road lay 
across marshes, where the water 
came leaking into the land and the green 
sedges grew out into the water, as if each 
element had borrowed something from 
the characteristics of the other. Fencing 
in the coast was an immense dike, over 
which we drove to the little hamlet 
of Hoyer, where lay the steamer in 
which for two hours we were to be 
tossed on the North Sea. We landed 


at Munckmarsch, which contains three 
houses and a windmill and considers 
itself the seaport of Sylt. Then ensued 
a scramble for places in the open wagons 
that were to convey us to Westerland, 
the fashionable watering-place for which 
we were bound. 

Arrived there, those careful persons 
who, by way of putting oil in their: 
lam engaged 
beforehand, looked down with scornful © 
pity upon those who had made no prudent 
provision of the kind, and the interest 
culminated for us when eight o'clock 
found us still wand over the moor 
seeking lodgings and finding none, and 
with every prospect of spending. the fast- 
approaching night under the stars. 

At length, however, it was given to us 
so far to conquer fate as to find at least 
temporary shelter. This secured, the 
rapidity with. which all my preconceived 
ideas of fashionable watering- places 
underwent modification. was quite be- 
wildering. _ Even my most. cherished 
illusions with ard to the ordinary 
attractions of quiet, unfashionable sea: 
side resorts were scattered, one by one, 


like the last leaves of autumn in an expt . 


noctial storm. . 


There are certain qualifications. sup- 


posed to be necessary to constitute a 
Of these 


of. A ‘not ever a could 
evolve out of his inner consciousness, 
and the nearest approach to a Concert is 
to be found in the fact that a band plays 
twice a week at the largest hotel, in 
order, apparently, to drown the e prevailing 
discord at the table-d’héte. 

ing is strictly German, and a lady who 
should change her costume five or six 
times a day would be looked upon as 
qualifying for a private asylum. There 
is no brilliant scene on the sands, no 
gayety or merriment among the bathers 
in the surf. Bathing here is a one 


their apartments 
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affair, to be got over in the early morn- 
ing hours, the Northern waters being 
too cold to admit of more than one 
or two plunges. Even the ordinary 
watering - place amusement of flirting 
has no chance of . taking root in this 
inhospitable soil. The guests assemble 
at the various hotels at the dinner-hour, 
and, having performed astonishing feats 
of knife-jugglery, apparently vanish off 
the face of the entirely, and you 
may wander over the moor for hours 
without encountering a living being, 
finally returning to your hotel with the 
fixed belief that you are the sole in- 
habitant of the island. 
Quite as little can Sylt be said to 
even the ordinary attractions 
of a quiet, unfashionable sea-side resort. 
Prices are enormously high, provisions 
of every sort being brought from the 


mainland, and the fare is totally unlike 
what is generally looked for by the sea. 
The island produces neither fruits nor 
vegetables, and nothing can be more 
rare than fresh fish. By paying a dol- 
lar or two you may manage to secure a 
stale lobster from Hamburg ; but if you 
want fish in its’ pristine freshness you 
might as well look for it in the heart of 
Africa. The people of the island de- 
pend for their existence on the oyster- 
fishery, and wild ducks abound, thirty 
thousand sometimes being killed in one 
year ; but neither oysters nor wild ducks 
are to be had in the bathing-season. 

The hotels and lodging-houses are so 
situated that not the smallest glimpse of 
the sea can be caught from them. In 
order to get a sight of the ocean you 
must climb wearily over the great dunes 


that fence in the island like a bulwark 


TONDERN. 


against the mighty power always at work 
to destroy. When you have descended 
to the shore by a flight of wooden steps, 
your final disappointment is lying in 
wait for you. Here is no firm, smooth 
beach such as is a pleasure to the soul 
in other sea-side places ; instead, there is 
nothing but loose, deep, shifting sand, 


the effort to walk in which is hopelessly 
fatiguing. Thus is your last clinging 
belief taken from you, and by this time 
you are ready to acknowledge ‘that Sylt 
is formed after no pattern. Like Jean 
Paul, it remains the only One. 

What, then, is the charm of Sylt? 
for charm it certainly has. The air is 
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clear, cool, and delightfully bracing ; the 
morning dip in the life-giving waters 
of the German Ocean sends the blood 
bounding and tingling through your 
veins, endowing you with a fresh spark- 
ling vigor which alone is sufficient. to 
give a keen zest to life. What matters 
the fare, when your appetite is keen- 
edged? What do you care for balls or 
concerts or people, when you feel life 
thrilling through every limb and the 
mere fact of being in existence is an ex- 
quisite pleasure? Add to this the quaint 
simplicity of your life here, and the 
primitiveness of your surroundings, and 
you have still left untouched what I am 
inclined to consider the chief charm of 
Sylt,—the perfect quiet, the utter soli- 
tude... Here you may be absolute mon- 
arch of all you survey. You share the 
world only with the wild sea-birds that 
circle about you, with the storks and 
herons that frequent the lonely pools, or 
with the multitudes of creeping things 
that haunt the shore. You may wander 
over the moor for hours with the fresh 
breeze blowing. in your face, the only 
sound td break the stillness the soft 
rustle of the waving grasses at your feet, 
the only motion the flying shadows of 
the wind-driven clouds as they chase 
each other over the purple downs. You 
may climb the dunes and gaze out on 
the wide, lonely sea without discerning 
the faintest speck on the far horizon. 
No fisherman’s boat, with idly-flapping 
sail, intrudes upon your solitude, no 
white-winged distant ship crosses the 
line of your vision. You are alone with 
the sea and the sunshine, an exquisite 
hush is in the air, and like the sound of 
distant music come dimly to your ears 
the faint plash of the surf as it beats 
monotonously against the shore, the 
fluttering of some sea-bird which has 
built its nest in the warm sand beside 
you, the soft soughing of the wind 
among the reeds, the short, mournful 
cry of the silvery-plumaged gull which 
your presence has disturbed. 

This flat, treeless waste, this sombre, 
melancholy moor, the dreary monotony 
of this neutral-tinted landscape, come to 
have for you by and by a weird charm 


which you find yourself unable to resist, 


You grow interested in this island 
which is being torn, little by little, from 
under the feet of its inhabitants by its 
inexorable and cruel enemy the sea. 
Your sympathy is more and more 
aroused for the grave, weather-beaten, 
steadfast folk to whom life means one 
long struggle against the might of their 
itiless foe, i cling with the te- 
nacity of death to the bit of earth they 
have thus far been able to save. 


Sylt is the largest of the group of 


North Frisian islands lying off the coast 
of Schleswig, in the North Sea. Its 
length from north to south is nineteen 
miles, and ‘its breadth at its widest point 
about four miles. . It is extremely irreg- 
ular in shape, its greatest breadth being 
at the middle, while it.,tapers down at 
either end to a long. narrow strip of land 
which is little more than a sandy waste. 
These strips of desert were once covered 
with flourishing villages, possessing a fine 
harbor on the northern coast, called the 
King’s Haven; but little by little the 


sand drifted in, choked up the harbor, . 


and overwhelmed the cottages. 

The island is divided into three par- 
ishes,—Morsum, Keitum, and Wester- 
land. The last is the bathing-place, 


established since 1858: It can scarcely | 


be called a village, consisting as it does 


of a number of low cottages scattered at . 


irregular intervals over the moor, not 


even clustering about the church as a_ 


central point according to the usual cus- 


tom. There is no road, or even path, 


between these houses. Scarcely any- 
thing of them is visible except the 
thatched roof, blackened by and 


the storms of centuries. Around them © 


stretches the desolate moorland, entirely 
uncultivated, though there are myriads 
of tiny wild flowers, which give it in 
summer a rich purple hue. 

There are no trees on the’ island, no 
shrubs even. They cannot survive the 
fierce winter blasts that send the sand 


‘and salt water driving over the land in 


desolating floods, killing out all herbage 
and shaking the cottages to their foun- 
dations. I say none, for hardly to be 
reckoned as trees are the one or two 
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starveling plantations of stunted pines 
and birches that do-exist after a forlorn 


and melancholy fashion, wearing an |- 


apologetic and deprecatory air, as if they 
knew themselves to be out of place and 
reflecting little credit on their species. 
One of these plantations before the café 
called “ Lornsen’s Hain” has been in 
existence sixty-two years, and the trees 
are scarcely more than sixteen feet high, 
while their trunks may be spanned by 
the hands. 

Here and there over the moor stray a 


few black, gaunt-looking sheep, cropping 


Nearer and nearer it has crept, and with 
gnawing tooth has eaten away the crum- 
bling land. Inch after inch has given 
way and fallen into the monster’s capa- 
cious maw. It has been estimated that 
the land slips away at the rate of. a rod 
and a half a year, and in one hundred 
and ninety years the island has lost two- 
fifths of its area.. 

As their only protection against the 
encroachments of the sea, the islanders 
utilize the drifts of sand driven inland 
by the violent storms of wind that rage 
along this coast. The shifting sand 
drifts onward, till meeting with some 
slight obstacle it piles itself up into hills 
along the shore, and the people bind 
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the short moorland grass and making the 
only sign of life about the place. - 
There is no color in the landscape. 
Everything is gray, sad, and monotonous 
in tone. Even the sun shines with a 
wan, subdued light, as if reluctant to in- 
sult the struggle for existence perpetu- 
ally going on here by any outward sign 
of rejoicing. And in this —— strug- 
le with a foe bitter and relentless as 
a the result is only a question of 
time. Slowly but surely the encroach- 
ing’ sea, like a monster serpent, is tight- 
ening its coils about its helpless victim. 


down the loose grains by planting strong, 
coarse reed-grass, which serves to hold 
them in place and oppose an obstacle 
to their farther progress. Higher and 
higher grows the wall of sand as it is 
swept on by the wind and lodges in the 
grass, till the first plantation is nearly 
buried. Then it must be bound anew 
with reeds, which are again covered in a 
short time. Sometimes the fierce 

of wind tear away a portion of this wall, 
only to drive it farther inland, where 
the same weary labor goes on, and thus 
one dune rises behind another with a 
valley between. These long barriers of 
gray sand, crowned with stiff reeds and 


green waving grasses, affording a home 
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for wild hares and a resting-place for 
marsh-birds and sea-gulls, stretch dreari- 
ly for miles along the coast. It is a ter- 
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rible labor to keep them firm and strong, 
so that the winter storms cannot wrest 
them away and send the liberated: sands 


ON( THE SANDS, 


driving... aes on their errand of death 
and destruction. This labor has always 


belonged to the women of Sylt, who are. 


left to guard their homes while the men 
go to sea. In the autumn they labor 
day after day, kneeling, painfully. on the 
dunes in the wan sunshine and the icy 
rain, to plant the reeds and make all 
secure for the winter,—a task so severe 
that women have been known. to sink 
and die under it.* 

On the west coast of Sylt i is the little 
hamlet of Rantum, consisting of half a 
dozen poor. huts half buried in the sand. 
One hundred years ago Rantum was a 
flourishing village, with a stately church 
in its midst. Little by little the sand 
crept in, soon defying all efforts to keep 
it out. The people moved their homes 
farther east, but the choking sand fol- 


* At present the German government, to 
which the island has belonged since.the Danish 
war, has undertaken the task of keeping the 
dikes in order. 


lowed. “About the ‘opposing church, 
says the chronicler, “ there ensued a long 
and bitter struggle. The people crept in 
through the windows and lay about on the’ 
sand-hills while the preacher stood in his 


pulpit half buried jn sand, till at length 
the last entrance was blocked up.” Close 


upon the sand followed the sea: what the 
one had choked up the. other swept 
away. To-day the people point to the- 
spot where once lay the little church- 
yard in which: their fathers rest, now 
buried far out under the restless waves 


| of the German Ocean. 


Nor does the work of destruction al- 
ways go on thus slowly. In some of the 
wild winter storms masses are torn 
away from the land and the dunes, some- 
times to the extent of fifty, sixty, even 
one hundred feet at once. 

To the north of Westerland a. large 
opening in the dunes is known as the 
Reisegap, or Bay of Departure. This. 
is the point from which, according to 
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tradition, Hengist and Horsa, banished 
from their country, set out with the ban- 
ner of the White Horse fluttering from 
their mast, sailing southward until they 
landed on the Isle of Thanet, in Kent. 
In wandering over the island, one often 
comes upon singular .mounds or hillocks 
rising out’ of the moor, sometimes in 
groups, . sometimes singly. One of these 
groups in Westerland, comprising fifteen 
hillocks, the largest eight) yards high 
and farty-seven in circumference, 
is called the “Thing-Hiigel,” and was 
used in early times for the. ‘meetings of 
the Thing- Assembly, where the’ people 
of Sylt made their laws, settled quarrels, 
and punished criminals. : Others, in the 
neighborhood of Keitum, were used as 
the sacrificial altars of the Northern 
gods and. goddesses,—Odin and Thor, 
and 
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el.’ Many of these mounds 
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were also the graves of ancient heroes, 
warriors, sea-kings, soldiers, who fell in 
battle, and even, it is said, of a race 
of dwarfish folk, whose deeds still live 
in the ‘legends of. the island. They all 
have their names, derived from. the old 
traditions which naturally cluster. about 
these ‘Monuments of a long: 
forgotten race... 

_ Among the most, distinguished of the 
old sea-kings .were Ow and Klow, chiefs 
held in in their own genera- 
tion. The legend affirms that. Klow 
buried sitting. upright ‘in his golden shi 
while his golden anchor rests in the neigh- 
boring marsh, guarded. by dwarfs, who 
resolutely baffle all, attempts to wrest 
their treasure from them.. About; these 
graves witches are believed to hold their 
nightly revels, and, in consequence, they 
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people of Sylt, whose superstitious be- 
liefs are the only firmly-fixed and deeply- 
rooted things on the island. 

Excavations made in some of these 


mounds near the of Wenning- 

stedt, in 1868, revealed in one an under- 

ground dwelling seventeen feet long, ten 
Vou. IT. N. S—16 


feet broad, and five feet high, cra 
a fireplace, some clay fg of beauti 

shape, weapons and household utensils 
of stone, and the bones of a small man. 
From this room a corridor twenty-seven 
feet long stretched southward, which, 
nee the principal room, was walled in 
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with great blocks of stone. In other 
mounds have been found skeletons of 
men between six and seven feet high, 
bronze swords, bronze and gold orna- 
ments, and many other things of interest 
to the antiquarian. 

The inhabitants of Sylt, of whom 
there are upward of three thousand, 


are an industrious, sober, and primitive . 


people. Their honesty is absolute. 
They have a prison, out of regard for 
the general usages of mankind, but it is 
usually empty. The policeman holds his 
office by reason of his infirmities, which 
unfit him for work of any kind. Doors 
are locked only against the storm. The 
men re’ | temperate, usually 
drinking water, taking ‘coffée and beer 
only on great occasions. ' Most of the 
islanders go to sea, leaving their wives 
and ‘daughters to care for-the few sheep 
and cattle, and to till the land, so far 
as it is capable of being ‘tilled. In this 
they are assisted by Jutes, or Danes 
from Jutland, who do the most menial 
work*and are looked down upon as in- 
ferior beings by the high-spirited women 
of Sylt: Marriages between’ the Sylt 
women’ and the Jutes are rare, and 
when they do take place the Jute is 
duly sensible of the condescension, and 
is content to merge his own. personality 
and name in those of his wife. _ 
Courtships* and betrothals generally 
take place in autumn, which is the holi- 
day time of the seafaring islanders, while 
the marriage is invariably celebrated on 
the Thursday before Advent. Soon after 
the wedding, the husband goes away to 
his duties on the sea. This departure 
of the Sylt sailors is made the occasion 
of a festival, re-christened now St. Peter’s 
festival, though it is in reality but a con- 
tinuation of the ancient Wedn-Fest, and 
in the present as in earlier times the 
sacrificial or beacon fire is lighted on 
the mound sacred to the old heathen 
deity. There is feasting and dancing 


on this occasion, and as much merriment | ~ 


as is consistent with heavy hearts, for it 
may be the next winter’s storm will 
fling the young husband’s lifeless body 
-far up on the gray sand of the dunes, 
or, more heart-breaking still, while the 
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silent years go on for his waiting bride, 
he may long have been taking his rest 
under the blue waves of some distant 
sea. Verys ive of this possibility 
is the little black-walled church-yard out 
on the moor, where, above the gate, is 
written in German in letters of gold, 
“Home for the Homeless.” Within 
this enclosure, sheltered from the stormy 
winds by the thick wall, are several 
moss-covered graves, unmarked by cross 
or stone. These are the resting-places 
of shipwrecked sailors who have been 
cast up by the waves on the shores of 
Sylt. It was formerly the custom to 
bury them in the dunes, without coffin 
or religious rite of any kind, from an 
old superstition that what the waves had 
rejected had no right to Christian burial. 
But within a few years the Strand-Vogt 
Dekker of Westerland, after infinite 
trouble and opposition from the super- 
stitious and conservative islanders, suc- 


-ceeded in securing a sheltered resting- 


place and Christian burial for the 
wave-beaten mariners. A description 
of each body is kept on record. 

ag government of Sylt, until within 
a few years, was very peculiar, bein 
carried on by the Land- Vogt, and 
councillors—a remnant of the old Thing- 
Assembly, which met on the Thing-Hii- 
gel twice a year, in spring and autumn. 
Of these two assemblies the autumn 
Thing was kept up till the annexation of 
the island by Prussia, though no longer 
held on the Thing-Hiigel, but in the house 
of the Land-Vogt, which is opposite. — 

It is curious to see how tenaciously 
these people cling to the ancient cus- 
toms, some of which were in vogue in 
the time of Hengist and Horsa. For 
instance, when a peasant enters the vil- 
lage inn he is still ted with the 
words, ‘“ Waes hael?” to which he an- 
swers, “ Drink hael,” as his ancestors 
have done before him far back to re- 
motest times. 

The chief products of Sylt are, as be- 
fore mentioned, oysters and wild ducks. 
The oyster-beds on the deserted _penin- 
sulas of List and Hérnum, at either end 
of the island, are the property of the 
government, and are let out to private 
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rsons, bringing in a yearly revenue 
Tradition says these oyster-beds were 
planted by Cnut the Great. In 1874 
eleven boats and twenty-three men were 
employed during the winter in the oys- 
ter-fishery, sending away about two thou- 
sand tons of oysters during the season. 

The sandy strip called List, at the 
northern end of the island, is the home 
of the wild ducks, and here is the “ vogel- 
koje,’ where they are entrapped and 
killed. A little straw-thatched hut 
stands on the edge of a pond, half con- 
cealed among the reeds that fringe the 
water. From this pond ditches extend 
on four sides, growing gradually nar- 
rower toward the end, where they are 
covered with nets. As soon as the 
birds begin to return from their winter- 
quarters, in March, the pond is strewn 
with bait, and the tame decoy-ducks are 
employed to lure their wild brothers into 
the snare. As soon as they approach 
the end of the ditch, the koje-inspector, 
concealed behind a screen of willow 
twigs, drives the terrified birds into the 
nets and kills them. Many hundreds of 
ducks are thus killed in a day. 

The language taught in the schools 
and used in the courts and churches is 
German, but the people still speak the 
old Frisian dialect. 

The life even of “ professional men” 
is by no means one of luxury in these 
islands. The pastor of Westerland and 
Rantum receives a salary of two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a year. The 
pastors on the Halligs and the smaller 
Frisian islands, besides becoming in a 
measure amphibious, must combine the 
pro“essions of coaster and grave-digger 
with that of preacher. After serving for 
six years in this difficult position, they are 
entitled to promotion to a larger island. 

The bathing-season at Sylt ends early 
in September, and day after day the lit- 
tle steamer puffs energetically away from 
the shore, ing its freight of summer 
Visitors flying southward like the birds 
of passage, and the silence and gloom of 
its winter solitude settle down upon the 
island. A little later, when the winter 
storms sweep the coast, the desolation 
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must be unspeakable. All communica- 
tion with the mainland is often cut off 
for weeks together, the weather-beaten 
cottages are at the mercy of the furious 
blasts, and the water settles in sullen 
pools all over the land, while the leaden 
sky hangs like a pall over the doomed 
inhabitants. 

Then “ over the long white sand-hills 
of Hoérnum sweeps mournfully the 
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‘ Stademwiiffke,’—the. White Lady of 
Sylt,—weeping and lamenting the de- 
struction of the land and her powerless- 
ness against the folly and perversity of 
man and the malice of the spirits of the 
sea and the storm, that centuries ago 
turned blooming Hérnum into a desert 
waste and one day will overwhelm all 
Sylt. And over the moorlands of the 
northern peninsula, from the ghostly 
Bramhiigel to the solitary, deserted 
Konigshafen, the ‘ Jiickersmarschmann’ 
wanders on stormy nights, the flame 
of his torch streaming far out over the 
lonely sea, while- his wild cry is borne 
on the wind from hamlet to hamlet.” 

J. W. Davis. 
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‘VI.—BATS. 


a foot-tour through the 
Western Jura I once saw a crowd 
of people’in a ‘cutting beneath a railway- 
bridge, and, clambering : down: the em- 
bankment, found that the workmen had 
exhumed the fossil remains of a gigantic 
pterodactyl,—a monster with the head 
of a crocodile and the wings and claws of 
a bird. As bone after bone was picked 
out of the gravelly detritus, one of the 
engineers arranged the skeleton in ana- 
tomical order; and [I still:remember the 
expression of a peculiar speechless in- 
terest on the faces of the spectators : 
‘even the Savoyard navvies stood around 
mute, thrilled with the spell ofa by-gone 
wonder-world: 

A similar feeling has often come over 
me at the sight of a captive bat, wrapped 
in the folds of its leathery wings or 
wriggling on the floor in uncouth con- 
tortions, and still more vividly in the 
twilight of an ice-bound cave where I 
once saw a mass of winged dormice hang- 
ing together in a clump, motionless, and 
answering my voice only by a feeble 
squeak, like the. Lemures in Hesiod’s 
Tartarus. A bat is a living anachro- 
nism; there is something obsolete and 
paradoxical in every part of its organ- 
- ization. ‘Skin wings were quite in vogue 
in the days of the Devonian monster- 
period, but have. gone out of fashion 
among the representative creatures of 
our latter-day world ; and it is a curious 
fact that all winged mammals have be- 
come nocturnal, as if they could not 
compete with the talents of their day- 
light contemporaries. The winged le- 
mur (Graleopithecus volans), the flying 
fox, and the flying squirrel. are all 
moonshiners, and dread sunlight as 
miracle-mongers dread the light of sci- 
ence; but they all have the exaggerated 
optics of an owl, evening-eyes, that catch 
every ray of the fading twilight, while 
the eyes of the bat proper are as rudi- 
mentary as those of a mole or of the 


| strange fishes that were discharged from 
the subterranean tarns of Mount Coto- . 


paxi. 
_ Its sensitiveness, on the other hand, is 
developed to a degree that far transcends 
the functions of what we generally call 
the sense of touch. Spallanzani. dem- 
onstrated that blinded bats can fly 
around a room for hours without ever 
touching the walls or ceiling; but the 
faculty of guessing, without actual con- 
tact, the proximity of a solid obstacle 
is shared by other animals: Canadian — 
night-hunters often hear a moose’ going“ 
at top-speed through a thick forest ; and a 
blind horse will stop within a few inches 
of a barred gate. A er riddle, 
however, is the question how bats find 
their food. Is it possible to imagine 
that they feel the approach of a little — 
beetle meeting them in their rapid flight? 
—for that they do not hunt at random, - 
like a whale charging open-mouthed into 
a shoal of herrings, is proved by their 
quick turns and dodges in pursuit of an 
individual insect. Nor can their pygmy 
eyes help them much.. In seizing their 
prey, the jaws of a bat produce a pecu- — 
liar clicking sound; and I have heard — 
that same click at midnight in the deep- ~ 
est gloom of a tropical forest. The long- 
eared varieties may hear many things ~ 
that would escape a human ear, but their _ 
capacity of finding so much food in the — 
dark is still almost incomprehensible, for * 
most bats are enormous feeders : the Ka- — 
long eats twice, and the common horseshoe # 
bat at least four times, its own weight ~ 
in the course of the twenty-four hours, 
and they all have that strange musky 
odor that seems a characteristic of so 
many voracious creatures,—the ichneu- 
mon, the racing beetle, and the alligator. 
As the Euclidean punctwm is defined 
as a point without extension, the voice 
of a bat might be called a sound with- 
out vibrations,—a shrill, sudden squeak, 


unlike any other sound in nature or art. 
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Though piercing enough to be heard 
from afar, it is too abrupt to guide the 
ear in any special direction: you can put 
a wood-bat in a narrow box, and the box 
on the table, and bet large odds that the 
incessant shrieks -of the captive will not 
betray its hiding-place: to nine 
persons out of ten the sound will 

seem to come from all parts of the 

room at once. 

Many of their habits, too, dis-. 
tinguish the cheiropters from all - 
other creatures of our planet. 
Aristotle classed them: with the 
birds; and in one respect they 
might even be considered the rep- 
resentatives of the class, being, 
par excellence, creatures of the 
air. All winged insects can run 
or hop; the sea-gull runs, swims, 
and dives; but, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Javanese Roussette, 
bats are completely “at sea’ in 
the water and almost helpless on 
terra firma; they eat, drink, and 
court their mates on the wing, and 
the Nycteris Thebaica even car- 
ries her young on her nightly 
excursions. Nay, bats may be 
said to sleep in the air, for they 
build neither day-nests' nor win- 
ter-quarters, but hang by the 
thumb-nail,—touching their sup- 
port only with the point of a sharp 
hook. But this hand-hook con- 
nects with guseles of amazing te- 
nacity; im cold climates, where 
bats have to club. together for 
mutual warmth, fifty or sixty of § 
them have been fou in one | 
bundle, representin 
weight of about fi@e@ytpounds, all 
supported by one t nail. The 
“‘head-centres” mist sleep as warm 
as a child.in @ feather bed ;. but it 


is hard to understand how the amare : 


can survive the cold season, for, in-# 
of its voracity, the bat accum 


fat, and the flying-membrane is 2 Spee i 
protection against a North-¥ 
winter. The only explan: 2. ig tha 


tracted catalepsy, rather 
hibernating bears and dormige 
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awake at a minute’s notice, but I have 
handled bats that might have been skin- 
ned without betraying a sign of life and 
needed more than the warmth of my 
hands to revive them, for their wings 
were quite brittle with rigid frost. Bats 


against direct draughts, 

ith a wide, though not too 
pening, as they do not like 

themselves h narrow 
Ae: dormitory combining these 
‘Foquisites:ip‘ to attract lodgers from 
far and ‘near* ‘he ,northern entrance of 
‘the tumnel-grotto;of Posilippo and the 
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Biels-Hohle in the Hartz are tenanted 
by hundreds of thousands of bats that 
avoid all the neighboring caverns; and 
our Mammoth Cave, with its countless 
grottos; has only two bat-holes, whose 
occupants ‘have néver been known to 
change their quarters. 

Canadian bats hibernate from six to 
seven months, without food or drink, 
and without changing their position by 
a single inch; but a trance-sleep may 
come natural to a creature of such lim- 
ited brains; as a French lady said of a 
dying borgne borné, “he hasn’t got 
many eyes to close, et point d'esprit a 
rendre.” Phrenologically, the cheirop- 
ters stand at the bottom of the scale: 
the frontal bone of a hog is perfectly 
flat, but that of a bat is dished,—bulged 
the wrong way: its facial angle can be 
measured only by negative degrees. It 
would be about as easy to brain a fly 
as a bat; but, like flies, -cheiropters 
can boast of a remarkable presence of 
what mind they are. gifted with: it is 
really impossible to hit a flying bat with 
a stick ; in a closed. room he will baffle 
the tactics of a whole broom-brigade for 
minutes together: the word subterfuge 
must have ‘been derived from his mar- 
vellous knack of dodging a blow by a 
sudden sideward and downward swoop. 
It has béen said that the art of flying 
will ultimately be learned from bats in- 
stead of birds; but I believe that an arti- 
ficial wing would bear a closer resem- 
blance to a callow feather apparatus than 
to the sensitive membrane whose net- 
work of nerves may possibly be the sup- 
posed sixth sense of the artful dodger. 

In summer the cheiropters of the 
temperate zone pass the day in hollow 
trees, under the eaves of old roofs, and 
even in the interior of open buildings; 
the landlord of the Salzburg Acropplis 
has a large “ bat-rookery,” not in ¢hé old 
burg, but in the loft of an ning 
frame house, whose basement @& uséd for 
a tenpin-alley, while the loft ‘itselfis oc- 
casionally smoked out, to treat visitors 
to an Acherontic spectacle—a stirging 
cloud of flopping and squeaking imps o 
darkness. 


‘meat. But 
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tamed; in daytime, especially, their 
sharp teeth are always apt to fasten in 
the hand that feeds them. Children of 
Chaos, they love darkness and solitude, 
and their independence is a genetics! 
satiré on the arrogance of the self-styled 
autocrat of the:animal kingdom : their . 
whole . appearance proclaims the alter. 
ens,—creatures that have no part with 
us and ours. The natt-backa—“ night- 
bird” —has never been a favorite of folk- 
lore: the myth of the Edda makes it a 
messenger of Hel, the goddess of dark- 
ness and death; and in Oldenburg its 
sudden appearance in daytime is still 
a fatal:omen : 
. Nat<bér.am Morgen 
_ Bringt Ungltick und Sorgen ; 

and the .Frisian flederdyn (Yorkshire 
“ a synonyme for a 
wraith or anight-hag. The bat-epithets 
of the Eastern nations are equally op- 
probrious, though the Arabian gessim- 
al-sheytan (“ devil-birds”) refers exclu- 
sively to the ugly Megaderms, or bull-dog 
bats. The Chinese admire their own | 
death-head. profiles, and compare the 
European nose-to the beak of a vulture ; 
Captain Baldwin even mentions a tribe of 
Zambesi Caffres who deem it unbecoming 
to wear front; teeth,.and a he-bat may 
think his mate.a winged Venus; but in 
the eyes of a Caucasian, at least, the face . 
of a Megaderm seems a combination and 
aggravation of everything we call hid> 
eous,—a -wide-split mouth, whose bull- 
dog lips still fail to cover the greedy 
teeth ; a pug-nose, so retroussé. that its 
upward bent. forms a twisted hook ; pig- 
eyes, with writkled lids; and ears that 
exaggerate tha: pattern by being 
joined in the mi hus forming a sort — 
of hood or. scalp-flap. » Compared with 
such features, a frog’s head appears quite — 
human, a monkey-face almost classic. 

The Low-German Speckmaus ex- 
_ presses a wide-spread superstition. ‘“ Bat, 
bat; fly in my hat, bring me some bacon- 
fat,” sing our children; and Good-man 
Hodge ‘will have it that the flittermouse 
Visits his’ chimney in quest of smoke- 

Spanish farmer adds a 

more’ serious : charge: besides stealing 


Bats can be domesticated, but never. 


_bacon,- the murciegalo is a cockatrice, 
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Toby himself would not have spared a 
Bonpland recommends an ointment of 


and for fear of her evil eye children 
sleeping in the open air have to cover 
their faces. Our Mexican neighbors 
kill all cheiropters 

with indiscriminate 

zeal; but farther 

south that aversion 

is almost justified : 

the insectivorous 

achievements of other 

bats cannot atone for 

the sins of the vam- 

pire. To many peo- 

ple the musical prel- 

udes of a mosquito 

seem to aggravate the 

hatefulness of _ its 

visits; but the abso- 

lute noiselessness of 

a vampire is a great 

deal worse: a tick- 

ling sensation, be- 

coming 

stinging and painful, 

or the dripping of a 

blood-drenched ham- 

mock, is the first in- 

dication of its pres- 

ence, and to persons 

of a nervous tem- 

perament the mere 

suspicion of that 

presence is almost 

intolerable. Near the 

haunts of the ghoul- 

bat a flitting shadow 

on a moonlit wall is 

often sufficient to 

banish sleep for'the rest of the night. In 
thé lowlands of the tropics the airiest bed- 
rooms are generally jhe ‘most popular, 
and where people sleep in the open air 
the vampire has it much his own way. 


Veils and gauze stockings, however, afford | 


at least a partial protection, by obligin 

the use his teeth 
of his tongue, and thus awakening the 
sleeper in time, the painfulness of the 
preventive being outweighed by the 
pleasure of revenge,—“ un piacer che 
vaglia mil tormentos.” I knew an api- 
arist who carried business, or Buddhism, 
to the length of “ easing off” a stinging 
bee instead of smashing it; but Uncle 


the middle 


A VAMPIRE-TRAP. 


| peppermint oil, and the Guahiba Indians 7 


of the Lower Orinoco post a sentry,— 
a watch-dog who has to pass the night 
in a basket suspended from the lintel of 
the open door. Toasleeping dog the 
winged incubus probably betrays itself 
by its teeth rather than by its odor; 
though’ there is no doubt that even the 
Indians can smell the approach of a 
vampire, and the negro servant of my 
travelling companion in Central Amer- 
ica.often horrified us by manifestations 


of the same faculty. “Ben attention !— 


Je sens un: chérussi” (corrupted from 
chauve-souris), he would baw! out in’ 
the night, and the flash 
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of a nitre-match rarely failed to justify 
the warning by the testimony of our 
eyes. 


_ There are four or five species of vam-— 


pires in the American tropics. Azara 
holds that none of the indigenous ani- 
mals are plagued by these pests, nor by 
mosquitoes either. But thereby hangs 
an enigma: granting that the fur of a 
bear and the feather mantle of a bird 
are impervious to the sting of a tipulary 
insect, what do they all live on, the 
countless gnats that never get a chance 
to commit phlebotomy ? In the “Sunk- 
en Lands” between Memphis and Little 
Rock it would be a moderate estimate 


to say that there must be a million mos- - 


quitoes to the square mile. What do they 
all do for a living? Do they live on 
hope and one bite a year, or are they 


vegetarians whose appetite, like ours, is. 


subject’ to sanguinary aberrations? So 
much is certain, that the vampire has all 
the physiological characteristics of an in- 
sectivorous bat, and if his ‘blood-thirst 
should be nothing but an abnormal ca- 
price he forfeits the least claim to mercy, 
since the act which seems noway es- 
sential to’ the preservation of his own 
life “often endangers that of his victim : 

the’ wounds of ‘bitten cattle sometimes 
bleed ‘for days, and ure apt to produce 
dangerous. inflammations. ‘The largest 
variety of the Vampitrus spectrum meas- 
ures nearly four feet across the: wings, 
but is found only in Guiana. The small- 

er Brazilian species - are: very frequent ; 

they are most troublesome in the darkest 


nights, and develop an almost miracu-- 


lous. instinct in the selection of their 
victims : in a roomful of sleeping people 
the soundest sleeper is always first at- 
tacked ;’ and Baron Spix mentions the 
case of two drunken sailors who passed 
the night in the woods and were found 
almost exsangues the next morning. 
But, after all, the vampire-plague is 
a mere trifle compared with the Kalong 
nuisance: there is reason to believe that 
the myth of the harpies must have been 
derived from the winged gluttons whose 
countless swarms infest the forests of 
the Eastern Archipelago, and whose 
ravages would exceed those of the 
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Egyptian locust if their habitat were 
not a region of inexhaustible fertility. 
The larger varieties are often brought to _ 
Holland; and an Amsterdam curiosity- 
dealer once showed me a of Java- 
nese Roussette-Kalongs (Pteropus vul- 
garis), the only absolutely insatiable 
creatures I ever saw, though I have 
raised young caterpillars and hawk-owls. 
Night or day made no difference to 
them: the moment their box was open- 
ed they thrust out their fox-like heads 
and proceeded to gape with jaws that 
seemed to open by sections, revealing 
additional teeth in the far interior of 
the skull. Whatever those jaws could 
compass went down at one gulp; larger 
morsels were mangled rather than mas- 
ticated, and in my presence the he-Ka- 
long swallowed three pounds of boiled 
carrots in less than twenty minutes. 
Like maggots, bats seem to assimilate 
only a small -portion of their’ food, as 
deglutition and excretion dre divided by 
a very short space of time, and their vo- 
racity appears to be a-vague desire to 
“fill up,” rather than an appetite for any 
special kind of comestibles. Few soft 
organic substances of any kind seemed 
to come amiss to our Roussettes: pota- 
toes, boiled meat, butter; bread, and bean- 
pods were devoured with equal greed, 
though not with the same ‘rapidity as 
sweet fruits. By way of trying them, 
we once offered them spoonful upon 
spoonful of hashed beef, and, after gob- 
bling about twenty ounces apiece, their 
swallowing process became somewhat la- 
borious;' but a slice of baked apple, at 
once restored the vigor of that function, 
and they gaped as-wide as ever. About 
an hour before sunset they began to get 
restless, and if the ‘box was left open 
the he-Kalong would soon raise himself 
above the rim by means of his wing- 
hooks and move his head left and right, 
with an occasional grin of his foxy teeth. 
If supper was late, his mate would join 
him before long, and, after grinning and 
bearing it fora while, their impatience 
generally resulted in a ae: they 
would hook away at each other and 
utter their peculiar cry, a series of shrill 
whistles, varied only by prolonging or 
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abbreviating the pauses. At the. sight 
of a caterer they changed their whis- 
tle duet into a sort of twittering, and 
stopped it at the first mouthful, having 
now found a better use for their snouts ; 
but if the visitor came empty-handed 
they expressed their disappointment in a 
curious way, by dropping back into the 
box and scratching themselves violent] 
with their long hind-claws. If that fail- 
ed to propitiate the fates, they scrambled 
out and prepared to take wing: it was 
the hour when their Asiatic relatives 
get ready for business. 
Near Cape Angol, on the southern 
coast of Java, there is.a small mountain- 
village, Rydenberg or Rydenland-Koop, 
which has become a favorite pleasure- 
resort of the Dutch colonists, especially 
in midwinter, which here corresponds to 
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the dog-day season of the Northern hemi- 
sphere. In spite of his phlegm, Myn- 
heer is a keen sportsman-and a remarka- 
ble shot, as certain neighbors of his had 
lately an opportunity to ascertain, and in 
the vicinity of Rydenberg large game is 
pretty well cleaned out; wild hogs are 
getting scarce, and tigers are now only 
found on Wynkoop’s Bay, some forty 
miles farther west. Monkeys, however, 
are still plentiful, and all new-comers are 
treated to the favorite evening sport of the 
Javanese Boer,—a “ fox-chase in-the air.” 

Rydenberg overlooks the sea, and, 
some seven miles southeast, an archipel- 
ago of low islands, mostly welt wooded, 
but uninhabited on account of their pes- 
tilential swamps. From these islands 
there comes in the evening a stridulous 
noise, resembling the distant cries of a — 


A FOX-CHASE IN THE AIR, 


sea-gull swarm, but shriller and wilder, | mounting higher and higher in ovet- 
and a few minutes before sunset large riage | numbers, till the example of 


winged creatures rise from the jungle, | their lea 


rs gives the signal to start for 
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the coast. As they approach, their 
bird-like forms assume stranger propor- 
tions: zigzag-winged, and with heavy 


flops, they pass overhead, or plunge into 


the bamboo brake with an impetus that 
sways the tall: stalks like reeds. Others 
fly along the coast toward the marshes of 
Wynkoop’s Bay; but the plurality direct 
their course to the next fruit-plantations. 
The natives, however, are ready for them. 
Every farmer has from fifty to five hun- 
dred square feet of bast nets of all sizes 
and forms, roof- and funnel-shaped pieces 
for the orchards, and flat ones for the 
fields,—for the Roussette attacks corn- 
and melon-patches as well as fruit-trees. 
Judging from the ravenous appetite of 
the Amsterdam specimens, I. should be 
inclined to credit’ the statement of a 


Batavian naturalist that a dozen Kalongs | 


will strip a full-bearing plantain-tree in 
a single night,—7.e., devour from sixty 
to eighty bananas in about seven hours. 
They cling to the fruit-clusters like pat- 
rots, skin a banana without breaking it 
off, and eat it down to the stalk in less 
than five minutes, and at once commence 
operations on the next one, often taking 
snap-bites left and right to ascertain the 
comparative maturity of the different 
clusters. Near Rydenberg, at an eleva- 
tion of nearly three thousand feet, some 
tree-fruits need all the sunshine they can 
get, and the nets are therefore taken off 
every morning and replaced toward even- 
ing, which has the additional advantage 
of protecting the crop against’ the heavy 
thunder-showers which generally come 
down after sunset. If a fruit-tree is left 
uncovered, the Kalongs find it by the 
same unerring instinct that guides rats 
to an accessible granary, and the sports- 
man who ambuscades himself in the top 
of a guava- or mango-tree is pretty sure 
to sight his game before dark. Few 
other animals are so hard to kill and 
at the same time so easy to cripple as 
the Lu/ft-fux (“sky-fox”), as the colo- 
nists call the large Roussette. The 
Javanese Kalong attains the size of a 
pug-dog, and in proportion to his weight 

is wings are just barely large enough, 
so that the least injury to his flying 
apparatus is sufficient to bring him 
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down. On terra firma he tries to dodge 
behind trees and bushes the best way he 
can: finding escape impossible, he be- 
comes' aggressive, and attacks the boots 
and even the knees of the pursuer with 
his sharp teeth... I. was ‘shown a thick 
rattan walking-stick that. had been bitten 
into splinters by a wounded sky-fox. 


But’ to be fooled with’ nets of floored” 
with lead is a sad alternative, arid in wet - 


years, when wild berriés rot away-before 
the end of: the ‘summer, the ‘Kalong 


sometimes tries. te’ circumvent the reti- 


aries by turning. out’ an hour -sooner 
than usual, before the natives have se- 


| cured their orchards. It is astounding 


how fast: the hue and cry spreads on 
such occasions: men, women, and chil- 
dren seem to vie .in. giving the most 
audible proofs of their devotion tothe 
public welfare. “ Bhunderyak !” (“mon- 
key-birds’’) yells the boy who was climb- 
ing a tree and happened to espy the 


harpies in flagranti: the laborers in the. 
field, the women at the spring, take up 


the alarum, and soon a posse of villagers 
rushes forth with slings and stones, bent 


on revenge, the chance for prevention of y 
crime being past: the sky-foxes’ have © 
already settled on the seaward orchards, — 


and may have stripped the best trees by 
this time. 

The Kalongs know what is goming, 
and are all in a flutter, ready to decamp 
at a moment’s notice, but still resolved 
to make the best of the remaining min- 
utes, and eating away with might and 
main as they hover about the ri 
clusters. At the sight of them the 
villagers approach with stealthy , 
till suddenly the stones begin to fly, 
pebbles as big as eggs hurtling through 
the tree-tops like a storm of grape and 
canister. Then a rush ahead,—the Ka- 
longs have taken wing and are hurrying 
off seaward ; but, even as they sail away 


in headlong flight, their ranks are deci- 


mated by smaller stones, and more than 
one sky-fox comes flopping down, flop- 
ping backward also in a desperate attempt 


to régain the shore, well knowing that in © 
the water he will .suffer a speedy sea- 


change in the maw of an Indian shark. 
Fenix L. Oswa.p. - 
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“yYou COWARD! YOU DISHONORED VALCOUR!”—Page 257. 


CHAPTER I. 


HEN General Valcour rose in his 
stirrups and made a speech, he 
knew not ‘the subtle ways” into which 
it would lead. In itself the speech was 
not as bright as a comet’s head, but it 
had a longer tail. Because of it a saucy 
editor was horsewhipped, a good girl 
was turned into an little schemer, 
and a peri was evolved from somewhere 
who set everybody by the ears with her 
beauty, her wealth, and her extraordi- 
nary papa. Furthermore, a wicked 
deed was bared to light, and General 
Valcour’s son got a wife. 

Midway among these consequences 
was one of pertinent interest to the 
general himself: he was ordered to Hot 
Springs for his health. Here let us see 


him for the first time, issuing from his 


lodgings on his son’s arm and creeping 
to his matutinal bath. 
_ An ugly street!’ The only th 
fare, it is lined on either side with 
wooden structures, low and mean-look- 
- and drug-shops, physicians’ offi- 
ces, gambling-saloons. . An ugly com- 
! Women with strange complex- 
men dragging diseased 
knotted with rheumatism; invalids in 
chairs, on crutches,—young girls, chil- 
dren, evem; sufferers attended by anx- 
ious love, others walking alone in dread- 


.| ful isolation; with leprous faces, or 


features needing “ restoration” as ob- 
viously as chipped statues of antiquity ; 
all submitting without a blush to curious 
gaze, for pain, though chaste as Godiva’s. 
self, lacks her modesty. Heavy hills, — 
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dark in growth of black-jack and pine, 
guarded the deep and narrow valley and 
seemed to shut them out from the world’s 
beating sympathy, in with their aches 
and groans and prayers and curses it 
may be; yet as with one voice might 
they cry, “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my og od 
For on their steep sides were the hot 
springs bursting out here and there in 
vast pools, trickling down among fantas- 
tic crystals of rock and masses of pen- 
tagonal-sided and pointed needles to the 
baths below. 
The Valcours, father and son, were 
a noticeable pair. Who has not heard 
of the Valcours of Louisiana,—the tall, 
thin, courtly, keen-eyed, polished race? 
The “ fighting Valcours” they had been 
always called, and in time of war our 
neral did not forget what was due to 
is name. He had commanded a bri- 
gade of “Tigers,” whose fame rang 
through the South. Ill-natured people 
said that since the war a brigade of 
tigers had commanded the general. He 
called them principles: they were other- 
wise known as prejudices. In truth, he 
did not easily get over the results of 
the war. In his broken age the mem- 
ory of some desperate charge would call 
blood and fire to cheek and eye. He 
was in very earnest a “last-ditch” sol- 
dier, who grieved sorely that his bones 
had_ not been left to whiten on a South- 
ern battle-field rather than he should live 
to swallow the bitter results of defeat. 
Gladly would he have spurred his horse 
over the battlements, like the magnifi- 
cent knight who had 


Fought his fight, and lived his life, 

. And drunk his share of wine, 
until disaster came to be treated like a 
bagatelle and forgotten in his gay leap 
into another world. 

But regrets were for night and soli- 

tude and bitter twilight hours. From 
the expression of irritated weakness now 
on the general’s face, one may judge 
that only a little-great matter occupies 
his mind. “Such a beastly hole!” he 
is saying. ‘ Why didn’t I fetch a cook 
and rent a house to begin with ?” 


(HE VALCOURS. 


(Seer. 


“The lodgings are a great improve- 
ment on the hotel,” says the young man 
cheerily. 

“Humph! that hotel would kill a 
well man. How long have we been 
here, Garry ?” 

“Three weeks; and the mother has 
sent two boxes. How did she know we 


| were starving ?” 


“T sup it is doing me good,” ~ 
grumbles ., general, “but it seems to 
me that my stomach is nothing but a 
reservoir for hot water. Ugh! Soaked, 
drenched, sweated three times a day,— 
then filled with the vile stuff!” 

Garry’s laugh rang out like a boy’s. 
Gloomy faces brightened in sympathy, 
and a passer-by arrested them with a 
sudden flow of genial words: ‘“ Good- 
morning, gentlemen. Excuse me; but 
a sound like that at this hour of the 
morning is worth turning out of bed to | 
hear.” 

The general and his son were forced 
to stop. 

A big ungloved hand was partly 
offered, then withdrawn and waved 
loosely in air. “A bland morning, is 
it not?” said the owner of the hand; 
“and a fine show of the Doctors’ Own. 
So I call the patients. What do you 
think, gentlemen, of the springs? What 
is your opinion of their curative proper- 
ties? They ought to cure the poor 
devils that have to stay here. For it 
is hard living. Don’t you find it so, 
sir?” 

This was point-blank to the general. 
He bowed stiffly. “Somewhat so, sir, 
to a man of my years.” ; 

“That makes a difference, certainly. 
Comfort and well-cooked food should ac- 
company old age, as well as love, honor, 
troops of friends, and the rest of it.” 

The man stood directly in the path. 
And there was a great deal of him. He 
was tall, with several pounds of super- 
fluous flesh about him. His eyes were 
gray and indirect, his forehead low and 
loosely wrinkled, his nose large, his mouth 
shrewd, double. could 
not possibly him a gentleman; yet 
it was equally impossible to say he had 
never been one. A touch of humor 
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almost redeemed the impertinent folly 
of his address. You were not sure but 
that an air of good society hung about 
him. This flattering thought suggested 
itself to Garry, but not to the general, I 
am bound to say. “ Now, what a pity,” 
continued the stranger, “that some nice 
Southern woman,—one of the impover- 
ished, you know,—who understands 
cooking and human nature, doesn’t come 
here and open a boarding-house! The 
Doctors’ Own would pay like smoke. 
And she would ring in the ducats, sir,— 
ring in the ducats. How does it strike 
ou?” 
. The general: “I have formed no 
opinion, sir. May I trouble you to 
make way? Weare late.” : 
‘“Qne moment longer in the morni 
air. No offence. I was attracted. 
spoke. I am frank. Here is my card. 
Accept it. People are my hobbies,— 
people beyond everything. I have seen 
mountains and lakes and seas and 
landscapes that were as harmonious, sir, 
as symphonies. And art in marble and 
art in color. And I’ve read all the 
books worth reading. And I come back 
to humanity. We, sir,—you to me, I to 
you,—are more profound, more interest- 
ing, more mysterious, than Jura answer- 
ing through her misty shroud back to 
the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud.” 
The general had grown very restive. 
The stranger seemed airily unconscious 
that he was blocking the way. “I met 
a servant just now,” said he; “yours, 
sir, perhaps? A shining boy of Africa, 
loaded with the paraphernalia of some 
aristocrat’s bath: a tin can with a spout, 
—sort of parody on a teapot,—a suit of 
flannels, an ulster, a thermometer. While 
I,—I, as you say in the sweet South, 
tote my own things myself. And what 
are you here for, sir? Gout, per- 
haps ?” 
“No, sir,” said the general in a voice 
of thunder, attempting to push by, but 
detained by, “No offence. I have no 
curiosity. A man is no more bound to 
name his disease than his sweetheart. 
As for me, I don’t mind saying that I’m 
here—” he leaned forward close to the 
general’s haughty and disgusted face to 
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say in an impressive whisper, “to bile — 
the whiskey out !” 

Garry laughed and made a skilful 
movement forward. ‘May you be suc- 
cessful!” he said. ‘“ And now, sir, good- 
morning.” 

The stranger raised his hat, displaying 
a head of black hair with a singularly 
conspicuous white lock just above the 
forehead. 

“That is one of the evils of such a 
place as this,” said the general, in great 
wrath: “you are at the mercy of every 
vagabond.” 

“Still, the lava of learning flowed 
from the crater’s mouth,” laughed Gar- 
ry. .“ What is the scamp’s name ?— 
Aha! here we are! Philip Hamilton 
Leacock! What a mouthful!” 

“Throw the polluted thing away,” 
said the general peevishly, “and, for 
heaven’s sake, Garry, never give the 
fellow a chance to fasten on you. He 
wouldn’t have dared such an imperti- 
nence before the war.” 


CHAPTER II. 


WHILE the general in his hot-box 
perspires and drinks and grumbles, let 


us go back to that h.. Long after- 
ward, when he could bear to speak of 
it, we have his word that it was not 
premeditated. He had ridden into 
Arnville that morning ly, as a 
country gentleman should, and not more 
annoyed than usual about the affairs of 
the nation. In fact, it was but recent- 
ly that the general had awakened to 
his old interest in political questions. 
It was not to be expected that he should 
soon rally from the whipping that the 
finest gentlemen in the world had: re- 
ceived. At the close of the war he 
withdrew himself disdainfully from “the 
muddle,” and lived in the near: past. 
To manage his plantation was his occu- 
pation, to talk in mournful numbers of 
some ravishing incident of battle to the 
exquisite little lady he had miade: his 
wife his relaxation, ‘to blow out his 
brains his temptation,—this most of all 
when he thought of his glorious young 
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friend Gallatin Jenkins and wished - that 
he lay beside him with a bullet-hole 
through his breast. But, after all, the 

neral knew it to be his duty to live. 

0, with visits from old. friends, stirring 
battles with the field-hands, an avoid- 
ance of newspapers, and an elaboration of 
the most pessimistic philosophy, he made 
shift to throw away a good many years. 
Suddenly he awoke to the consciousness 
_of an ugly isolation. The comrades of. 
his and manhood were dropping 
around him, yielding to that cruelly- 
clever player whom the best of us can 
only weary with a long game. None 
could take their places, for they were a 
picked lot, born of the time and social 
conditions. Brought up to fight chick- 
ens, race horses, drink whiskey, punctual 
at the communion-table, chivalrous to- 
ward women, not insensible to beauty 
but demanding wives like Ceesar’s and 
intrusting their names grandly to such 
gentle keeping, generous but inflexible 
masters, ready to kill their best friend 
for a nice point of honor, finely familiar 
with the classics but indifferent to mod- 
ern literature, excelling in all bodily 
exercises, consecrating their intellectual 
forces to a mastery of the science of gov- 
ernment, they were for the most part 
superb figures. Memory lingers on them 
_ with satisfaction, for they are becoming 
as extinct as dodos. A few are left, who 
feel themselves head-lights to illumine 
_ the pages of history for younger men. 

But alas! to speak profanely, those who 
run—for office—will not read by these 
lights. 

Another cause contributed to sting 
General Valcour from his self-centred 
gloom. He feared that the indifference 
of his broken spirit had exercised a 
hurtful influence on his son. Garoché 
was as apathetic as his father about po- 
litical questions—which surely was un- 
natural in a young man and a Valcour. 
The general could not comprehend the 
temper which doubts. He himself was 
decisive and quick in thought and act. 
You might have laid his sparse body 
low with bullet or bludgeon without so 
much’ as jostling one of his opinions. 
He was not a man to “opine,” “sur- 
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mise,” or “venture to think:” he knew. 
There were no shadings in his pictures 
of life. 
white men and negroes, gentlemen and 
blackguards, heaven and hell. He looked 
to find in Garoché a splendid young edi- 
tion of himself. But in the son of his 
loins there was a strain of puzzling 
blood. He was a dreamer, a student, 
fond indeed of hunting and riding, but 
addicted to verse-making, as the general 
oe to his horror, and content to 
trifle through the days in badin 
with his mother. So. the Sather as 
out from his shell and undertook the 
son’s political education. He found 
himself in a drill-world of transition. 
The generation coming on was one of 
yelling iconoclasts. The New had once 
scarcely meant more than youth,—keen- 
er ardor, browner hair. But now—the 
devil only knew what: reconstruction, 
topsy-turviness, and tyranny hiding its 
iron hand in the fair velvet of philan- 
thropy. 

Pondering rather in. sorrow. than 
wrath, the general rode in to Arnville, 
to whose teapot tempests he now lent 
his mournful attention. Arnville was 
an insignificant town. It had sprung 
up since the war,—its nucleus an indigo- 
factory, its population made up chiefly 
of Swedish laborers, negroes, some thrifty 
Arcadian families, and a scant sprinkling 
of gentlefolks living here for economy's 
despised sake. 

It was an exciting time in the small 
burgh. A Republican candidate for 
some office had been brought forward, 
toward whom the negro voters did much 
incline. General Valcour felt sure that 
the very “‘myrmidons” who were work- 
ing his crop were ripe to vote against 
his vehement advice ; and he would have 
turned them all off, “a solid Africa,” 
crop or no crop, but for Garry’s vigorous 
protest. 

As he rode into town, he saw a crowd 
gathered in the square around a cotton- 
bale, upon which, like an eagle above an 
ale-house sign, was perched a politician. 
He had a lean and hyn lak, and 
he spoke with sound and fury. The 
negroes cheered vociferously on hearing 


There were heat and cold, 
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that they were the — of any. that 
trod the universal globe, and that it 
rested with them to secure their liber- 
ties, to clinch the nail and stamp the 
act, by voting for James G..C. Dupuy 
at the coming election. This gentleman 
was then compared to the gigantic oak, 
protecting all who sought its shade; 
and it was boldly ‘averred that if such 
as he filled the President’s shoes a new 
South would arise like a phoenix from 
the ruins of the old, with beak of blood 
and eye of flame and plumage of un- 
sullied snow ! 

It was a wonder that such balderdash 
should have fired the general’s blue 
blood. But his sense of humor was not 
keen, and when the speaker concluded 
with some astounding assertions that he 
dared any man to deny, the old man’s 
patience was at an end. He spurred 
his horse into the crowd, shouting, “Sir, 
I deny every confounded word you have 
uttered !” 

“ Speech! speech !” cried a voice. 

The orator of the cotton-bale mopped 
his brow, took a copious draught of 
water, and slipped down among his 
friends. The crowd doubled its num- 
bers. Even a few feminine skirts flut- 
tered at its edges. A young man was 
attracted with the others. He gave a 
great start at sight of the figure on the 
gray horse, and, jamming his hat down 
over his eyes, prepared to listen.. Then 
it was that, rising in his stirrups, the 
general made the speech. 

“You negroes distrust your old mas- 
ters,” he began: “shall I tell you why ? 
There once lived a proud dare-devil of a 
fellow, who was king over all England, 


and, better than that, was called Rich- | - 


ard the Lion-Hearted, because with his 
own bare hand he had torn a lion’s heart 
from its living body. _He was a Chris- 


tian prince, and he challenged Saladin, | 
a heathen, to a feat of arms. The day. 


for the contest came. With one blow 
of his battle-axe Richard shivered a 
mighty rock to fragments. But Sala- 
din, the wily Saracen, with a stroke .of 
his keen scimitar severed in twain a veil 
of gauze thin as the wind it waved in. 
As I read that old story not long ago, 
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I said to myself, I have seen some- 
thing like this in our own time. War, 
honest and terrible as the lion-hearted 
chief, struck with his mighty battle-axe 
and destroyed the old rock of slavery 
forever. Then came Diplomacy, Cant, 
Carpet-baggism, Radicalism,—give it 
what name you will,—like the sneakin 
heathen devil, and with its tw 
sword cut the fine invisible cords of 
affection that.once bound together the 
hearts of masters and slaves.” 

Loud applause. They did not quite 
see what the general was “driving at,” 
but in some dim way felt flattered. | 

‘“‘He must have meant to do it,” 
thought the young man, smiling under 
his moustache: “in the bosom of his 
innocent family he plotted a speech and — 
prepared that fine simile.” But the son 
did injustice to his father’s familiarity 
with Sir Walter Scott. SH 

Well had it been for the :general had 
he confined himself to the glittering 
regions of romance. But, alas! drunk 
with the possibilities of words, he gave 
way to a long-pent fury. Dignified in 
the beginning, he took too soon the step 
leading from the sublime. He created 
men of straw to.tear them to pieces ; he 
lashed the Republican candidate with 
stinging personalities ; he wandered from 
his subject to denounce Mr. Davis as the 
one man accountable for defeat in the 
late war. He was veered .about - by his 
passions, like Gulliver in his boat at the 
mercy of the fans of the mischievous 
ladies of Brobdingnag. He assigned to 
the negro his “ proper place in creation” 
with a plainness sufficiently unpalatable 
to be greeted with growls and jeers. 

“No. brains, has-we? no souls to be 
damned, hey? Take dat, den.” An 
arm was lifted to fling a dead fish, but 
it was caught from behind. | ay 

“Drop that,” said a low voice of 


he negro turned angrily. In a sec- 
ond his hat was off. ‘Lor’, Mars’ 


Garry, I axes yo’ pardon. .My blood 
wus up, an’ I kinder forgot it wus de 


general a-speakin’.” 


“ He has forgotten himself,” thought 
Garry gloomily. 
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On the whole, however, the crowd 


was good-natured. They guffawed, and | lair 


made bets as to how long the gray horse 
would stand. One vulgar wretch cried, 
it, old cock!” And the general's 
son gnawed his under-lip and swore. 

did not wish his father to know 
he had heard his speech; and the two 
met at dinner with impassive faces. 
Probably it had by this time dawned on 
the general’s mind that he had made an 
ass of himself; but show me the man 
who will acknowledge so much to his 
family, and I will match him with a 
phoenix. 

A few days later, as Garry waited for 
a plate of soup in an Arnville restau- 
rant, he took up a paper, The Arnville 
Avalanche, that lay on the table. A 
dusky red sprang to his cheek as he 
caught the name of Valcour in its lead- 
ing article: he read it with contending 
feelings of rage and shame. It was a 
review of the general’s speech, which the 
editor seemed to have taken seriously. 
His editorial was very funny ; but for 
once Garry failed to see the humorous 
side. The sentences were marshalled 
with great pomposity; the “brutal in- 
stincts of the old slave-owner” were 
pointed out, the “strokes of a madman 
in the air’ pompously ridiculed, and 
the “blatant falsehoods of baffled rage” 
touched on with dignified regret. Worse 
was to come. Nearly the whole of the 
inside page was given to a rough but 
spirited wood-cut. There were the vil- 
lage square, the grinning crowd, the 
heaped-up cotton-bales, and the general 
on a meek gray horse, with a long sen- 
tence dropping like a ribbon from his 
mouth. And, alackaday! a sort of bon- 
net adorned the general’s head, through 
‘which a pair of asses’ ears protruded. 
Underneath, of course, was scrawled,— 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us ! 


Garry was quite as enraged as might 
have been expected of a Valcour cock- 
erel. It was not his habit to carry 

istols or knives; but he had a muscu- 
ar arm, a stout fist, and a good riding- 
whip. Armed with these, he sought the 


editor of the Arnville Avalanche in his 


The editor—a little man—was alone. 
He was answering a dun when 
rapped,—a fact that should have secured 
him such immunity as that enjoyed 
by Hamlet’s step-father at his prayers. 
No time was wasted in parley. The 
impetuous Southerner fell on his victim, 
cowhided him, and flung him into a cor- 
ner. There was no resistance beyond a 
few discursive kicks, and no outcry. 

“Now, sir!” said Garry between his 
teeth ; “now, sir! My name is Valcour.” 

The editor picked himself up and felt 
his arms and legs carefully. “I knew 
you as soon as you came in,” he said. 
“T could have you arrested, sir.” 

“Do it! I'll pay the fine, and have 
you arrested the next day.” 

“Hold on a minute. Let us talk this 
over. I wrote that leader. What did 
you think of it?” 

“T thought it a damned insult.” 

“ And what did you think of General 
Valcour’s speech ?” 

“That is beside the question.” 

“T beg your pardon. It is exactly to 
the question. Put itanother way. Had 

our name been Doe or Roe, instead of 

alcour, you would have called it a piece 
of tomfoolery: now, wouldn’t you?” In 
spite of the thrashing he had just received, 
there was an air of invincible good na- 
ture about the queer little man. His 
face was like a mask of simplicity, with 
short red hair bristling around it, a 
sturdy snub nose, much freckled, a large 
mouth, and a pair of merry blue eyes, 
very wide apart, sparkling as if life were 
a joke. 

“T cannot go into abstract questions,” 
said Garry coldly. “The fact is, you 
put a public affront on my father.” 

“Did he not put himself before the 
public?” 
hy This is no matter for argument, 

“Church is my name, sir; David 
Patman Church.” 

“ Well, Mr. David Patman Church, I 
will fight you.” 

“ You will not argue, because you can- 
not justify your cowardly attack.” 


| 
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“J make all allowance for the feelings 
of a son,” said Mr. Church, with an air 
of kindly consideration delicious under 
the circumstances. 

“JT will fight you,” repeated Garry, 
with what the pacific editor must have 
thought “ damnable iteration.” 

“You will not, sir! you will not! It’s 
by no means my plan of life to be killed 
by any fellow who happens to be a good 
pistol-shot and on the wrong side of a 
question. I am none of your fire-eaters. 
I am a man of peace, from the Louisiana 
Bluffs. You would have done well to 
find this out before your base attack.” 

Garry scarcely knew whether to laugh, 
or to feel ashamed, or to walk out of the 
office with open contempt. “I acted 
hastily,” he began, with a puzzled look. 

“Sir,” cried the editor, “if that is 
meant as an apology, I accept it on one 
condition.” 

“ And that—?” said Garry, seized with 
sudden curiosity, though he had not 
meant to apologize. 

“ Ts your word of honor not to mention 
this—er—episode. I am a new man 
here. I have only had the Avalanche 
two months. Such is the cursed bloody. 
code of this country that I should actu- 
ally lose subscribers if it were known 
I had refused to pop at a fellow-man at 
forty paces.” 

A feeling of compunction came over 
Garry, though he was decidedly inclined 
to smile. Mr. Church was so short and 
slight that he began to be uncomfortably 
conscious of his six feet and muscles of 
steel. This was an odd chap, certainly ; 
but should not a man take his ease in his 
own opinions? “I'll hold my tongue,” 
he said briefly, and moved toward the 
door. Mr. Church followed. Garry 
noticed that an expression of pain crossed 
his face as he rose. He felt almost as 
if he had struck a woman. “On m 
soul, sir, I am sorry,” he said, with sud- 
den impulsiveness. “ Won’t you shake 
hands ?” 

How sheepish the young gentleman 


felt when the little editor put his hands’ 


behind him! “No, sir,” he said firmly. 
“The hand of Douglas is his own, and 
Vor. II. N. 8.—17 
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never shall—” He stopped suddenly, 
his expression changing to one of alarmed 
amiability. A clear whistle of two notes 
sounded at a little distance. Garry 
turned, and saw a young girl coming 
up the stair. 
_ “My sister,” whispered Mr. Church 
hurriedly ; “‘she must -not- notice any- 
thing unusual.” And he extended his 
hand, -which Garry grasped cordially. 
“ But you will understand, sir,” said'the 
editor darkly, “that this is hollow.” 

-“ Certainly,” said: Mr. Valcour, fun 
gleaming in his eyes; “but I shall hope 
some day to make it—solid.” He sup- 


pressed every sign of mirth, and lifted. 
his hat gravely as he passed Miss 
Church,—a girl with short red -curls and 
a face of childlike and freckled chubbi- 
ness, clouded by an odd expression of 


CHAPTER III. 

“ You are fit for nothing but to dangle 
after your mother,” the general had once 
wrathfully declared to hisson. 

To which Garry, with his charming 
temper, had gayly responded, “ My dear 
father, how can I ever be grateful enough: 
to you for having given me such a 
mother to dangle after!” : 

Madame Valcour was the sweetest 
woman in Louisiana,—gay, -natured, 
witty, well-bred. A who' 
would have thought love before marriage 
as great an impropriety as suicide, she 
had accepted, at sixteen, the husband. 
her parents suggested —General Val- 
cour, twenty years her senior. “I mar- 
ried as I said my prayers,’ she would 
say afterward, with her droll look,— 
“sustained by faith.” 

The result had been happy. The 
general admired and adored her, as all 
sweet women must be admired and 
adored or miss something for which 
neither fame nor heaven can compensate, 
and the world was at her feet. “What 
winters she had had in the moon-shaped 
city, the next best thing to Paris! Up 
and down the brown, lazy river the gen- 
eral’s ships had floated, officered by en- 
slaved Frenchmen, who threw up their 
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caps at a smile from the dark-eyed Su- 
zanne Valcour. In New Orleans she 
reigned a very queen. So young, so 
lovely, so protected by a proud love, all 
eyes turned to her when she appeared in 
her box at the opera, or drove along the 
shell road the prettiest ponies in the city, 
or danced in ravishing costumes at the 
masquerades, in which she delighted. 

But the war !—that ended all. The 
plantation up the river, though regarded 
as the family home and the future burial- 
place of all their race, had heretofore 
been used merely as a retreat from dis- 
sipation or as a royal house of entertain- 
ment. It became now the sole possession 
of the Valcours. The general must 
make up his mind to be a mere country 
gentleman, without the wealth that once 
made that position the most enviable in 
the world. Something, indeed, he mur- 
mured to his wife about good crops and 
future winters in the city ; but— 

“No, my friend,” she said, with her 
quick nod; “our day is gone by. The 
city is changed. It is our world no 
more. I have my memories, and’— 
with a sudden ripple of laughter— 
“twelve—twenty boxes full of fine 
gowns. I shall wear them all out here, 
mon général, regardful no longer of 
. fashion. They are rather fine, my faith ! 
for the country ; but I have my king to 
dress for! And the money for new ones 
shall be saved for Prince Garoché.” 

“ Yes, a prince with his kingdom lost.” 

“What of that?” said the lady su- 
perbly ; “by and by he will marry, and 
there will be a host of grandchildren to 
make us gay. You will teach them 
to be heroes. You will tell them the 
story of the war, and they will hang on 
your lips,—the darlings !—and wish that 
heaven had made them such men !” 

“ What a light-hearted little thing you 
are, Suzanne !” 

“ And what a heavy-hearted six-foot 
knight are you, my darling!” and she 
nestled to his arms, with tender laughter 
bubbling from her lips that should have 
reached to the heart against which she 
leaned. The gay little lady had been as 
truly a sunbeam at the dull plantation as 
-ever in the bright social world that seemed 


her natural home. She had kept her 
word about her dress. Every day mak- 
ing her careful toilets, never changing 
the style of her robes, she had each year 
grown more picturesque, with her wide 
skirts, hoops, and pretty arms half hid 
in the flowing lace of her sleeves. 
Never a white thread shone in the 
shining blackness of her hair, which 
she wore in the fashion of her school- 
girl days,—one satin lock, finger-wide, 
drawn back straight from the brow, and 
on either side a six-strand braid, brought 
crescent-wise against the cheeks to the 
low coil at the nape of the neck. 

Such is the mother Garry “ dangled 
after.” I protest myself as much her 
lover as he. 

He thought of her as he rode home 
after his encounter with Mr. Church, 
for she had an eye for character and he 
knew would enjoy the oddities of the 
little editor. Of his father so much 
cannot be said. He devoutly hoped 
that no friendly mischief-maker would 
see to it that Mr. Church’s obnoxious 
“leader” should meet the general’s eye. 
As he rode up the long avenue he espied 
his father’s lean figure on the veranda, 
pacing with irregular step, glancing now 
and then at an open newspaper in his 
hand. “The murder is out,” thought 
Garry: “ now for astirring time.” _Dis- 
mounting lightly, he tossed the reins to 
a small black boy, who bore the great 
name of Numa Pompilius, and ran up 
the steps. Perhaps he had a sneaking 
hope that he might pass unchallenged ; 
but it was not to be. 

“ Have you seen this, Garoché?” said 
the general in a voice of studied modera- 
tion, handing his son the open sheet. 

“T have, sir,”—and Garry crumpled 
the paper into an indignant sheet,— 
“and I wonder what fool sent it to 

ou.” 

“The fool has my thanks,” said the 
general warmly. “It could not have 
been in my hands too soon. Do you 
know anything of the fellow who edits 
this blackguard sheet ?” 

“T understand that he is a man of 
peace from the Louisiana Bluffs,” said 
Garry, smiling in spite of himself. 
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“Man of peace! Humph! Well, 
I’ve sent him a challenge !” 

“ What, sir 2” 

“ Why are you surprised? Perhaps, 
my son,’—and the old man’s tone 
changed to tenderness,—“ perhaps you 
have anticipated me. You have consid- 
ered my age. You have challenged him 
yourself?” There was something inex- 
pressibly touching in the father's face, 
as if his very soul yearned toward his 


son. 

Garry would have given much to have 
responded to his question with a hearty 
“Yes.” He was curiously reminded of 
asad moment in his life. It was just 
at the close of the war, when his father 
came home. His mother was weeping, 
and he, a little lad, sat on the knee of 
the stern old soldier in gray. As if it 
had been yesterday, he recalled the long 
and mournful gaze bent on his face, and 
heard the very tones of his father’s 
voice as he said, “ Garry, the cause is 
lost. I must put away my sword.” 
Then a great sob had choked in his 
throat, and the child had flung his 
arms around the proud old neck that 
refused to bend itself to a yoke. 

Now, the son could say nothing. He 
could not even tell of the very creditable 
caning Mr. Church had received at his 
hands. Damn his promise! 

“T see,” cried his father, with biting 
sarcasm, “that I did my hot-blooded, 
impetuous son more than justice. I 
commend his prudence. It is a safe 
virtue.” 

“Father, you know that you are the 
only man who could take that tone with 
me. As for this matter, your honor is 
as dear to me as my own. But this man 
is beneath your notice. little, time- 
serving fellow—” 

“Ay, I know the type:  devil- 
dodgers.” 

“ I wish to heaven you had spoken to 
me before sending a challenge!” 

“To what end?” asked the general, 
whose anger seemed to flow and ebb 
like a tide; for his tone now was of 
kindly melancholy. “To what end? 
On many points we do not think alike.” 

He resumed his walk, and Garry went 


to his room, wondering in what way this 
subject would be renewed. There would 
be no duel, he was very sure; and he 
speculated as to what original form Mr. 
Church’s refusal to fight would take. 
The whole matter grew more and more 
distasteful to the moody young man, 
and he threw it from him with a 
lightened brow as he heard the tap-. 
tap of little heels coming up the stair. 
He flung his door open, to be favored 
with the sight of a little lady in wine- 
colored silk slipping along the polished 
waxed floor as easily and lightly as if on 
skates. 

“ Ah! that you should catch me play- 
ing the school-girl !” she cried, in a voice 
that rang through the hall like a bell. 

“Lady Suzanne,” said Garry, grave, 
but smiling, “it is my solemn conviction 
that when we are so rash as to leave you 
alone in the house you lock all the doors 
and slide down the balusters !”” 

“ Cockledemoy! my boy, my boy! 
Have I trained you up to be a sauce- 
box?” How pretty she looked, standing 
there beside her tall son ! 

“ Let me see your foot,” he said, with 
a sigh. 

For answer she sank slowly to the 
floor. Her full skirts, gathered round 
her tiny waist with never a hint of 
a gore, settled wide about her, making 
what children call a Dutch cheese. She 
looked up at Garry, laughing. 

“You remind me of a Christmas 
candle,” he said, “rising slim and long 
from multitudinous curls of tissue-paper. 
But do you really think to baffle me, 
you poor little fairy of a woman? Now 
keep perfectly still.” He lifted her as 
if she were a child and ran with her to 
her chamber, where he placed her, care- 
fully as a bit of china, on a lounge. 
Then he caught her little foot in his 
hand. “I knew it,” he cried: “I heard 
the click-clack on the stairs, and knew 
only a Louis Quinze heel could make 
it. Ah, traitress! Did you not promise 
me to wear no more such slippers ?” 

“No, no, Garry! Only to buy no 
more. And I made these myself.” 
She took it off, displaying a diminutive 
foot, in a silk stocking ornamented with 
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three darns, on which Garry gazed ad- 
miringly. “See! I cut some old boots 
down, edged the tops with lace, put on 
some rosettes, and voila les pantoufles ! 
Are they not pretty ?” 

“Pretty enough to be put under a 
glass case and kept there! Think of 
that article I read you the other day 
about the frightful injuries resulting to 
instep and spine and brain and morals, 
my lady, from wearing these barbaric 
monstrosities !”” 

“T wish the man who wrote that 
could see my ball-slippers,—heels as high 
as new lead-pencils, and in the very 
middle of the foot.” 

“ Horrible! I’ve no doubt your ad- 
mirers used to say, ‘What a pity that 
lovely creature should be deformed by 
having a foot shaped like a goat's 
hoof !’” 

“ Au contraire,” she murmured, a 
wicked light dancing in her eyes: “ my 
face only slew its thousands,—like Saul, 
you know,—but my foot was a little 
David, to lay its tens of thousands 
low!” 

“ Mother, mother! the tone of your 
morals is like the tameness of Selkirk’s 
birds, really quite ‘shocking to me.’” 

“Condemn me to a lifetime of Louis 
Quinze heels by way of penance.” 

“ You are very nice,” said Garry, in a 
melancholy tone; “you have even cer- 
tain attractions that show that Nature’s 
design in forming you was kind. But, 
oh! think what you might have been 
had you always worn a good, stout, flat, 
English shoe !” 

“‘ Heavens! my own attributes would 
have crushed me. Long, long since I 
should have fallen, like Rome, under the 
weight of my own magnificence.’> 

' I fear the general was right when he 
called his wife and son a frivolous young 
pair. They had always been good com- 
rades. An odd, old-fashioned child 
Garry was, until the general tore him 
from his mother’s arms and flung him 
into school, with the injunction to delay 
not in learning the use of his fists. His 
teachers found him a character; his 
mates could not make him out. They 
all liked him, however, from the greedy 
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“big boy,” of whom he gravely begged 
to told when he ready 
to burst,—like the giant eater in Rabe- 
lais —to the curly-haired dunce, to whom 
he said, ‘‘ Put money in thy purse, Rod- 
erigo. It is the best thing you can hope 
to gain.” 

He came home much more of a boy, 
delighting his father with his muscle 
and his mother with droll stories of his 
school-mates. At sixteen he was sent to 
college at Georgetown, from whence he 
returned with the highest honors of his 
class, burning with ardent young life. 
Not even his mother had ever guessed 
how bitterly the home-coming had <dis- 
appointed him. There was enough to 
do, indeed. If in the old days those 
vast and well-ordered plantations were 
like the patriarchal households of Scrip- 
ture, each seemed now a small State torn 
by internal dissensions. If Garry could 
have plunged heart and soul into the 
struggle and tried his own theories as to 
the management of the human material, 
his life would have been divested of its 
ennui. But the general kept a tight 
hold of the reins of government, and 
was even suspicious of too active an in- 
terference on the part of his son, whom 
he regarded as a sentimentalist. His 
own had been a generous rule ; but he 
was tenfold more imperious and exacting 
now than in the old slave-days. He did 
not know how much of the prosperity 
of the plantation was due to the quiet 
influence of “ Mars’ Garry,” whom the 
negroes all adored, and for whose sake 
they declared among themselves that 
they “wouldn’t sass de ole gineral wid- 
out powerful ’vocation.” 

“The dear pater,” Garry said to his 
mother, “he is so ill satisfied with this 


-useless son of his. He wants me to go 


into politics.” 

“Why don’t you? Please him, and 
give yourself an occupation.” 

“You can’t touch pitch and not be 
defiled.” 

“Heat your pitch hot,” laughed Ma- 
dame Valcour, “and pour it into your 
own moulds.” 

“The truth is, mother, I am needed 
here more than you think. Father does 
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not understand free labor, and he irri- 

tates the hands awfully. You've no 
idea how much soothing I have to do. 
I really believe the whole thing would 

go to pieces if left entirely to the general. 

The plantation is our support, dear. My 
lace is here.” 

“Poor boy! itis hard for you to wear 
your life out in this dull round.” 

“Oh, my life is not begun. You 
shall yet matronize me in the gay world 
for which you ever sigh, like a woman, 
—no, no, never sigh, like an angel.” 
And Garry kissed the little hand, splen- 
did with rings. 

A scratching knock was heard at the 
door. “Numa, or a tame cat,” cried 
Garry. And his mother’s “ Entrez” 
rang out like a note of music. 

In protruded a little black head: 
“Here's a note for you, Mars’ Garry; 
an’ de gineral say will you have de good- 
ness to step down to de library ?” 

“ He has heard from Church,” thought 
Garry. With an aw revoir to his mother, 
who looked very keenly after him, he 
left the room. On his way to the library 
he opened his own note, an expression of 
utter bewilderment stealing over his fea- 
tures as he read. 

The general sat with an open note be- 
fore him. “ Read this, Garry,” he said, 
striking the table with his palm, “and 
tell me if the fellow is fool or lunatic. 
Read it out.” 

“T knew that Church would do 
something unique,” was Garry's men- 
-: comment, as he bit his lips and 
read : 


“GENERAL VALCOUR: 

“Sir,—That you have white hair is. 
sufficient to protect you—” 

“To protect me!” cried the general ; 
“me!” 

“T have been taught from my youth 
up to honor the hoary head, whether 
it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness or not.” 


“Qh, damn his insolence!” from 


“ You have ason, however,” continued 
the note; “and if he will call on me at 
my office, I make no doubt we shall be 


able to settle this little difficulty without 
a resort to cold iron. 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“Davip PatMan CHURCH.” 


“Garry,” said General Valcour, with 
a disgusted look, “to sneak out of a 
fight is a dishonor of which I did not 
suppose even this scamp could be guilty. 
I don’t believe he is a Southern man. 
Of course there can be but one answer 
to such a note,—the horsewhip.” 

“ Father,” cried Garry, “I beg—I 
insist—that you place this matter in my 
hands. It is more seemly, more fitting 
in every way. I will donothing to com- 
promise your honor. Trust me.” 

“T will trust you, Garoché,” said the 
general, with a piercing look. “ And 
you will ride into Arnville to-morrow ?” 

“ As a matter of course.” 

By the light of his bedroom candle 
Garry read again the note he had re- 
ceived, and again amazement deepencd 
in his face: 

“Mr. Garocué VaLcour,—I know 
all, and would have you know my con- 
tempt for your cowardly attack. At 
the same time I blush for my brother 
that he will not fight and kill you as 
you deserve. If J were a man, neither 
you nor your father would have to ask 
me twice to fight. And I must tell you | 
that J drew the picture that gave so 
much offence to the Valcours. I shall 
put one in the next Avalanche a thou- 
sand times worse. 

“ Yours with scorn, 
“B. V. 


On this inflammatory document 
gazed~like one daft. B. V. Church! 
Who the deuce was he, she, or it? 
Why, the red-haired sister! It must 
be that little spitfire! And Garry sat 
down shaking with silent laughter. The 
situation was becoming ludicrously com- 
plicated. What did Church mean by 
referring to him in the note to his 
father? Was he aware of B. V.’s on- 
slaught? And how in the name of all 
the angels of the odd was he to keep 
his promise to the editor, appease his 
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father, and tie the pictorial hands of 
B. V.? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. CuurcH was not in when Garry 
called the next morning at his office. 
After waiting half an hour, young Mr. 
Valcour sought the editor’s home. It 
was a small house, aptly hidden behind 
shrinking mimosas; though doubtless 
Miss B. V. would have preferred that 
thorn-trees should guard it. Mr. Church 
met Mr. Valcour at the door. Appar- 
ently his views had undergone a change, 
or he felt that in his own house the hand 
of Douglas belonged to his guest, for he 
gave it to Garry with entire cordiality, 
and ushered him into a small stiff parlor, 
where sat—B. V. herself. ‘“:My sister,” 
said Mr. Church. 

The young lady put up. her lip and 
gave an impertinent little nod which 
made Garry wonder if she had read “The 
Virginians” and modelled her manner 
upon that of Hetty Lambert. In imita- 
tion of Mr. Warrington, he performed a 
very fine bow and boldly murmured, “The 
young lady with a talent for drawing.” 

“That you had never known, Mr. 
Valcour,” said Mr. Church with some 
dignity, “had I been consulted. It was 
my place to shoulder both picture and 
editorial.” 

“And to defend them,” put in Miss 
B. V., with what seemed to Garry a very 
hateful sneer. 

David gave a patient smile and ad- 
vanced a chair for Mr. Valcour: “ Be 
seated, if you please. My sister sent 
you a note, sir, by my own messenger, 
but I knew nothing of it until it was 
gone. The action was most unjustifia- 
ble, and I apologize for her.” 

Miss Church flushed until not a 
freckle could be seen: ‘ Understand, 
Mr. Valcour, that I make no apologies 
for myself; and allow me, brother 
David, to leave the room.” - 

“T think it would be best, dear,” he 
said mildly; and out went the young 
lady, so quickly that somehow she pro- 
duced the impression of having slammed 
the door. 
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“T apologize for her,” repeated the 
velien And now, Mr. Valcour, let us 
talk over this matter as becomes men 
with larger interests at stake.” Mr. Val- 
cour seated himself, with the dignity 
befitting the heir of a mo planta- 
tion, opposite the editor of the Arnville 
Avalanche. “ Of course, sir, you knew 
nothing of your father’s intention to 
send a challenge ?” 

“Nothing. I was amazed at hearing 
of his precipitancy.” 

“Tt seems to run in the family,” said 
Mr. Church drily. ‘“ You appreciated 
the tone of my reply ?” 

“Hardly,” said Garry, smiling. “I could 
not understand your reference to me.” 

“That, sir, was my bit of revenge. 
You will admit that you owe me some- 
thing before we are quits?” 

“ Well, yes. And I offered to fi—” 

“For heaven’s sake dismiss that 
bloodthirsty notion. Like Viola, I'm 
no fighter.” 

“What then? I do not quite under- 
stand you.” 

“You kept your promise ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Garry haughtily. 

“Aha! don’t you see? The quarrel 
is then between you and your father, 
rather than. between either one of you 
and myself!” And Mr. Church gave an 
amiable and grotesque chuckle. 

“ Exactly!” cried Garry, bursting into 
a laugh, with a ludicrous feeling of hav- © 
ing been outwitted by the man of peace 
from the Louisiana Bluffs. 

“This makes us even,” said Mr. 
Church. “Now I give you my word 
that I bear you no malice. May we 
not talk as friends?” 

“By all means,” said Garry, for there 
was something very engaging about the 
simplicity, directness, and peasant-like 
bonhommie of the little man. 

“A few words about my sister, to be- 
gin with. She would not have known 
of this affair but for happening to call 
at the office, where the—er—débris 
hinted at a scene of violence.” 

Through this masterly allusion Garry 
was reminded that he had thrown his 
broken riding-whip on the floor, over- 
turning a chair or two, and perhaps 
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upsetting an ink-bottle. He blushed as 


he thought of poor little B. V. entering 


on such a scene. 

“She demanded an explanation. I 
have never had concealments. from her. 
Gradually I told her all. She demanded 
that I should kill you.” 

“Why, she is a regular fire-eater.” 

“Yes,” said David simply: “we are a 
fighting family.” 

By heroic effort Garry preserved an 
iron gravity. David seemed to feel, 
however, that some explanation was 
needed. 

“J do not fight,” he said, “for rea- 
sons satisfactory to myself. She is of 
a different temper. She was her grand- 
father’s favorite, and he gave her the 
name of Buena Vista. He was a fight- 
er on that glorious field.” 

“She must have been a girl after his 
own heart.” 

“She was, sir. She thinks that she 
should have been the man of the family, 
—that I lack spirit. But I look at it 
in this way. 1 have to do my duty to 
her, for one thing. Suppose that I 
should be killed: what then? On the 
other hand, suppose that I kill some 
one. You may smile, Mr. Valcour, but 
I could not live under that remorse. 
There would be a dead man’s face be- 
tween me and the sun.” 

“Sir, your sentiments do you honor.” 

“T came to this country determined 
not to fight, though I knew I should 
have temptations, being on the unpopular 
side in politics.” 

“That is a pity, sir,” said 
frankly: “you would stand a much 
better chance by siding with the best 
people.” 

“‘T suppose so,” he returned absently ; 
“but that matter is settled. I shall 
get on; and without imbroglios. As a 
matter of fact, I can’t shoot. My father 
was killed in a quarrel; and from this 
my mother conceived such a horror of 
bloodshed that she determined I should 
never learn the use of fire-arms. I trap- 
ped all my birds. And I promised my 
mother never to get into a fight.” 

" rs are right to hold such a promise 
sacred.” 
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“ As for my editorial,” continued Mr. 
Church grandly, “I acknowledge it was 
written without consideration for the 
feelings of others, in a spirit of vain- 
glory, but without malice. The whole 
truth is that General Valcour stood so 
fair I couldn’t help it. Any reparation 
I can make as an editor and a gentleman 
I shall be happy to make. More I can- 
not say.” 

“T am sure my father will feel it quite 
enough,” said Garry, carried away by the 
hearty sincerity of the other; “and I 
should like so much to make friends with 
Miss Church.” 

“T can assure you that there will be 
no more pictures in the Avalanche.” 

“ Tf I might see the lady—” 

“Certainly, certainly. I will induce 
her to return.” 

He was some time, however, in in- 
ducing Miss Obstinacy to return. Fi- 
nally, she came in with him. Her eyes 
were red. There was something pa- 
thetic in the defiant little tear-stained 
face. 

Mr. Valcour rose as she entered, and 
said, ‘“ Miss Church, you will not mis- 
understand me when I say that I have 
been impressed by your real talent for 
caricature. For that very-reason I ap- 
peal to your mercy. Do not exercise 
your wit at the expense of my father. 
He is an old man, irritated in temper 
from the loss of the cause on which all 
his hopes were staked. Regrets prey 
on him and lead him to the use of in- 
temperate language. But he is worthy 
of both your generosity and your es- 
teem.” 

Garry’s manner was fascinating toward 
women,—a little old-fashioned, perhaps, 
in its extreme deference, but the more 
winning. Then he was very handsome, 
with his olive cheek and keen dark eyes, 
his straight young figure and aristocratic 
air. 


Poor Buena Vista, whose acquaint- 
ance comprised no such princely young 
gentlemen, felt her antagonism melt in 


an unwonted agitation. “I was very 
angry,” she stammered. 
“ But you will forgive us for being 


asses occasionally,” said Garry, smiling. 
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“ We are Valcours always,—tha humble 
subjects of our Southern queens.” And 
the young man made another fine bow. 

Buena felt that he was casting ridicule 
on the whole thing. But she was dis- 
armed, and did not refuse her hand nor 
a pretty half-smile as she said good-by. 

Garry was sufficiently well pleased 
with his management, and wished he 
could lay the whole case before his fath- 
er. But his promise, from which Mr. 
Church, with all his friendliness, had by 
no means offered to release him, pre- 
vented all thought of that. With the 
easy confidence of youth, however, he 
apprehended no serious trouble, and 
reached home with a song on his lips. 

His father was not visible. Numa 
lurked near, with a request from his 
mother to come at once to her sitting- 
room. Obeying the summons, he found 
her on the lounge, looking a little dis- 
turbed and anxious. 

“ Well, Garoché?” 

“ Well, little mother. 
had a ride in to Arnville.” 

“Yes? And did you see Mr. 
Church ?” 

Mother!” 

She smiled triumphantly: “ Garry, 
how often have I told you of the folly 
of trying to keep a secret from me! As 
soon as you were off to-day I sent for 
your father.” 

“ And he told you?” burst out Garry 
in a tone of incredulity; for the con- 
fession of a difficulty threatening a duel 
to the womenkind of one’s family seemed 
a weakness too gross for credit. 

“ And do you think that my general 
could conceal anything that I was bent 
on knowing?” cried the little lady su- 
perbly. 

' The truth is, she was setting a trap 
for her son. The general had told her 
nothing; but she had seen that he was 
seriously discomposed. She had found 
the Avalanche, too, and read Mr. 
Church’s article, and she readily divined 
that her son’s early errand to Arnville 
was of a belligerent nature. “ Now,” 
said she, “‘I want to hear the continua- 
tion of this farce.” 

“That is just the name for it, 


I have just 
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mother. I’m so glad you take the 
right view. It is all a much ado about 
nothing. Of course, after refusing to 
fight the general he would not fight me.” 

“So so!” thought Madame Valcour, 
nodding behind her fan: “ husband and 
son have been sending challenges.” 

‘“‘' The general wanted me to go in this 
morning to give Church a horsewhip- 
ping. But instead of that we have 
shaken hands, and I am ready to sub- 
scribe to the Avalanche.” 

“How? Why? Tell me all about 
it.” 

With’ a few clever touches Garoché 
sketched the brother and sister, and their 
modest ménage; of course giving no 
hint of a previous interview with Mr. 
Church, but repeating his ingenuous 
confidences of the morning, until Mrs. 
Valcour laughed like a child. 

“ Delicious droll little man,” she cried, 
“and charming B. V.! How I should 
like to know them both! And he quoted 
Shakespeare ?” 

“ Yes, he said that, like Viola, he was 
no fighter.” 

“T too must make a sketch,” cried 
the lady, clasping her hands together. 
“‘ David shall be pictured as Viola, and 
you, my Garry, as Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. Beside—so—shall stand B. V. 
and the general, as attendant friends,— 
or fiends, — urging you on to deeds of 

re. ” 


Mother and son laughed together. At 

this instant there sounded at the door a 
single portentous knock. 
“Your father,” said Madame Valcour, 
passing her handkerchief over her face, 
as though to smooth away its traces of 
mirth. 

Erect and solemn, the general entered. 
“T have just heard that you are at home, 
Garoché,” he said stiffly. ‘Will you 
come at once to the library ?” 

“Tt is unnecessary, my friend,” said 
Madame Valcour, sitting up and speak- 
ing with vivacity. ‘I know the whole 
thing, and you may as well hear the end 
of it in my presence. Your man will 


‘not fight with anybody,—neither with 


you, nor your son, nor your man-servant, 
nor— 
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The ineffable look of surprise and out- 
raged dignity which the general bestowed 
on his wife interrupted her audacious 
speech. 

“Tt is true, father,” said Garry quiet- 
ly. “Mr. Church won't fight; but he 
makes every apology and offer of repara- 
tion possible to a man of his peace prin- 
ciples.” 
. “Apology! Peace principles! The 
sneak! Did you horsewhip him ?” 

Garry was silent. 

“Have you punished the fellow ?” 
said his father violently; “have you 
given him the caning he deserves?” 

“T saw him this morning only in the 
presence of his sister.” 

“That means you have done nothing. 
It is to come, then. You will thrash 
him, or kick him out of town?” ‘ 

“No, father,” said Garry with dig- 
nity: “I accepted his apology in my 
name and in yours. The matter is at 
an end.” 

General Valcour rose. He stood a 
moment, trembling. Then, in a voice 
low and terribly distinct, he said, “ You 
coward! You dishonored Valcour !” 

“ My God!” 

Garoché sprang to his mother’s side. 
With a low moan she threw herself back 
on her couch and flung her handkerchief 
over her face. 

The general turned from them: his 
hands extended before him like a blind 
man walking, he made his way out of 
the room. 

Garry knelt beside his mother, press- 
ing his lips to her trembling little hands. 
The dainty kerchief fell to the floor, 
disclosing a face frightfully pale under 
the delicate rouge she always wore. “I 
wish, Garry,” she said softly, “ that you 
had whipped Mr. Church.” : 

The young fellow fairly groaned. 
Was there ever before such a peculiar 
species of torture? His promise pressed 
heavily. In his ‘soul I am afraid he con- 
signed Mr. Church to the lowest frozen 
circle. 

Before he could speak, a shrill scream 
echoed through the house. Stricken 
with a wild apprehension, the mother and 
son rushed from the room. At the foot 
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of the stairs lay General Valcour, his 
white hair shining against the polished 
wood of the floor. Numa stood above 
him, wringing his hands and scream- 


ing. 

‘i Hush! hush!” cried Madame Val- 
cour, with white lips. ‘“ Go for some of 
the men to help Mr. Garoché take your 
master to his bed; and, Numa, tell Ja- 
son to go for the doctor and ride my 
horse. It is the swiftest on the place.” 

“De gineral was a-walkin’ along de 
hall jist as keerless as if he had ’a been 
in de big road,” said Numa, when he 
came back, “an’ when he come to de 
stairs he never took no notice, but went 
right over. ’Peared as if his neck wus 
broke, sho.” 

The general revived only to moan with 
pain. Mother and son bent over him in 
anxious agony until the doctor’s arrival, 
which brought relief. Beyond the shock 
to the nervous system, a broken collar- 
bone was the only injury from the fall ; 
and the physician promised the speedy 
recovery of his patient. 

But this was not to be. The broken 
bone healed, indeed, but a low fever set 
in. Next an old rheumatic affection 
made him its prey. Pains, like Ariel, 
“flamed amazement” through every part 
of his body. He had no appetite, no 
power to rally, and was so weakened in 
soul by long illness that it seemed quite 
possible for him to slip out of life 
through sheer lack of will. Finally the 
doctor said, “ Hot Springs.” 

“He. must go, Garry,” said Mrs. 
Valcour decidedly. ‘Jason can go with 
him as a body-servant, and you of course 
will be his companion and nurse.” 

“ Mother darling,” cried poor Garry, 
“you know it is not possible. There is 
no ready money in our treasury. And 
until the crop comes in we can onl 
manage to live decently. Until now 
never realized that poverty was a curse.” 

“As to that, my dear boy, it is all 
arranged: I shall sell the cottage.” 

The cottage was a pretty dwelling 
that Mrs. Valcour had amused herself 
with building, in her prosperous days, 
on a lovely corner of the estate as a 
summer home for her parents. 
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“The apple of your eye!” cried 


“ Not at all,” she said brightly. “My 
piece de résistance, my reserve fund. It 
is you who will suffer from its sale. I 
should have turned it into a diamond 
for your wife.” 

“There are diamonds enough in the 
family. So, if you were pleasing your- 
self with that reckless notion—” 

“Of course I was. So you can con- 
sider the trip to Hot Springs as your 
gift to our dear general. I shall write 
to my attorney and my business-agent 
to-day.” 

The place was attractive, the price 
low, and fortunately Mrs. Valcour’s at- 
torney knew of a lady to whom he could 
recommend just such a purchase. She 
was a widow wishing to leave the city 
with her granddaughter. She was tol- 
erably exacting, and very explicit as to 
what she desired. She wrote to the 
Arnville physician, requiring informa- 
tion as to the healthfulness of the sit- 
uation, and desired a photograph of the 
house. There must be an eastern front- 


age, and plenty of room for flowers. 
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She did not care for society, but de- 
manded good roads, as mademoiselle’s 
health was delicate and she was ordered 
to drive. 

All the details were satisfactory, and ‘ 
the arrangements soon made. Mrs. 
Charenton, of New Orleans, became the 
owner of the Valcour Cottage. Some 
repairs were needed, and these Mrs. 
Valcour undertook to superintend, while 
Garry left with his father for Hot 
Springs. All was peace between father 
and son. Beside the general’s sick-bed 
Mrs. Valcour and Garry had thrown to 
the winds the very memory of the in- 
sult that sprang from a rash temper and 
must not be allowed to leave any mark 
of bitterness. The stern old man could 
not be indifferent to the loving assiduity 
of his son. As he grew better in health, 
his mind dwelt less morbidly on the past 
episode. The curative properties of the 
springs soon manifested themselves. In 
two weeks’ time, as we have seen, he was 
enabled to walk to his morning bath, in 
whose hot-box we have already left him 
too long. SHERWOOD Bonner. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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- \ \ ] RITE me a poem, lover said. 
If I were lying cold and dead, 

Wrapped in the clay beneath his feet, 
My heart would start and glow and beat 
To hear his step pass overhead ; 
And if he called me, I would wake 
And burst Death’s fetters for his sake. 
Words are but bubbles, blown to break ! 
What can I write ? for but to say, 
“T love you,” is Love’s whole roundelay : 
Fancy can nothing dearer bring, 
And music nothing sweeter sing. 
My whole life is the poem I give — 
For, dear, to love you is to live! 


Mary ANIGE DE VERE. 
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T was September, but the heat of 
later summer still hung upon the 
land. Dust lay thick in the travelled 
ways, and upon the withered grass and 
sweet fern which bordered the road. 
The red and white spirzea which once 
made the stony pastures gay had faded 
weeks before, but the golden-rods, like a 
long procession with bright yellow stand- 
ards, marched up hill and down, and the 
sumachs flaunted blood-red banners and 
held up their garnet pompons. The milk- 
weed pods were beginning to burst and 
disclose their silky floss; already the 
downy thistle-seeds were sailing slowly 
through the hazy atmosphere, bound on 
long aérial voyages. The strident tones 
of grasshopper and cricket beat upon the 
drowsy air, their regular rhythm broken 
now and then by the sharp scolding chat- 
ter of a striped squirrel as it ran in and 
out of an old stone wall, by the eager 
bark of a dog in pursuit, and by the oc- 
casional fall of a lichen-marked stone, 
spurned by his hasty foot. From his 
burrow beneath the roots of a stump 
fence came a woodchuck to sit, silent 
and motionless, but watchful, at the 
mouth of his hole, ready to dive into it 
again at the slightest sound of approach- 
ing footsteps. 

The huge pine stumps which formed 
these fences had been dragged from their 
beds and ranged on their sides in rows 
by the energetic hands of a forgotten 
generation. -They looked like the teeth 
of some great dragon, sown by a gigantic 
Cadmus. During the two or three score 
years they had reposed in this position 
they had grown to be a part of the land- 
scape and blended harmoniously with it. 
Tnnumerable rains and snows had bleach- 
ed them to a pale pearly tint; young 
birches and hackmetacks had sprung up 
between their gnarly roots, blackberry- 
vines had grown around them, and all 
the vagrant growths of field and road- 
side had beautified them. The stone 
walls, splashed and stained with lichens 


wherever they were exposed to the wea- 
ther, seemed to date back to the time of 
the mound -builders,.so suggestive were 
they of hoary antiquity. Like the stump 
fences, they were overgrown with trees 
and vines and bushes; wayside flowers 
waved and rioted over what appeared to 
be the memorials of an extinct race. 
Everywhere there were tokens that the 
growths of summer were complete; the 
whole earth basked in the mellow ri 
ness of autumn. Ripe pumpkins lolled 
in the fields, their golden globes sug- 
gesting Thanksgiving and rows of pies 
on pantry-shelves. A few vagrant 
pumpkin-vines had crept through the 
fences and deposited their fruitage in 
the open highway, making a present of 
it to the town. The bean-harvest had 
been gathered and stacked: at first 
sight it looked like processions of 
brown-cloaked women marching—single 
file and some distance apart— around 
the corn-fields. In the orchards the 
ground was covered with apples, lying 
scattered as they fell or gathered into 
piles; the crab-trees in the gardens 
and door-yards were hung with coral- 
and blood-red fruit. 

Despite these bits of vivid color, the 
general landscape was browned with heat 
and drought. The dust, which near at 
hand lay deep in the roads, was spread 
as far as we could see; even the far-off 
horizon of mountains was blurred by it; 
only the lake, stretching blue and glit- 
tering from the white-spired village at 
its head to the white-spired village at its 
foot, was undimmed. 

Through this landscape we rode one 
afternoon in the complacent mood of 
those who have been invited out to take 
tea. The farm-houses we passed were 


comfortable brick or wooden structures. 


The latter were painted white, with green 
shutters, or were shingled down the sides 
as well as on the roof, and had bleached 
in the rains of successive years to a pale 
neutral gray. There was.a family like- 
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ness between them, in spite of individual 
variation. There was the square main 
part, with a front door in the centre, 
guarded on either side by lilac and snow- 
ball bushes; there was the L kitchen, 
generally parallel with the road, and at- 
tached to the kitchen a wood-shed, 
through the open door of which we could 
see stove-wood neatly stacked in rows, 
enough, it would appear, to last a year 
or two. Extending from the wood-shed 
was a row of buildings—the carriage- 
house, corn-house, workshop, and, finally, 
the barn, a large weather-stained build- 
ing, with doors painted red and with a 
basement-story for hogs and sheep and 
bulky farm-utensils.- Some had the 
space in front of the square main part 
fenced in with white palings and planted 
with hollyhocks, petunias, dahlias, and 
other bright annuals; in other cases it 
was open to the road, and a i 

could drive directly to the front door. 
We saw little sign of life about these 
houses as we passed. Existence went 
on, we knew, behind those closed shut- 
ters and blank doors that faced the road, 


and somewhere in the back region the 
household work was done with scrupu- 
lous care and regularity; but of the 
thoughts, the hopes, the plans, the 
throbbing of the red life-blood in those 
hearts, we knew no more than if the 


folks lived in Siberia. Lowell, in speak- 
ing of a people of Gallic blood, says that 
they laughed, cried, scolded, and made 
love in the sunshine, before the eyes of 
all mankind,—in short, that they were 
“undisprivacied.” To find the opposite 
extreme, he had only to look about him 
in his native New England. With a 
wealth of hidden affection and devotion, 
with a capacity for endurance, rarely 
equalled, with a power of self-denial and 
sacrifice that is. heroic, the provincial 
New-Englander presents to the world an 
undemonstrative front and a manner that 
is dry and repressed. Habitual reserve 
has effaced expression from his counte- 
nance: to the gaze of a stranger it is as 
blank as the front of his house, and re- 
veals as little of his daily life. 
Sometimes, in passing a neutral-tinted 
house whose closed doors and windows 
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betrayed no sign of the family within, 
we saw a pot of dazzling scarlet gera- 
niums by the gray, weather-worn thresh-. 
old, and their brilliancy, contrasted with 
their decorous surroundings, always im- 
pressed us as a piece of wanton rioting, 
an indiscretion which, if discovered by 
the inmates, would not be countenanced 
for a moment. Past these homes we 
drove, past the graveyard on the hill, 
where the tall waved lonesomely 
over the sunken mounds and mossy 
head-stones and the crickets and 
hoppers chirped with a louder, forlorner 
cry, and through a lovely bit of woods, 
where the white and yellow birches were 
whispering like so many quivering as- 
pens, and a few tall pines and hemlocks 
and a host of spiry young evergreens 
diffused their subtle, spicy odor upon 
the warm air. We knew, though we 
could not see, that there was a.wealth 
of fragrant growth amid the moss and 
ferns at their feet,—checkerberry, bunch- 
berry, ground-pine, and other darlings 
of the wood,—just as we knew that in the 
field over the slope of the hill there were 
choke-cherries and blueberries, and in the 
sheltered cove of the lake below yellow 
cow-lilies and white pond-lilies, riding 
amid a whole fleet of pads. Beyond the 
woods were fields again; then we passed 
the road that led to the village —a dig- 
nified New-England village, with stately 
white houses shaded by fine old elms, 
and a general air of mild decay. It 
stood at the head of the lake, like an- 
other Venice from which commerce had 
departed. Our way did not lead through 
it that afternoon, but on, by another 
road, to a farm-house such as I have de- 
scribed. As we drove up to it, the front 
door opened and our host stepped out 
upon the wide granite door-step to greet 
us. 

Farmer Plimsoll was tall and spare, 
with a sunburnt face and a friendly 
gleam in his blue-gray eyes,—a man who 
had grappled with adverse conditions, in 
heat and cold, and wrested subsistence 
from a rocky soil, gaining at the same 
time a stock of grit and energy sufficient 
to furnish half a dozen people born to 
easier circumstances. He shook hands 
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with us and took our horse and carriage, 
while we stepped into the narrow front 
hall where our hostess stood awaiting us. 
She was a tall, angular woman, whose 
faded eyes and colorless complexion told 
of chronic ill health and hard work, but 
there was a certain Spartan elevation 
and cheerfulness in her manner which 
informed us that she had learned to bear 
these things without murmuring, and 
that we should not be called upon to 
sympathize with the worries and pains 
of a lifetime. The room into which we 
were ushered was the rarely-opened par- 
lor. It had wool carpet on the floor, of 
a pattern belonging to by-gone days, but 
the sunshine had rarely penetrated the 
room, and the colors were still bright. 
A hair-cloth sofa and several hair-cloth 
chairs were ranged stiffly against the 
wall; a plain iron stove stood on one side 
of the room; on the other was a table 
with a green cover, a mat, and a large 
lamp upon it. On the mantel-piece 
were some tin-types and photographs 
framed in splint-work, two little vases, a 
“Samuel at Prayer” and a yellow-and- 
red parrot in plaster of Paris. These, 
together with a framed text, worked in 
worsted, over the door, and some da- 
guerrotypes and a photograph-album 
on the green-covered table, constituted 
the ornaments of the room. Through 
an open door back of the parlor could 
be seen the spare bedroom, with home- 
made carpet on the floor, a four-posted 
bedstead with white curtains and patch- 
work quilt, a wash-stand draped in light 
calico, a chair, and a looking-glass. 

On the other side of the square little 
hall, or front entry, was the sitting- 
room. It had a home-made, or “rag,” 
carpet, a chintz-covered lounge, a shelf 
on which stood a clock with a looking- 
glass in the lower half of its face, and a 
table with a red cover on it, which, later 
in the evening, was spread for tea. On 
the window-sill was a pot of geraniums, 
and behind the door stood a small stand 
which held a few books,—a Bible, “ Piety 
Promoted,” a recipe-book, “The Farmer's 
Friend,” and some agricultural papers. 
In this home all the virtues flourished, 
but few of the graces. There was such 
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a dearth of literary food for the mind 
and esthetic beauty for the eye that the 
starved senses cried out in protest. 

An hour spent in such surroundings 
seemed two, and when the clock on the 
shelf in the sitting-room struck three 
deliberately the afternoon stretched out 
to indefinite length. De Quincey, in 
relating one of his opium dreams, says, 
among other acts and events requiring 
long time, that he ran into pagodas and 
was imprisoned there for centuries. The 
time between three o'clock and four sa- 
vored of eternity. I seemed to pass long 
seasons, summers dry and dusty, winters 
cold and dreary, with drifts hea 
against the panes; wearying of the slow 
wheeling of the sun; I rebelled against 
the dulness and monotony of such a 
life, against its intellectual famine and 
gesthetic privation. The pattern of the 
carpet, the stripes in the wall-paper, the 
gaunt outlines of the hair-cloth sofa, all 
the details of the room, were etched with 
acid upon my mental consciousness. 
Part of this time our hostess was busy 
in another part of the house, part of the 
time she sat with us - exchanged in- 

uiries about the people of the neigh- 

In accordance with the local idea of 
hospitality, she seated herself beside me, 
as I looked over the pile of tin-types and 
faded photographs in the album on the 
table, and told me the names of the peo- 
ple represented, their kinship to each 
other, and other biographical details. 
The pictures were depressing rather 
than interesting: the lath-like forms 
and thin faces suggested so much pa- 
tient, uncomplaining endurance that it 
was a drag on one’s sympathies to look 
at them. But presently we came upon 
two totally different from the rest,— 
young women in the early twenties, 
dressed in tasteful and dainty attire. 
Such superb contours, such magnificent 
flesh and blapd, such bright and express- 
ive eyes had they, that it was difficult 
to realize that such abounding life and 
vitality could be drawn from the sources 
which nourished, or rather failed to 
nourish, the sharp-featured, bloodless 
individuals represented in the same col- 
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lection. One would have as soon ex- 
pected to find two gorgeous tropical 
flowers blooming in a stony pasture 
among white-weed and spirzea. 

“These are my nieces,” explained 
Mrs. Plimsoll: “this is Lucy Ann, and 
that is Amelia. Their home was in 
South Jaalam, where their mother, my 
sister Avis, still lives. She has been 
married to ’Zekle Hanniford seven 
years; her first husband, the father of 
these girls, died nine years ago. The 

irls had some money left them; but 
"Zekle he started a bank down to South 
Jaalam and got them to put all they had 
into it, and it broke, and they were left 
without a cent. He is an old hypocrite 
and a skinflint.” This was said without 
warmth or apparent prejudice, being 
given as calmly as a historical fact. It 
was not a habit of Mrs. Plimsoll’s to ex- 
hibit any emotion. She went on, “ Avis 
felt bad about the matter; she knew how 
’Lias Pinkham, her first husband, had 
toiled and slaved to make the money, 
so’s to leave her and the girls above 
want, and she worried a good deal about 
the girls’ future; but ’Zekle he said 
money was a snare, and that they were 
better off without it, for like’s not some 
worldly- minded persons would seek to 
marry them for their money, whereas 
now, said he, they will be sought. for 
their piety and Christian worth. But 
none the less he turned the girls out 
of the house, so to speak. He couldn’t 
really do it, because it belonged to Avis ; 
but he exhorted the girls to put down 
pride, which was a combination of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and seek 
employment in some pious family and 
earn their food and clothing, seeing that 
they no longer had any means of their 
own and he could not afford to support 
them in idleness. Lucy Ann and Amelia 
were both high-spirited, and they didn’t 
receive ’Zekle’s exhorting with Chris- 
tian meekness, he afterward, complained. 
They packed their trunks and went to 
Lynn, where they found employment as 
stitchers on shoes in a large factory, and 
made good wages from the very first. 
Amelia was an extra nice stitcher, and 
she got fifteen dollars a week the year 
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round; Lucy Ann got ten at first and 
twelve afterward. They dressed nicely 
and lived comfortably, but put some 
money in the bank every month. When 
Amelia stopped work to get married she 
had a thousand dollars laid by, and her 
wedding-outfit was as nice as any girl 
could ask. Her underclothing, which 
she made and trimmed herself, was every 
bit as nice as Dora Meader’s, and Dora’s 
father is one of the owners of the thread- 
factory over to Nonantuck.” 

“Where is Lucy Ann?” 

“She kept right on at her work, and 
is still employed in the same factory. 
Amelia’s husband—they live in Lynn— 
is forehanded and has a good home, and 
he wants Lucy Ann to quit work and 
come and live with them. But she says 
she had rather go to visit them now and 
then, and keep her place in the factory. 
She feels more independent so.” 

Just then we heard a sharp knock on 
the open door of the front entry. Mrs. 
Plimsoll went to greet the new-comer, 
and the next moment ushered into our 
presence a middle-aged woman in a calico 
dress and straw sun-hat, whom she in- 
troduced as neighbor Peace Babb. 

Peace Babb shook hands with us, say- 
ing, ‘“ How does thee do?” She was a 
Quakeress and used the plain language, 
though she had, in common with the 
young and middle-aged members of that 
sect, discarded the distinctively plain 
dress. Our hostess invited her to take 
off her hat and stay to tea. She at first 
protested that she could not, that Ezra 
would be home from the village before 
long and would wonder what had become 
of her; but when Mrs. Plimsoll said she 
would call Ezra in as he went past and 
have him stay too, Peace took off her 
straw hat, unrolled her knitting, which 
she carried under her arm, and settled 
herself on the sofa to knit and to gossip. 
She was one of those active, managing 
women who assert their individuality in 
a neighborhood, whose ears are always 
open for news, and whose tongues are 
quick to repeat it, not, necessarily, with 
malice, but from a keen desire to know 
all that goes on in their locality and to 
disseminate that knowledge. Anything 
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impersonal, anything relating to science, 
to art, to literature, or other vague, gen- 
eral topics, had no interest for her what- 
ever. In ap ce she was below me- 
dium height, stout of form, but active in 
her movements ; she had strongly-marked 
features, including a jimber jaw—a lower 
lip which protruded beyond the upper— 
and snapping bright black eyes. 

The conversation, under her control, 
became more personal. ‘So thee is 
from the West, is thee?” she said, ad- 
dressing me, while she gave a little hitch 
to unroll the yarn from her ball and be- 
gan on another needle. “ Well, I never 
had any desire to go West. I was born 
and brought up in this town; have al- 
ways attended Jaalam Quarterly Meet- 
ing and West Jaalam Particular Meet- 
ing. Ezra has a cousin out there 
somewhere, in Ohio or Kansas, I don’t 
remember which: she married Isaiah 
Bassett, of Windham Quarter, and moved 
out West. . But we never hear any good 
of them ; in fact,” —with the air and tone 
of one who wishes to temper justice with 
mercy,—‘‘ we never hear from them at 
all. I shouldn't like to live out there,” 
she went on, “there are so few comforts 
and conveniences, and the neighbors are 
so far apart. When Uncle Amos Babb 
travelled through Indiana as a Friend 
ninister, visiting all the monthly meet- 
ings in the limits of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, he had to go by private con- 
veyance or by stage from one neighbor- 
hood to another,—there were no rail- 
roads,—and he had to ford rivers and 
creeks, and once the stage upset in a 
creek and they had to cut the horses 
loose and ride out on them. And when 
he appointed meetings, the Friends would 
come from their homes, several miles 
away, in wagons or carriages, and after 
meeting quite a number would invite 
him to go home with them to dinner. 
He generally accepted the invitation of 
some Friend who lived in the directiom 
of his next meeting and who could carry 
him to it the next day. When they got 
to that Friend’s house, instead of having 
a dinner of pork and baked beans all 
ready to sit down to, as we would have 
under the circumstances, they would 


have to kindle a fire in the cooking- 
stove, and go out and catch a chicken, 
wring its neck, and dress and cook it, 
before dinner was ready; and Uncle 
Amos used to say that he was often 
faint with hunger before he was called 
to dinner. Then the roads were so 
muddy,—it was during the Third and 
Fourth months that he was there, and 
the ground was just thawing out. The 
wheels would go in up to the hubs in the 
mud-holes, and were often solid with 
black thick mud, caked on, and the 
horses’ legs were covered: their tails 
were tied up in bobs to keep them out 
of the mud. In some places the roads 
were newly cut through the woods, and 
were full of stumps, big and little; it 
took a skilful driver to go over and 
around them without striking them and 
upsetting the lage. The farms 
themselves had been cleared of trees 
but a short time, and there were many 
stumps still remaining in the fields. At 
Spiceland, a settlement of Friends, named 
from the quantity of a fragrant shrub 
called ‘spice-brush’ growing in that 
neighborhood, a woman Friend, at whose 
house Uncle Amos stayed over-night, 
told him of some of the trials and dangers 
which the early settlers underwent. She 
said that when they first came there to 
live the woods were all around them, 
and their nearest neighbor was over two 
miles away. One day, while her hus- 
band was chopping, she took her baby 
and started to this neighbor’s to borrow 
some lard. She reached the place in 
safety, and tarried a while, for it was a 
treat to see a neighbor’s face and chat a 
little. When she started back she car- 
ried a piece of fresh pork, which had 
been given her, in addition to the lard ; 
and, having her baby on her arm also, 
she had to put down her load every lit- 
tle while and stop to rest. She said she 
heard a rustling in the underbrush sev- 
eral times, and the sound of light feet, as 
of dogs, on the dry leaves, but could see 
nothing. Finally, when she was nearly 
home, half a dozen hungry wolves, who 
had been following her, broke through 
the brush with fearful howls and came 
close up to her. She dropped the lard 
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and meat, and, clutching her baby tight, 
ran with all her might toward home. 
When she came in sight of her husband 
she called to him that the wolves were 
after her. He dropped his axe, got his 
gun, and went to the place where they 
were and shot two of them.” 

Peace stopped here to allow this pic- 
ture of a howling wilderness to sink 
into our minds, and knitted a moment in 
silence, then added, “No, I shouldn't 


- like out West.” 


“But it is thirty years since your 
uncle Amos travelled through Indiana,” 
said Mrs. Plimsoll, who had evidently 
heard all this before. ‘I understand 
that they have railroads now, and pikes; 
and as to the wolves, they were all 
killed long ago.” 

“Yes,” resumed Peace, “it is thirty 
years since Uncle Amos’s religious 
visit: he has been dead twenty-six 
years the sixteenth day of the Seventh 
month. I remember it well, because 
my son Gurney—named for Joseph 
John Gurney—was a year old the day 
of Uncle Amos’s funeral, which was on 
the eighteenth day of the month. But 
I guess the wolves are not all dead 
yet: there’s plenty of them out in Mon- 
tana, where Lois Barksdale’s son George 
is. Lois is very uneasy about him: says 
she can’t sleep of nights for thinking of 
him. He takes care of sheep for a man 
who owns flocks to the number of several 
thousand. The flock George has charge 
of is miles away from any road or house, 
off in a valley in the mountains, out of 
all sight and hearing. He doesn’t see 
a human face oftener than once a week. 
He has to cook and do for himself in a 
little hut in the middle of the corral, as 
his sheep-fold is called. At night he 
drives the sheep inside of this enclosure 
and pens them up; says he can often 
hear the wolves howling outside. Some 
time he'll be eaten up by them, like’s 
not. J shouldn’t like to live out 
West.” 

While we were contemplating this 
typical picture of Western life, a tall, 
spare woman, who had entered the little 
hall a few moments before and gone 
up-stairs, came down again and entered 


the parlor. Mrs. Plimsoll introduced 
her to us as Dorcas Tukey, the teach-. 
er of Jaalam village school, who, being — 
an old friend and acquaintance, pre- 
ferred to board with her instead of in 
the village. Dorcas shook hands all 
round and sat down. She appeared to 
be on the shady side of forty; her 
scanty hair was mingled with gray, and 
the comeliness of youth had long since 
deserted her plain features, but there 
was a quiet cheerfulness in her manner 
and expression which atoned for the 
lack of fleeting attractions and rendered 
her a pleasant companion. She wore a 
black alpaca dress, with a small cape of 
the same, and a full lawn apron. What- 
ever may have been the dreams and as- 
pirations and disappointments of her 
youth, she had evidently attained in a 
perfect measure that “harmony with 
her environment” without which there 
ean be no repose, no cheerfulness, no 
helpfulness. 

Feeling attracted toward her, I seated 
myself by her, and we entered into con- 
versation. She told me that she had 
been teaching for twenty-five years, that 
near the close of the war she went to 
Beaufort, South Carolina, and taught in 
the freedmen’s schools established there. 
In her quiet way she gave a graphic ac- 
count of their life on one of the sea- 
islands. A deserted plantation mansion 
was their home and school-house, and 
hither the colored people came, old and 
young, to see the “blessed Yankee 
teachers” and learn of them. On ac- 
count of their isolated position, they 
did not have to endure the scoffs and 
insults which fell to the portion of the 
teachers on the mainland. The garden 
around the old mansion had grown up 
into a perfect jungle of roses,—red, 
white, pink, cream-color, salmon, and 
the faintest blush,—and above them the 
great magnolias lifted peerless blossoms 
in whose ivory cups the richest fragrance 
was distilled. Arbors of lattice-work 
had been completely overgrown by Cape 
jasmine, crape myrtle, and passion- 
vine, and the once trim borders of box 
had sprouted into high, uneven hedges. 
Above this lovely disorder, in the top of 
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the tall pines the mocking-birds sang 
enchantingly, and from the distance 
came the plaintive melody of negro 
songs and the deep, constant murmur 
of the sea. At the time of year when 
her native hills were still covered with 
snow-drifts and the brave little arbutus 
had not yet put forth its glossy leaves 
and pink buds, this New-England woman 
walked through a waist-high wilderness 
of rose-red azaleas and filled her hands 
with their gorgeous blooms. This part 
of her life, I could see, had appealed 
to all the hidden poetry of her nature, 
and she loved to dwell upon it,—the 
half-tropical luxuriance of foliage and 
flower, the open, sunny climate, the 
subtle suggestions of romance in her 
surroundings, the novel and interesting 
circumstances of her position. This ex- 
perience was foreign travel, adventure, 
attrition with fresh minds, and mission- 
ary work combined. It had lifted her 
for a while from the old ruts of thought 
and custom, and, though it had all been 
confined within the limits of two years, 
it bulked largely in her life. 

Mrs. Plimsoll excused herself to go 
and make the tea and set the table, and 
Peace Babb, who had been talking ener- 
getically to her all this time, turned her 
attention toward us. “Dorcas,” said 
she, ‘“‘has thee heard what Rachel Bas- 
com is going to do?” 

“No,” replied Dorcas, “nothing ex- 
cept to try to recover from her inju- 
ries.” 

“ She’s going to do more than that,” 
said Peace, with the zest of one who 
imparts news: “she is going to sue the 
town for a thousand dollars. Now, for 
my part, I think she won’t get a cent. 
The selectmen say there was nothing in 
the road to frighten her horse, and that 
corner-stone which her wheel struck 
against when she upset has been there 
ever since the village was laid out. 
They say she was driving fast and made 
too quick a turn, and that is the upshot 
of the matter. I’ve known a number of 
cases where people sued the town for 
what wasn’t the town’s fault, but just 
the result of their own carelessness. 
There’s Eben Chadwick, over to Sim- 
Vor. II, N. 


mons'’s Corner: he stepped out of Sim- 
mons’s store one night and fell off of 
the platform, two feet and a half, to the 
ground, and jarred himself considerably. 
He claimed that some of his ribs were 
cracked, and sued the town for five hun- 
dred dollars, hut never got anything. 
And, on the other hand, I’ve known 
cases where the folks 
did get judgment against the town. 
There's "Melia Landers, Seth Landers’s 
widow, who lives down toward South 
Jaalam. She was driving along up 
Sewall’s Hill, and her horse took fright 
at a barrel setting outside the road, and 
ran away and threw her out and hurt 
her. She sued the town for fifteen 
hundred dollars and got thirteen hun- 
dred.” Peace stopped a minute to count 
her stitches and narrow, then resumed 
the conversation by remarking, “I al- - 
ways have Ezra’s socks ready for him 
early in the fall; he puts on winter 
clothing by the time the leaves turn. 
He is cold-blooded, but he can’t wear 
flannel next his skin. I generally 
get unbleached muslin and make shirts 
or him to wear under his flannel ones. 
He and ’Siah Goodwin are just alike 
about being cold-blooded. They used to 
shiver when Hephzibah—that’s ’Siah’s 
wife—and me were perfectly comfort- 
able. The Goodwins have lived neigh- 
bors to us twenty years, except the time 
they were up in the Aroostook. That 
was five years ago last spring. ‘Siah 
took it into his head that he could make 
more money to go up into the Aroostook 
and start a saw-mill: so he mortgaged 
his farm and took the money and moved 
there and put up a mill. But he didn’t 
manage right; he lost money instead of 
making it, and was glad to move back 
J . He’s kept the on 
i montanes id since then, and that 
is about all. sigh was never a good 
hand to manage: it’s not in the Goodwin 
stock. There’s Dan’el, ’Siah’s brother: 
he went up into the Dominion last year 
and traded some, but didn’t make it 
win, and wrote down to us to lend him 
money to come home on. Ezra loaned 
it to him at six per cent.,—he don’t 
usually get but five——and Dan’el came 
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back and hired out to Neighbor Bascom 
to work this summer, and in the Eighth 
month he paid us. So we were enabled 
to help a fellow-creature and make six 
per cent. on our money.” 

“Speaking of the Dominion,” said 
Dorcas Tukey, “ what ever became of 
that man and his daughter—Lockhart, 
I believe, their name was—who came 
from there to this place and joined 
Friends?” Peace stopped knitting and 
stuck her needle in her hair; the sub- 
ject was evidently too absorbing to admit 
of working while she talked. “The 
father’s name is Lockhart,” she began, 
“but the daughter has been married, 
and is now a widow; her name is Betts. 
And it’s my opinion that they joined 
Friends just to get supported. They’re 
the top-lofty, impractical kind, with high 
ideas but no foundation to support them, 
and we who have had to work all our 
lives, and plan and economize to make 
both ends meet, can’t be expected to have 
over-much patience with them. ' They 
came from England to the Dominion 
several years ago, and there the daughter 
married and her husband died. They 
say they belong to a high family across 
the water, and have always lived well, 
and never knew what it was to be with- 
out servants till they lost their property. 
All that may be so, I’m not going to 
dispute their word, but I don’t see that 
it gives them any claim on us. The 
father, having heard of Friends and 
their principles, says he felt a desire to 
join them, and Friends took them both 
in, and they moved down here, and now 
we have them on our hands. Of course 
they don’t consider that they are being 
supported ; they would resent that in a 
minute; but that’s what it amounts to. 
The father is agent for some patent- 
right gate, but he don’t make much out 
of it, and he and his daughter just visit 
round among the Friends of Jaalam 
Monthly Meeting. They were at our 
house last week, and now they are at 
Friend Bascom’s. The daughter has 


white hands, and is very particular about 
her dress, and always looks as if she had 
just stepped out of a bandbox, with her 
white frills and smooth hair. I would 
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be glad to have some help about my 
house-work, and would be willing to — 
keep her for her board, and even to pay 
her something, if she would work ; but 
she thinks all house-work menial service, 
and wouldn’t soil her hands at it. On 
Second-day, Hester Kimball, one-of our 
neighbor-women, washed for me, and 
when dinner was ready I had her to sit 
down and eat with us, as I always do 
when she helps me. Isabella Betts had 
just begun to eat her dinner, but as soon 
as she saw Hester come in and sit down 
she jumped up from the table and ran 
up-stairs to her room. I followed her, 
to see if she was sick or what the matter 
was, and she was fairly trembling with 
excitement. ‘The indignity,’ she said, 
as soon as I went into the room, ‘of 
eating with a servant,—a wash-woman ! 
I was never exposed toit before. I can- 
not understand your American ways;’ 
and she went on to repeat what I had 
heard before about her high connections 
in the old country. I told her that 
Hester Kimball was a neighbor-woman 
of ours and well respected, though she 
did work for her living ; that we all work- 
ed for our living in this country, and 
that there was not much standing-room 
for folks who were above associating 
with workers. Then I left her and 
went down-stairs, and she didn’t get any 
dinner beyond the few mouthfuls she 
had eaten before Hester came in. Her 
father came that afternoon, and she com- 
plained to him, and he also was much 
excited at the indignity, as he called it. 
I wonder that they can associate with 
such plain folks as us at all. If I was 
in her place, I'd put my pride in my 
pocket and go to work in one of the 
factories down to Nonantuck. She'll 
have to come to it: we can’t support 
such fine ladies for. nothing.” And 
Peace stabbed her ball vigorously with 
the needle she took from her hair and laid 
aside her knitting. Mrs. Plimsoll had 
asked us to step out to tea, having pre- 
viously called her husband from the 
barn, where he had been threshing out 
beans with a flail. With him came 
Ezra Babb, Peace’s husband, a meek- 
looking, quiet man, with yellowish hair, 
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light-blue eyes, and a stubble of straw- 
colored beard under his chin. He evi- 
dently had little self-assertion ; but then 
he needed little, his wife having enough 
for two. Had he been a disciple of 
Buddha instead of George Fox, it might 
have been said of him that he had al- 
most attained unto Nirvana, so nearly 
complete was the effacement of his indi- 
viduality. He shook hands with us in 
a nerveless, non-committal manner, then 
we all sat down to tea. The table was 
provided with the articles of food which 
the custom of generations had sanctioned. 
No Jaalam hostess ever had occasion to 
rack her brain to know what to place 
before her guests when she had invited 
them to tea. This had been decided for 
her long before she was born: tea, bread 
and butter, one kind of sauce, fruit-cake. 
Her individual taste might, indeed, have 
some play in regard to the sauce. She 
could have blueberries, green apples, 


stewed plums or crabs,—any kind of 


fresh or preserved fruit,—but one kind 
was sufficient; two kinds would have 
savored of ostentation, three of prodigal- 
ity. Mrs. Plimsoll had set before us 
the fruit of her own crab-apple-trees, 
and while we ate our sauce and bread- 
and-butter, and sipped our tea, and nib- 
bled the rich, dark fruit-cake, the con- 
versation turned on the weather and 
on neighborhood news. The excessive 
drought was commented on, Farmer 
Plimsoll remarking that he had to drive 
his horses and cows down to the pond 
for water, his barn-yard well having 
failed and the cistern being very low. 
He did not remember such a drought in 
Jaalam before. Ezra Babb said he had 
heard that the managers of the camp- 
meeting then in progress down to South 
Jaalam hauled water from the pond to 
the camp-ground and charged a dollar a 
hogshead for it. This started Peace 
Babb’s tongue. “ Yes,” said she, “and 
for my part I think they might fur- 
nish it free of charge. But that’s only a 
part of their mismanagement. There’s 
not enough seats around the preacher’s 
stand. The day I was there every 
bench was full, and I had to stand up 
part of the time; then, when I did get 


a chance to sit down, it was so crowded 
that I could hardly see or hear. Folks 
kept pushing and crowding till I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and spoke right out, 
‘Don’t squat me to death!’” Though 
Peace Babb’s habits of thought were 
provincial, this was the first provincial- 
ism in speech I had noticed. “Squat,” 
in Jaalam, is equivalent to “squeeze.” 

Then the subject of a house-moving 
which had occurred in the neighborhood 
a few days before was brought up and 
exhaustively discussed,—how much the 
man paid for the empty house, how far 
he had to haul it,—to the site where his 
own dwelling had burned,—how many 
men and how many yoke of oxen came 
from all parts of West Jaalam and South 
Jaalam and Jaalam, how it rained on the 
day first set for the moving, and 
came, and, not finding the others there, 
went back, how the women of the neigh- 
borhood had prepared dinner for them 
that day and had to do it all over again, 
how the old stump fence was moved 
from its place and the house hauled 
across Bascom’s field, how at a swampy 
place the oxen stuck fast, how the 
house was finally set on its new foun- 
dation, how it was wrenched and cracked 
in the moving, how much better it would 
have been if the purchaser had put the 
same amount of money into a new house. 
Then they went back several months in 
time, and discussed the burning of his 
house, how much insurance there was on 
it, how much furniture was saved, and 
the social and financial standing of the 
family generally. 

Then, tea being despatched, we rose 
from the table and went out to look at 
Mrs. Plimsoll’s petunias and dahlias and 
sweet peas and touch-me-nots, and into 
the garden to see Farmer Plimsoll’s cu- 
cumbers and cabbages, and on into the 
orchard to look at the apple-trees loaded 
with ripe and to hear 
regarding the name, age, and bearin 

uality of each. Out under the jen 
Ls the reticent farmer ap at his 
best. Standing on the soil he had con- 
quered, amid the trees which yielded 
him returns for many years’ labor, his 
eye kindled, his whole frame expanded. 
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In the old fable Anteeus gained strength 
as often as he touched his mother earth. 
This Yankee farmer seemed to draw in- 
spiration from his land; he had freed it 
from stones and briers, he had cultivated 
and enriched it, he had wintered and 
summered on it for two-score years, and 
some subtle quality from it had entered 
into his mind, just as its iron had entered 
into his blood. He understood every 
foot of it: besides the harvest which we 
saw, it bore a rich store of memories and 
hopes. Here he had be when a 
young man, on a farm poorly cultivated 
and heavily mortgaged. His youth, his 
strength, his energy, had been expended 
on it; his ambitions and hopes had cen- 
tred here. The spring in which he first 
ploughed this field for wheat, his little 
flaxen-haired Johnny ran at his side; 
before the wheat was cut, the child’s 
face was shut beneath a coffin-lid and 
put forever out of sight in the grassy 
graveyard on the hill. Joys and sor- 
rows, the settled contentment of peace 
and plenty, the settled resignation to 
losses and crosses, the aspirations of early 
manhood, the mellow ripeness of later 
years, all these were associated with the 
farm. It had been in his thoughts so 
long that it was a part of him ; he would 
feel like an alien and a stranger if he 
left it for new scenes. Some day this 
uneventful, honorable life will close, this 
rugged form and friendly, sensible face 
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THE GRAYLING. [Szpr. 
will be seen no more among his fellow- 
men. But it is to him, to thousands 
more like him scattered all up and down 
New England, that this section of our 
country owes its reputation for probit 
and integrity. The example of suc 
men is among the vital forces of our 
national life. Their influence is felt far 
beyond the circle of their outward ex- 
istence: because they have lived and 
been what they were, honesty is strength- 
ened on the distant prairie, good resolve 
is confirmed in the city. 

As we turned to go back to the house, 
the last rays of the sun shone upon a 
scene of tranquil beauty. From our 
feet to the edge of the lake sloped fields 
and orchards and meadows, with a bor- 
der along the water-side of white and 
yellow birch-trees, of hemlocks and juni- 
pers. The lake itself was smooth as 
glass, and mirrored faithfully the trees 
on either shore, the blue sky and a few 
floating fleecy clouds above. Beyond 
it rose other fields and orchards and 
scattered farm-houses, whose western 
windows blazed like rubies as they re- 
flected the light of the setting sun. The 
whole aspect was one of peace, and sug- 
gested peaceful thoughts. The dew was 
beginning to fall as we bade our friends 
good-by, and, as we drove homeward in , 
the damp twilight, the loons on the lake 
were laughing and mourning. _ 

Louise CoFFIN JONES. 
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INCE the completion of several lines 

of railway through Northern Michi- 
gan, a game-fish new to most American 
anglers has been added to the list of 
“brook beauties” formerly headed by 
the speckled trout. The grayling ( Thy- 
mallus tricolor) must have precedence, 
for vigorous rising, for boldness in taking 
the artificial fly, and for fighting quali- 


ties, over all the smaller fish of our 
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waters. Up to about the time of the 
beginning of the Southern war, scarcely 
a hint of the existence of this grayling 
had reached the ears of sportsmen or 
naturalists, though all the brooks falling 
into Grand Traverse Bay were known 
to be well stocked with trout of unusual 
size and most excellent flavor. Mosseau’s 
Creek and some small streams rg 
the bay from the Leelenau peninsula 
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been fished for trout ever since the set- 
tlement of the old town of Northport, 
and even the Jordan and Boardman 
Rivers, in which the grayling is found, 
had been explored by enthusiastic an- 
glers with no report of anything but 
trout. Of course, many grayling were 
caught, but they were indefinitely men- 
tioned by resident anglers and unscien- 
tific explorers as “white trout.” Since 
the describing and naming of this fish 
in 1865 by Professor Cope, attention has 
been called to it and some evidence of 
its existence in other parts of the United 
States has been offered. I think it for- 
merly lived in some of the cold-spring 
streams of Northern Georgia, and that 
possibly it may be found there now along 
with an occasional trout, though those 
streams never were profitably stocked 
with the latter fish. I remember once, 
when a mere boy, taking from a spring- 
stream called Cranetah a brilliant silvery 
fish with prominent eyes and a large 
dorsal fin which at the time was con- 
sidered quite a curiosity by the Georgian 
fishermen. At this distance of time I 
cannot, of course, be sure, but I believe 
it to have been a Thymallus tricolor, 
the so-called Michigan grayling. This 
fish differs so widely from the trout as re- 


. gards both its habits and its appearance 


that it is a matter of wonder how it ever 
came to be called a trout even by men 
ignorant of the scientific methods of 
description and classification. The trout 
is a basking fish, so to speak, lying in 
shady spots and under projecting banks, 
stones, roots, logs, and drift-wood, whence 
it darts upon its prey. The grayling 
glides about in the pools, eddies, and 
currents of its native streams, after the 
manner of the bass, and rises to any 
floating object it deems proper for food 
by an almost perpendicular leap. The 
trout, if it fails to seize its prey at once, 
is almost certain to retire again to its 
retreat; but the grayling perseveres and 
will struggle at the surface of the water 
to make sure of its coveted morsel. The 
grayling is the stronger and fiercer fish 
in its fighting, but it exhausts itself 
more completely than the trout does be- 
fore submitting to capture: consequently 


the trout may fight a trifle the longer and 
struggle more dangerously while being 
lifted out. Another distinctive difference 
between these fishes is that the trout 
makes every effort to reach the fountain- 
head of a stream to spawn, whilst the 
grayling is content to deposit its eggs 
in the sand of the pool where it lives, a 
favorite spot being the mouth of some 
small tributary stream of spring-water. 
Again, the trout delights in the boiling 
and tumbling water at the foot of a 
cascade, and is often found in swift, 
shallow sluices. Not so the grayling, 
which haunts the cool depths of the 
quiet pools or slowly-moving currents 
where the bottom of the stream is cov- 
ered with clean sand. 

The grayling rarely preys upon other 
fish, preferring aquatic insects and lar- 
vee for its ‘food: hence those streams in 
Michigan not stocked with trout are, if 
at all suited to its habits, teeming with 
this fish. The angler takes all sizes, 
from mere fingerlings up to those of a 
pound and a half in weight, from six to 
ten ounces being considered a fair aver- 
age. When first taken, the fish has a 
peculiar odor, not unlike the fragrance 
of thyme. The meat is quite white and 
exquisitely flavored, reminding the epi- 
cure of pompano, bass, and trout all at 
once. Seen in clear water, the grayling 
is a beautiful fish. His eyes are large 
and prominent, his gills finely pencilled, 
and his broad dorsal fin peculiarly tint- 
ed; in fact, his tout ensemble is striking- 
ly graceful and attractive. His mouth, 
something smaller than that of the trout, 
is not unlike the common shiner’s in 
shape, rendering a rather small hook 
desirable. It is but a poor idea of the 
delights of grayling-fishing-one can em- 
body in mere description. After all, the 
gentle art varies much with the ac- 
cidents of weather, local surroundings, 
the physical and mental condition of the 
angler, and many undescribable things. 
But the mere matter of how a grayling 
takes a fly may have a p fair prac- 


tical illustration in the “biting” of a 
common brook “shiner” or “silver-side.” 
The shiner takes a worm or natural fly 
in almost exactly the same way that a 
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grayling takes the artificial lure. There 
is the same lithe and, so to speak, airy 
motion, with the same iridescent flas 
at the moment of striking. 

The season for grayling-fishing in 
Michigan begins with June and ends 
with December, so that after one has 
fished through the trouting - season, 
which is from June to September, one 
may go to the Manistee or the Au Sable 
and find the grayling in fine condition, 
ready to leap furiously at almost every 
fly offered. Most of the streams in 
which this fish abounds have their 
source in dull, rather warm ponds, but, 
after flowing some distance, are swelled 
by cold spring streams, which give to 
their currents that dash of chilliness 
and winter sparkle which seem requi- 
site to the happiness of our grayling. 
Wherever the streams have a gravelly or 
sandy bottom, and are sufficiently cooled 
by the springs, great schools of this 
beautiful fish may be seen wandering 
about in the clear sheeny water, their 
fins changing color as they glide from 
sun to shade. These streams flow 
through solemn, dreamful woods, where 
the meditative angler has little to dis- 
tract him from his best-loved fancies. 
Occasionally he may get a glimpse of a 
flitting deer, or may see a bear ambling 
across some aisle of the forest; but for 
days together nothing living, larger than 
a nuthatch or a downy woodpecker, will 
cross his vision, save the fish he catches. 

Grayling-streams are nearly always 
bordered with cedars of considerable 
size, which, being underwashed, often 
fall into the water from either side, ef- 
fectually blocking the passage of a boat. 
Cutting away these “ sweepers,” as they 
are called, is a slow and painfully la- 
borious proceeding. The better thing 
is to have a portable boat and carry it 
around such obstructions. Happily for 
the angler, there are miles and miles 
together on the Au Sable, Manistee, and 
other grayling-rivulets with nothing to 
prevent his drifting down with the cur- 
rent and having his fill of the gentlest 
and rarest of sport. Here he quietly 
lets fall his anchor and skilfully whips a 


pool where the shining fish dart across 
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the tall inverted shadows of the cedars. 
Perhaps at the very first cast leader and 
droppers are, all at once, attacked by 
vigorous fish weighing from eight ounces 
to a pound each. Now begins a lively 
fight, equal to that made by a four- 
pound bass. This way and that flies 
your line, cutting the water like a knife. 
Leap! Leap! Leap! Out they spring, 
those three lithe beauties, their broad 
fins whizzing and their tails beating the 
air as they throw somersets and fall back 
into their native element. to rush across 
the current and strain your slender 
tackle to its utmost. Perhaps one 
breaks away, and you finally lift two 
into the boat. You may cast again and 
again with similar results, until you have 
caught and killed all the larger fish of a 
school. When the smaller fry begin to 
rise, you may move on to another pool. 
Grayling-streams, as a rule, run swift- 
ly, but evenly, with nothing but occa- 
sional rafts of cedar logs to cause a rip- 
ple on the surface or to indicate the 
strength of the current. But turn your 
boat up stream, and immediately the 
rowing or poling is extremely labori- 
ous. Riparian weeds, water-grasses, and 
aquatic plants generally are not common 
in those streams where the fish most 
abound, there being very little vege- 
table débris or mould at the bottom of 
the water. The bluffs are sometimes 
bold and high, but as a rule the banks 
are low and a landing may be had at 
any point desirable. The water is cold, 
pure, and sweet, and mosquitoes and 
gnats are less plentiful than about the 
warmer ponds. In company with a 
number of friends, in 1877 I fished 
the Manistee and Au Sable, camping on 
the former and running down the latter, 
killing a large number of grayling and 
thoroughly testing the game qualities of © 
the fish. At times they rose so promptly 
at every cast that the sport was exhila- 
rating beyond anything I have ever ex- 
perienced in trout-fishing. But grayling 
are peculiarly stubborn sometimes, and 
when one refuses the fly all refuse it. 
The angler may then whip away to his 
heart’s content, only to see great schools 
of the indifferent beauties moving de- 
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liberately about, directly below his most 
tempting lure, without deigning to rec- 
ognize it. Sometimes they will not 
rise if your cast is down stream; at 
other times they seem to prefer such a 
cast. One day you will find them in 
the sunny spots, where the water shines 
like plate-glass; the next, it may be, they 
will all be found rising in the shadows 
of the cedars and among the scattered 
drifts. Usually, however, they are eager 
to rise wherever they may be, and do it 
with such aplomb and boldness as would 
have made gentle old Izaak’s heart leap 
to his throat. Once, while drifting down 
the Au Sable, a grayling weighing full 
one pound and a quarter struck my fly 
when not five feet from my boat, and in 
perfectly clear water, not over four feet 
deep. At times, in fact, they seemed to 
have no fear of anything, even leaping 
out of the water after a fly as I drew 
out my line to recast it. One morning 
I caught nine good fish at three succes- 
sive casts. Standing upon a large cedar 
log, about three o’clock one afternoon, 
one of my companions took from the 
Manistee twenty-nine brace of grayling 
with scarcely a change of position. The 
fish may have averaged eight ounces. 
He was using a strong bamboo rod and 


a rather heavy line. As soon as his fish’ 


had been played till they gave up, he 
would boldly lift them out without the 
use of a landing-net. 

I am convinced that our crew was the 
merriest that ever floated down the Au 
Sable, and perhaps the only one which 
ever dared to indulge in the luxury of a 
musical instrument. One of us, a jolly 
fellow, whose voice was a tenor of great 
sweetness and power, bore a banjo 
through the entire voyage, sometimes 
actually indulging in a ringing song and 


* accompaniment right in the midst of the 


most furious onslaught of the grayling. 
But his music seemed not to disturb the 
fish at all. It was strange, almost weird, 
in its effect, this floating down a silent 
stream between the walls of virgin for- 
ests, far away from any habitation of 
man, and listening to gusts of song and 
deftly-rendered accompaniments whilst 
our lines were whirling and the grayling 


constantly coming up. A belted king- 
fisher, the only one seen during our pas- 
sage, sat upon a dead cedar bough at 
some distance from us, eying us comic™ 
ally as we drew past him with our banjo 
gayly tinkling and our singer doing his 
best. It is possible that we were the 
first human beings this bird’s brilliant 
eyes had ever fallen upon. No doubt 
we impressed him powerfully, for he 
erected his crest and chattered in a way 
which evidenced great perturbation. 

The scenery along the grayling-streams 
has just enough of monotony to render — 
one for most of the time unconscious of 
any scenery at all. The boat of the 
angler glides on, now in deep shade, now 
in brilliant sunshine, always with the 
same steady motion. There are no 
rapids worth the name, no cascades, 
no towering cliffs of rock, no caiions. 
The breezes steal over you from the 
woods, bearing the musty odors of fungi 
and the sharp, resinous exhalations of 
the pines and cedars. You hear the 
low, ceaseless swash of the stream, and 
feel the cooling influence of the thou- 
sands of springs bubbling out of the 
sand and gravel which overlie the im- 
penetrable subsoil-clay of the region. 
Every element of surrounding nature 
is soothing and invites meditation. You 
soon recognize that you are in the true 
paradise of the angler. 

From the middle of August to the 
last of September will be found the pleas- 
antest season for grayling-fishing, and 
the catch will be in the very choicest 
condition for eating or keeping. In 
some places grouse are quite numerous. 
I saw several large flocks of them in the 
woods bordering the Manistee. Bear 
and deer seemed plentiful, too, in the 
heavier timber. 

It is well, perhaps, for the lovers of the 
gentle art to be told that in all proba- 
bility grayling-fishing will within a few 
years become a thing of the past. The 
way is now open by railroad to the very 
banks of those fine Michigan streams, 
and every season will increase the number 
of tourist - anglers who seek the health- 
giving recreation there offered. Gray- 


ling, it seems, are difficult to propagate 
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- byartificial means,—a fact which suggests 
their early annihilation. If sportsmen 
could be induced to return to the water 
all the fish caught weighing less than 
half a pound, the supply might remain 

ual to the demand for some years. 
But the pot-fishermen, those who angle 
and net and seine for the markets, are, 
despite the stringent laws of Michigan, 
carrying on their despicable poaching to 
the extent of sweeping clean whole miles 
of well-stocked grayling-water. 

Two methods of proceeding in fishing 
for grayling can be recommended. Each 
has its defects and its advantages. One 
is to convey your boats, provisions, and 
tackle to the upper waters of a stream, 
whence you float with the current down 
to the mouth, fishing the pools as you 
pass. The other is to establish a camp 
on the stream, within reach of railway 
communication, and from this as head- 
quarters make your excursions on foot 
or in your boat to such pools as you may 
desire to fish. Upon the whole, the lat- 
ter plan is much better for a party of 
three or four whose time is limited and 


who wish to ship supplies of freshly- 
killed grayling to their less fortunate 


friends at home. It is better, too, for 
the purposes of mere sport, being much 
less laborious and hurried. Some of the 
most pleasing sport imaginable may be 
had on the Manistee by a well-equipped 
party taking proper precautions in estab- 
ishing a camp where good fishing is both 
above and below them. A fly-rod, ten 
to twelve feet long, six to nine ounces in 
weight, and small brook-trout hooks, set 
with almost any fly, will be found ser- 
viceable tackle. I found a small tuft of 
scarlet ibis, winged with gray feathers 
and set with black hackle, a most killing 
fly. Once I baited a No. 7 hook 
with a small brown cricket, and caught a 
three-quarter-pound grayling at the first 
cast. Sometimes, when the fish alto- 
gether refused every fly I tried, they 
rose ravenously to bits of meat and to 
small natural insects scattered on the 
surface of the water. 

The authorities of the Grand Rapids 
and Indiana Railroad have shown great 


energy and tactin offering to sportsmen- | 
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tourists and their families every facility 
for reaching the many fishing - regions 
between the lakes, most attractive of 
which are the grayling-streams running 
both to the east and to the west from the 
central ridge of the Michigan peninsula, 
and the trout-brooks running into Grand 
Traverse Bay from the east and also from 
the Leelenau. No trouble is now ex- 
perienced in reaching even the most 
remote and unfrequented streams. At 
Walton, where the railroad divides 
into two lines,.one running around the 
east side of Grand Traverse Bay to Lit- | 
tle Traverse City, and one going west- 
ward to Traverse City proper, at the 
southmost point of the bay, one is near 
the Manistee, where its volume is that of 
a real river, and wherein grayling abound. 
Our party left its ladies and children at 
the elegant hotel at Elk Rapids, whence 
they could reach by steamer all the 
beautiful shorelands of the bay, or by 
the Elk River route could make the tour 
of.Torch Lake, while we sought the joys 
of angling for our Thymallus tricolor in 
the lonely stream. About ten miles 
from Walton, by land, we pitched our 
tent for a few days, ranging the river in 
our boats and getting many fish, Our 
camping-place was one of much pictu- 
resque beauty: A clump of gnarled old 
cedars grew behind it, and in front, like a 
green fountain-jet, rosea tuft of giant fern. 
Near by wasa briery wilderness of red rasp- 
berry vines, loaded with late ripe scarlet 
fruit. On the breezy ridges the fire-weed 
shone like flame, and deep in a twilight 
gulch murmured the river. We were with 
the grayling until late in September, fly- 
ing away at last before a cold north wind 
and a sleet-like drizzle of rain. 

To close this brief paper, it may be 
said that there is not in America another 
region which for the  p of the 
angler is at all comparable to Northern 
Michigan, and especially are the gray- 
ling brooks and rivulets too delightful to 
have any, or, at best, more than a mere 
modicum, of their subtle charm caught 
in the sketches of pen or pencil. They 
offer recreative sport at once unique and 
exceptionally certain. 

MAURICE THOMPSON. 
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FRANT. 


A STORM was gathering over Ca 

John. Thin fogs rose from the 
sea, and, at first, drifted hither and yon 
at the sport of the light wind. Then 
they grew thicker and thicker, till the 
revolving lights at Brimmertown were 
almost lost to view, and even the great 
Fresnel burner on the headland shone 
dimly. A man anda woman who were 
sitting on the edge of the cliff talking 
earnestly began, at last, to observe the 
threatening aspect of the sky and sea, 
and rose slowly and unwillingly to de- 


et ts been like the old times, Frant,” 
said the man tenderly. 

“ Ay, like the old times,” responded 
the woman, in a voice at once sweet yet 
full of power. ‘“‘ Now that we are fairl 
settled in the new cabin, Philly, welll 
have many an evening out here to- 
gether.” 


“It’s easier coming when we're so 
near,” said Philip Darrow affectionately. 
“To think we’ve spent the last day in 


the old shanty, Frant! But it’sa happy 
time we’ve had there, after all.” 

“ Happy enough,” said Frances Dar- 
row, whose speech, like her husband's, 
bore the broad but not unpleasant accent 
of the Cape. “It’s five years since you 
married me, Philly. I wish I wasn’t so 
much older!—But you’ve been happy, 
haven’t you, Philly ?” 

“What talk, Frantie !” said the young 
fellow, his handsome, sunburnt face dark- 
ening. “I’m twenty-five, and growing 
older every day. There isn’t a girl on 
the Cape could wean me away from you. 
Haven't I been true to you for five years, 
Frant? And why shouldn't it be so al- 
ways?” 

“T don’t know.” The woman’s grave 
face grew even graver. “It’s ten years 
since I was twenty-five, Philly, and seems 
like I grow old faster ; but Hikel ,” and 
her lips parted in a smile which trans- 
formed her plain face into actual beauty, 
“likely it’s just because I’m tired that I 


feel so,—we’ve worked so hard getting 
the new house to rights.” 

“ And you like it, don’t you?” asked 
Phil Darrow for the hundredth time. 

“ Ay, lad,” brightly. “ Maybe, in 
spite of my being so sad-like to-night, 
we'll have happy times there too. But 
look! how’ll we ever back to the 
cabin, Philly ?”—for the storm had gath- © 
ered faster than they knew. She stood 
erect, resuming the strong, quiet manner 
that was habitual to her. 
right near.” As she spoke, she put out... 
her hand to him and swept the western’ 


horizon with her keen, dark eyes. The — co Fi 
pallor of her steady face, the pallor of =~ 


an intense vitality and not that of weak- 
ness, showed strikingly under the angry 
light. A gust of wind and rain blew in 
their faces. 

He took her hand, and they hurried 
on together, till, just as.they entered the 
broad, low doorway of their new home, 
the storm broke fall over the headland. - 

As they entered, Philip Darrow laugh- 
ed joyously; a man, you would have said, 
without any of the finer qualities, affec- 
tionate and playful, like a handsome young 
Newfoundland, but coarser and weaker 
than the woman who walked beside him. 
It was her more aspiring soul, one could 
see plainly, that bound and held him to 
something higher than his own ideals. 
Yet she was evidently not a cultured 
woman, though bearing the marks of na- 
tive refinement and of latent force. Her 
print dress was coarse and faded, but 
spotlessly neat, and her rich, red-brown 
hair, which matched her beautiful eyes, 
was gathered smoothly back into a knot 
behind. Her forehead was low; broad, 
and picturesque ; but there her beauty 
ended. Her nose was i , her 
mouth large, though kind and decided, 
and her cheek-bones high and prominent. 
When she smiled, however, her white 
teeth shone, and a new and charming 
look overspread her whole face. But 
she smiled seldom, and the harder and 


“The storm’s _ 
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deeper lines of middle-life had driven 
away from the features the roundness of 

outh. Yet she had an influence over 
her docile husband which the vulgar 
fish-wives of the Point wondered at and 
emulated, but could never attain; for, 
added to her strong and noble character, 
she loved him with an abandonment of 
devotion that only women of her stamp 
can know,—with a strange blending of 
wife-love and mother-love,—as all kind, 
warm-hearted, large-brained creatures 
love whatever is young and clinging 
and comely. 

Their new home was, after all, only 
an old and weather-beaten cabin, which, 
by careful saving and contriving, they 
had at last succeeded in buying and fit- 
ting up in a style far superior to any- 
thing that they had ever enjoyed before. 

Frant stood in the doorway, looking 
out on the ocean and watching the light- 
ning play over it, while Phil felt his 
way inside, striking a match now and 
then in a vain attempt to find a candle. 
“T sent up a box of candles in the load, 
Frant,” he said at last, doubtfully, “but 
I can’t find them.” 

Frant laughed, and, hurrying in, moved 
here and there in her own even, quiet 
way, till soon a light gleamed brightly 
from the little window and the warmth 
and pleasantness of home asserted them- 
selves in the humble dwelling. 

The storm raged on, but Phil and 
Frant had built a blazing fire, and had 
heated water in the bright new tea- 
kettle with a view to a social cup of tea 
before they should go to bed. 

While they were drinking it, a man 
knocked at the door. ‘“There’s a bad 
surf, Phil,” he said, ‘an’ there’s boats in 
the offin’, bad driv’. A schooner’s just 
gone to pieces, an’ a big steamer she’s lost 
her smoke-stack, an’ she’s a-beatin’ an’ 
a-beatin’. They want you.” 

Phil Darrow was as brave as he was 
strong and handsome. The light changed 
in his eye. “I'll be there,” he said. 
He kissed Frant—he always kissed 
Frant when he went and when he came 
—and was gone. 

The cabin was tucked neatly into a 
little depression in the cliff. Across 
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a wild, sea-worn gully, close at hand, a 
mile of the northern shore was plainl 
visible from its windows, but the south- 
ern, where stood the hotel and the pier, 
was hidden by the projecting height of 
the headland. 

Frant busied herself for a few minutes 
about her work. Then she fixed her 
fire and her light, put on her waterproof 
cloak, drew the hood over her head, and 
started up the headland, hoping to see 
something of what was going on below. 

The rays from the great light-house 
made the darkness gray around her, but, 
though she could hear the sound of 
voices in the occasional pauses between 
the gusts, she could see nothing. Ac- 
customed as she was to storms, however, 
she could readily supply the scene hid- 
den beneath the pall of fog. She could 
see the bending masts of the schooners 
and the pitching of the dismantled steam- 
ship. She could hear in imagination the 
wails for help, and could see the life-boat 
putting off to the relief of the sufferers. 

For an hour she strained eyes and 
ears to see and hear something beyond 
the baffling mist and the deafening fog- 
horn and the gathering and bursting of 
the mighty waves. She felt as though 
there was work to do; she wanted to 
do it, and, though she was drenched 
through, she determined to feel her way 
down the cliff. There, at least, she 
could see the great waves. 

The cliff was rough, and she found 
plenty of points to cling to in her de- 
scent, till at last she stood face to face 
with the gray-green thunders, which 
flung their white spray all over her. 

Suddenly her eye caught something 
on an incoming wave, thrown out into a 
feeble relief by the rays of the headland- 
light. Was it a box, or a fragment of 
ship-timber, or—something else? 

In came the wave again, tumbling 
fiercely almost against Frant’s brave 
feet. Again she saw the light, white 
burden borne back by the retreating 
tide. She clambered up a little higher, 
and waited for the wave to come again. 
This time it cleared the beach, and, bear- 
ing on its crest the same white burden, 
crashed past her into the gully. When 
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it went back, there was nothing but foam | 
on its shining surface. 

She rushed in upon the track of the 
wave and felt distractedly about the 
ground. Suddenly her hand caught in 
something. It was a mass of dripping 
human hair,—the long, fine hair of a 
woman. 

Frant gave a shriek of horror and 
drew herself away, but it was only for 
an instant: the wave was coming. She 
seized the woman by her arms, and be- 
gan to drag her through the wild plum- 
bushes and over the rough stones out of 
the reach of the hungry water. 

She was thinking hard all the time. 
Perhaps the woman was not dead. She 
had seen people revived after they had 
been a long time under water, and, 
though there was no feeling of life in 
the woman, she determined to and 
save her. Oh for a light! Oh for 
Philly! But she began to drag her 
limp, wet burden, half carrying it up 
the steep, rough bank. It was a plump 


young figure, but not large, while Frant 
was strong and tall; and in a little time 


it lay in Frant’s new white bed, and 
Frant herself, with a flush on her pale, 
steady face and her kind eyes glowing, 
was rapidly stripping off the shreds that 
remained of the poor girl’s clothing 
and applying restoratives. At last the 
warmth and* motion penetrated to the 
numb young heart, and, just as Phil’s 
step sounded tiy-the door, Frant’s task 
was done; for the girl, whose face, even 
in its death-like pallor, was very lovely, 
opened her eyes feebly. 

Phil came in, noisy and staring, but 
Frant lifted her finger. “ What—what 
is it?” he stammered. 

“T found her,” said Frant briefly and 
pointing to the girl. “A great wave 
vol her into the gully, and I got 

er. 

“You got her?” said Phil, with a 
strain of awe creeping into his voice. 

There-was no awe about Frant. She 
was very practical. “Lift her head, 
Philly,” she said, “while I change her 
wet pillow.” 
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The girl opened her eyes again and tried 
to speak. The neatness, the warmth, the 
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light, Frant’s clinging, tender touch, the 
strong look on her face, all seemed to 
combine to soothe and quiet her. 
“Thank you,” she whispered. Then 
she went off again to sleep. 

Phil stood like a man under a spell. 
“She looks like an angel,” he whis- 


“She isn’t,” said Frant, laughing a 
trifle uncomfortably. ‘‘ She’s only a poor 
girl that I lugged up the gully myself. 
I had gone down the cliff to see if I 
couldn’t find something of you. The 
tide brought her in, and I lugged her 
u 

Phil, however, did not seem to think 
of Frant, of her peril or of her heroism. 
His gaze was still fixed upon the fair 
face on the pillow with rapt admiration. 

Frant wished vaguely that he wouldn’t 
look any more. Somehow, her hold of 
him seemed to slip. “Philly!” she 
cried, at last. 

“Oh, Frant!” he said, turning toward 
her; “she’s purty as an angel, isn’t 
she?” 

“ Yes,” said Frant, a sudden faintness 
coming over her. “I’m very tired, 
Philly.” 

Then he remembered what she had 
been through. “You shouldn’t go down 
in the dark to the shore, Frantie,” he 
said tenderly. ‘The shore’s different 
here from what it was over by the old _ 
shanty. The waves don’t come in alike, ‘> 
either.” 

“ But if I hadn’t,” said Frant, strok- 
ing the damp, tightly-curling hair from 
his forehead, “if I hadn’t, I shouldn’t 
have saved the girl.” 

“Sure enough,” said Phil fondly. 
“Tt’s a brave one you are, Frant. 
*Tisn’t many women can save a life like 
that. An’ who'd ’a thought of working 
over her after she’d had such a tussle 
with the breakers !”” 

“T was bound I’d do my best,” said 
Frant modestly ; “and then,’—with a 
pang,— “then she’s young, Philly. 
Young people can bear a great deal.” 

The next day the girl, though weak 
and feverish, was conscious and able to 
take food. She asked how she had 
come there, and Frant explained some- 
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thing of it briefly. “Oh, yes,” she said 
with a shudder; “I remember. The 
boat broke up. Oh, it was awful!” 

“Don’t think of it,” said Frant, 
smoothing her white forehead tenderly. 
“You're safe now; and I’ve the sense 
to know that you shouldn’t talk.” And 
she sat beside her, soothing and com- 
forting the tired young thing, till she 
went off into another quiet sleep. 

In the mean time, the news spread 
over the Cape of what Frant had done, 
and she became a neighborhood heroine, 
as, in fact, she always had been, in a 
small way. Phil Darrow was very proud 
of her. “ And, oh, but the girl’s a purt 
one!” he said to the clump of Lae 
fishermen who had gathered about him 
to hear the story. “A purtier girl 
never was seen on Cape John.” 

“ Hey!” said one of the men coarsely. 
“What do you know, Phil Darrow, of 


what’s purty? Naught,—by the looks 0’ 


yer wife. Smart she is, but no purty!” 

The men laughed, and Philip Dar- 
row, turning a fiery red, flung a stone 
after the retreating figure of the man 
who had dared to speak so lightly of his 
wife. Then, muttering under his breath, 
he went crossly to his home. But he 
had felt for a moment, what he had 
never felt before, ashamed of his noble, 
true-hearted Frant. 

On the third day after the “ resurrec- 
’ tion,” as Phil called it, Frant’s patient 
came walking slowly into the little kit- 
chen. 

“You'll be well enough to go home 
soon,” said Frant pleasantly. ‘“ Where 
do you live?” 

The girl sank gratefully into the low 
chair which Frant placed for her. 
“My name’s Norah,—Norah Harney,” 
she said, with a slight Irish accent, and 
with a faint color mounting into her 
pale face. ‘“ But I don’t—live—any- 
where.” 

“Poor girl!” Frant’s big heart 
swelled within her at the sadness of the 
girl’s tone. 

“Yes, it would have been just as well 
if I had died,” the girl went on in a kind 
of despairing way. “If you had known, 
you needn't have dragged me over the 
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stones and bushes ports killed your- 
self. I’m a poor, unhappy girl!” And 

“TJ don’t think so,” said Frant, who 
was a member of the little Methodist 
church at Brimmertown. “You ought 
to thank God for saving you. It’s for 
some good purpose. Don’t you ever 
pray 2 

“T’m a Catholic,” said Norah Har- 
ney, “or I used to be. I am nota good 
Catholic now. I haven’t been to con- 
fession for years.” 

“Never mind,” said Frant: “God can 
love you just the same. You have a 
great deal to be thankful for,—your good 
looks and your youth,’—Frant’s voice 
trembled; “and then you’ve had some 
education,—I can tell that.” 

“No,” said the girl bitterly, “my 
good looks and my youth have all been 
against me, and I’ve had no education, 
only I was brought up and lived as 
waiter-girl in a nice family in the ay, 
and so I’ve picked up their ways. Oh, 
I'd like to be educated !” j 

“So would I,” said Frant eagerly, 
inclining more and more toward this 
frank young stranger. “I’ve read all 
there is over on the shore here, and 
sometimes the minister at Brimmertown 
lends me books. But Philly don’t like 
to read.” 

“Ts ¢ Philly’ your—your—” 

The girl was not to blame. She had 
not been off her bed since she had been 
laid there, but Frant felt that she could 
not bear to hear her say, “your son.” 

“He is my husband,” she broke in 
hastil 


“Qh!” The girl spoke in a little sur- 


prised way. “ Heis very tall and strong 
and handsome,” she added. “TI like to 
watch him from the window.” 

“Yes.” Frant’s little thrill of pride 
was, somehow, vaguely modified ; but 
she had taken the girl right into her 
great heart, and was determined to love 

er. 

There was a pause. 

“You see,” said Norah Harney, “you 
see, I was going—you saved my life, and 
you have a right to know—I was going 
to run away.” 
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“To run away?” Frant was a good 
deal startled. 

“ You see, I lived with the Blairs— 
do you know about them? Oh, weren’t 
you ever in the city? Well, they are 
grand people,—and, oh, you never will 
tell ?” 

“No,” said Frant, pening steadfastly 
at her with her truthful brown eyes, 
“T'll never tell—You wouldn't mind 
my telling Philly ?” 

Just then she heard Phil’s quick step 
approaching. 

“No, no,” said the girl nervously ; 
“not anybody. He might find me.” 

“He? Who?’ But Norah Harney 
lifted her hand, for just then Phil broke 
in upon them. 

The young girl looked more beautiful 
than ever in Frant’s neat, plain wrapper, 
her blue eyes bright and her cheeks 
pink with returning health, and her 
long light-brown hair wound neatly 
about her small head. At sight of her, 
Phil stopped short and beamed with 
admiration. Then he met Frant’s ear- 
nest gaze, and, shaking off the spell, he 
said heartily, ‘“‘ Guess you’re getting bet- 
ter. Frant’s great on nursing.” 

“ Thank you,” said the girl wistfully. 
“T shall be well soon. I don’t know 
what I shall do when I’m well. I had 
a little money saved up, but now I 
haven’t any money, and I’ve no home.” 

Frant looked at Phil. “ Never mind 
that,” she said softly. “I guess we 
can fix it.” 

“You saved my life,” said the girl, 
her beautiful eyes growing liquid with 
feeling : “I want to do something for 
you, but I’ve lost even my clothes on 
the steamer. I suppose you don’t need 
me to work for you ?” 

“No,” said Frant doubtfully; “TI can 
do all my work alone, and more. I help 
them at the hotel sometimes. Maybe 
you could do something for the hotel 
folks.” 

“That's it,” said the girl in a pleased 
way. “T’ll go upthereto-morrow: I shall 
be strong enough.” Then she rose and 
left the room with a certain lady-like 
grace which Frant felt powerfully and 
which struck Phil dumb. He heaved 
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a igh. ‘Oh, Frant,” he said, 
¢ ifn whi. thing to be purty as that!” 

The woman’s face turned a vivid red; 
but he was still looking at the doorwa 
through which the girl had vamtilead, 
and did not seem to notice it. Then the 
red died down, but there was a weary. 
look left in her beautiful eyes. 

The next morning Frant prepared a 
simple breakfast and took it in to her 
patient. The girl had slept soundly all 
night for the first time since her rescue. 
She looked round and dimpled and 
bright. Frant set: her little tray down 
a trifle nervously and said, “ You didn’t 


tell me all your story. Philly’s gone. 


Who was it?” 

“Qh, yes.” The girl flushed slowly, 
and went on finishing the braid of her 
long light hair. ‘‘ Nothing, only I lived 
with these people from the time I was a 
little girl. They were very good to me. 
There was a man who used to come 
there, and he took me to ride, and 
twice he took me to the theatre, and I 
thought it was fine, for he was a grand 
gentleman, till I found he had a wife 
and big house on a grand avenue. I 
had thought it was strange, too, that he 
wouldn’t let me tell my mistress that 
went with him, and that he always m 
me at the corner. When I found out, I 
was “a angry, for I’ve been brought 
up well; I have, indeed,” protested 


orah “T told. him to - 
m 


leave, but he said ust go with him, 
and one day he followed me and teased 
me and threatened mipyiand I didn’t 
dare tell anybody, and I was afraid 
to go out anywhere, and I couldn't 
stand it. I cried all night,—oh! many 
nights,—and then I went to the dock, 
and bought my ticket, and took just a 
few things in bundles, and ran away.. 
I thought in a new city I'd get a place 
and never see him nor be afraid of him 
again. Oh, I hate him so!” The girl 
stamped her foot and sobbed passion- 
ately. 
Here,” said Frant soothingly,— 

“here’s some breakfast. I shouldn’t 
have made you tell me till after your 
breakfast, but I wanted so to know. I 
thought of it all night. I’m your 
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friend. Don’t cry.” She had indeed 
dreamed that the mysterious man had 
come and demanded Norah Harney, but 
that she had bought him off. 
“Yes,” said the girl, pressing Frant’s 
e, warm palm between her small 
hands, “I like you. Somehow, I de- 
pend on you. | like to think how you 
dragged me up the hill in the rain and 
the storm, and how you worked over 
me. How tired you must have been! 
You seem like a dear, kind mother to 
me!” 
Frant’s heart sank. “It is because,” 
her heart whispered, “ because I am old. 


Oh, I am much older than Philly. It | y 


seems as though I grew old faster,—a 
great deal.” Anda pang deeper than 
she could account for wrung her great, 
gentle heart. 

The girl went on, unconscious of the 
feeling that she had aroused. “ Yes,” 
she said, “T’ll go up to the hotel right 
away. You'll go with me?” 

“T went up yesterday and saw the 
housekeeper,” said Frant slowly, “and 
she knows all about your being nearly 
drowned, and wants to help you: they 
all want to help you.” —. 

“T can do fine ironing and all light 

ork, and I can do young ladies’ hair 
and fine sewing,” said Norah Harney 
eagerly. “TI hope I'll get some money 
and be able to pay you something.” 

“Qh, no!” quickly; “I’m paid to 
see you do well.” The extreme youth 
of the girl—she could not have been 
eighteen, Frant knew,—the way she 
leaned upon Frant’s strength and good- 
ness, her honest desire and eagerness to 
work, and the beauty of her girlish face 
and form appealed more strongly than 
ever to the elder woman’s feelings. “I 
love her,” she said to herself as she 
went back to the kitchen. “I believe 
she has told me true. She can stay 
with Philly and me.” Then the pang 
that had wrung her before came again. 
Phil’s look—she could not forget it; 
but she remembered how completely he 
had always deserved her confidence. She 
would not believe that any one could 
wean him away from her. He would 
get used to Norah’s beauty. She would 


be like a sister to him, or like his own 
child. Oh, if God had only sent them 
children! Frant had grieved over this 
many times; now she grieved more than 
ever. ‘ But Philly’s very, very fond of 
me!” she murmured to herself; “ yes, 
he is very, very fond of me.’ And she 

to sing a low song as she went 
about her work. ; 

The girl came in, borrowed Frant’s 
hat, and started out with a steady step 
for the hotel. 

Frant went to the door and looked 
out at the sea; she stepped to the edye 
of the gully and looked into its rough, 
awning mouth. How strange that she 
should have happened to go down there 
on the night of the storm! How strange 
that she should have happened to see 
that mysterious white burden on the 
waves! How strange that any life 
should have been left in the tender 
young thing! How strange that Philly 
and she should have moved just that 
day into their new house! An expres- 
sion of quiet joy came over the plain 
face of the woman as she thought what 
a blessed thing it was to savea human life! 

Just then quick steps came running 
around the foot of the headland and 
a girl flew into the gully and began 
to climb wildly up its ragged face. It 
was Norah Harney, and, before Frant: 
could advance to help her trembling 
steps, the girl was by her side and hur- 
rying her into the little cabin. ‘Hide 
me!” she said passionately ; “oh, hide 
me! he is at the hotel,—that bad man. 
He is coming; oh, I know he saw me! 


I ran out as soon as I caught a glimpse _ 


of him, and ran down the cliff and kept 
close under it, but I know he saw me!” 
The girl began to cry bitterly. “TI told 
you it would have been better for me to 
die!” she sobbed. “ Oh, if I only dared 
to throw myself into the sea!” 

“That’s wicked,” said Frant soberly, 
but with a large sympathy in her heart 
with the hunted young creature. “I 
will go up to the hotel,” she continued 
kindly, “and see where he is.” 

“‘ What if he should come while you 
are gone!” cried the girl, her eyes wide 
with terror. 
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“T can get here before he does, I 
know,” said Frant, smiling, “and he 
would have to meet me. Tell me his 
name, and I’ll find out something about 
him.” 

Norah Harney told her, and Frant 
started off. How ready she felt to help 
this girl, who—Frant could not deny it 
to herself—was coming to be a burden 
to her! 

“ wonder,” thought the woman, with 
a dim perception of the angelic quality 
in herself, “ I wonder is it rather grand 
of me,—or haven’t I spirit, or what? 
Why don’t I let the man come, and the 
girl go, and not lift a finger? How do 
I know that she has told- me the truth ? 
But I couldn’t. I'd fight for the inno- 
cent little thing. I wonder does Philly 
know how I feel. I wonder does he 
understand.” The vague pain at the 
woman’s heart deepened as she thought ; 
but soon she reached the hotel, and found 
the housekeeper. The man, even then, 
was going away. Norah Harney need 
not be troubled. He had not seen her. 
He had run down from the city for a 
day’s fishing, the housekeeper had learn- 
ed,—as she learned in some inscrutable 
way the business of everybody under her 
temporary charge,—and Frant hurried 
home to tell the good news to the dis- 
tracted girl. But the occurrence made 
Norah Harney very nervous, and she 
clung to Frant and Phil with an almost 
touching timidity. 

As the fall advanced, “the shore” 
settled down into the calm which always 
pervaded it except during the heated 
term or when an occasional storm strewed 
the shore with wrecks. A hammock 
had been swung for Norah Harney in 
Frant’s little attic, and she had become 
a regular inmate of the lowly fisherman’s 
family. 

She was a happy, bird-like thing, and 
looked at Frant and talked with her as 
though the unsophisticated woman were 
a being of a superior order. With Phil 
she would romp and play, racing with 
him through the gully, and even into 
the surf. It did not seem to occur to 
her that Frant—sober, elderly Frant— 
could ever feel disturbed at the fondness 
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she undeniably felt for Phil, or at Phil’s 
ardent devotion to her; and every day 
the fresh sea-breezes brought a brighter 
color to her cheeks, deepened the blue 
of her liquid eyes, and rounded the 
curves of her light and exquisite figure. 
Frant did not wonder that the bad man 
had coveted her. She did not wonder, 
in the heavy, weary moments when the 
jealous pain at her heart seemed about 
to break it, that Phil would rather walk 
or run with Norah than sit quietly with 
herself on the door-stone or out on the 
headland. 


“ How can you be so contented here 


‘with us?” said Frant to her kindly one 


day. 
rf Oh, I love you and Philly,—and I’m 
afraid when I get far away from you,” 
said Norah ingenuously. 
“ But don’t you want to see some of 
your friends ?” 
“No; I don’t want to see the people 
I used to live with, for he would find 
me; and they took me out of the asylum, 
ou know: so I’ve no relatives. No, I 


ove you and Philly better than anybody 
else.’ 


“But if you were in the city you 
could have companions of your own age, 
and go to parties,” urged Frant. 

“ But Philly is about my age—and 
you,” the girl added quickly. 

Frant would not notice it. ‘“ You'll 
want to be married by and by,” she said, 
“and there’s nobody fine enough for you 
here.” 

“ Why should I want to get married?” 
laughed Norah. “I’ve got you and 
Philly, and I can make enough here 
to pay you something and buy my 
clothes.” This was true. Norah was 
always ready to work, and the ladies in 
Brimmertown had heard of her skill 
and often brought her sewing and em- 
broidery to do, while from the hotel and 
the shore village she received the pay 
for many an honest day’s work. Her 
money she almost always gave-to Frant. 
“Tt is yours,” she would say, caressing 
her in her own demonstrative fashion. 
“T’m your girl, you know, Frant.” 

- Every day when Phil came in, strong 
with the smell of fish and of the sea, he. 
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would kiss Frant,—who was always at 
the door to meet him,—she was more 
eareful now than ever before to do all 
her wifely duties and to claim all her 
wifely privileges——and then, looking 
eagerly around, he would say, “‘ Where’s 
Norah ?” 

“ Ah!” Frant would say to herself 
wearily, “I thought Philly appreciated 
my love.” Butshe saw now that the love 
of almost any other kind, neat, careful 
woman would have been much the same 
to him. 

One day Norah stood in the door as 
Phil climbed the cliff in a mild Decem- 
ber twilight. He had a net in his hand 
to be mended, and he held it up before 
him 


‘‘ T’ll mend it,” shouted Norah, spring- 
ing to meet him. She stumbled, and he 
caught her, and they came up together, 
his arm around her, and her face looking 
up into his, laughing and rosy. 

Frant watched them from within, 
breathlessly, and as Phil entered he 
caught the almost stern look in her eye. 
His arm dropped, and a dogged, red look 
came over his face. Then heapproached 
her slowly and kissed her; but it seemed 
to Frant that life and love had died out 
of his kisses. 

She rose and went about her work. 
There was a vague effort within her to 
rouse and set in motion the kind sophis- 
tries which she had devised and with 
which she had quieted herself before; 
but no such effort could ever succeed 
again. She had seen that day a new 
look in their faces. “It is over,” said 
Frant to herself’ as she walked slowly 
and heavily about her little kitchen,— 
the kitchen that had looked so bright 
to her on that fatal night when she and 
Phil had drunk their first cup of tea 
there together—“ it is all over;” and 
a hundred times she said to herself that 
night, quite unconsciously, “It is all 
over.” 

The next day she rose as usual, and 
when her morning work was done she 
went out on the cliff. Phil had gone 
over to Brimmertown with one of his 
mates, and the “ Frances Darrow,” his 
sail-boat, lay at anchor down beside the 
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ier with a dozen other fishing-boats. 

ere was no ice yet, and there was 
an Indian-summer softness in the air. 
Norah had gone up to the hotel to do 
a day’s work. Frant was alone. 

As she sat on the cliff she talked 
aloud with herself,—something which 
was not habitual to her, and which - 
seemed quite at variance with her char- 
acter. “TI think I am a little crazy,” 
she said dreamily, “ but somehow I can’t 
seem to see any other way. God will 
understand it. I couldn’t stand in the 
way of their happiness.” A moment 
later she added, “I saved her; yes, and 
save her so innocent 
and pretty; I’ve nothing against her. 
Oh, no! I'd save her; but I didn’t 
save her for this,—no, not for this!” 

There were some ships in the dis- 
tance. 

“T think,” said Frant, “I think that 
when those sails go out of sight, I think 
that'll be the time. But I must steer 
for a buoy and tie the boat. Philly’ll 
want ity for it’s a good boat. He said 
he wouldn’t have named it the ‘ Frances 
Darrow’ if it hadn’t been a good boat.” 

The ships glided slowly out of sight. 
Frant strained her eyes, but she could 
not follow them any longer. Then she 
went into the house and wrote on a little 


piece of paper,— 


“ Good-by, Philly. Ilove you. That's 
why I go away. I think I am a little 
crazy; butIlove you. I am dead, Phil- 
ly: so don’t look for me. The boat is 
astened to the harbor-buoy. tood-by, 
Norah. Do not leave Philly. 

“ Your ae 
Frant.” 


The shore was very still when Frant 
hoisted quietly the sail of the “ Frances 
Darrow” and made for the buoy at the 
mouth of the little harbor. There she 
fastened the boat. 

That night Phil came home, read 
the little note, turned pale as death, and 
started with all haste for the buoy and 


the boat. But when he drew up along- 
side of it, it was empty. 
Kate Upson CLARK. 


A LL rales have exceptions, and some 
of them a great many,—so many 


_ as to disintegrate them into minor rules 


and leave the original one meagre and 
unsubstantial as the remainder coal of a 
burnt log. To the rule that vegetarians 
as a class are an uninviting sort of peo- 
ple, a string of objections and exceptions, 
short or long, will be offered by each 
reader. But the rule exists: man must 
dine, and to a dinner of which flesh forms 
no part he does not care to bid or be 
bidden. To one with whom he cannot 
sympathize at the festal board his heart 
is not apt to swing wide open: it will 
creak on its hinges and stand ajar. 
The guest who would pass freely and 
smoothly into it must be content to let 
other animals pass into the adjacent 
canal,—the oesophagus. This principle 
is recognized by the eschewers of flesh 
themselves. On high state occasions the 
date-fed Bedouins kill a sheep, and the 
plantain-eating islanders of the Pacific a 
dog. Nowhere do Grahamite enthusiasts 
find themselves perfectly at home. Those 
they would convert all cherish a secret 
craving for an occasional bite at some 
sentient creature ; and they consequently 
drift into a fellowship of isolation—if 
we may indulge in the bull—with less 
reasonable reformers. 

For reasonable, in the abstract, we are 
forced to consider ‘them. It is certain 
that the old aristocratic race of apes and 
men were “raised” on vegetable food 
exclusively. The older line, that is, the 
apes, still conscientiously observe the 
family tradition and confine themselves 
to the original diet. | Cynocephalus 
leaves untouched the hen-roost of his 
degenerate cousin and neighbor, but in- 
sists on sharing his melon-patch. And 
this is matter of choice and habit; for 
monkeys in captivity can be trained to 
eat flesh, and do it without perceptible 
damage to their health, no physiological 
or anatomical cause existing to prohibit 
it. The pre-Cecropian age of acorns, 
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itself post-dating a long period of suste- 
nance on tropical fruits, seems to have 
a strong race and left. 
a deep impression in their . 
The which they 
vigor made robur synonymous with 
strength. If they occasionally exacted a 
flitch from the boar that joined them in ~ 
their woodland feast, it was but taking 
their acorns at second hand, in a partly 
assimilated state. 

Changes in the conditions surrounding 
him modified the diet of primeval man. 
He moved into a zone less rich in vege- 
tation, and hunting claimed his attention, 
although it could not have been the de- 
pendence of any considerable numbers, 
even after the invention of the bow. 
The tribes thus supported and those who 
hugged the shore and took to fishing 
could have been but a feeble folk com- 

ared with the multitudes who were fed 

y the forest and the grove. The few 
purely carnivorous and ichthyophagous 
nations, like the Lapps, Esquimaux, and 
Tartars, nee never been distinguished 
by physi: igor. The hyperboreans 
Tike the ponies, 
which live on fish. Too concentrated a 
form of food denies their stomachs the 
necessary distention and keeps them be- 
low the normal standard of the race. 
Their brain, in direct defiance of the 
phosphorus theory, is more dwarfed 
even than their bone and muscle, and 
their mental achievements show badly 
enough by the side of the recerd made 
by the vegetarian proylce. Of course 

uestions of race and of other influences 

aim consideration as well as differences 
in diet ; but diet must-have been origi- 
nally a factor in determinix the, 
Food being the first requisite of animate 
existence, we can trace no influence to a 
remoter origin. That we cannot within 
some generations or some centuries pro- 
duce new forms, or radically alter old 
ones, by changes in character or quanti- 
ty of aliment, proves nothing. A limited 
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power in that direction we see constantly 
brought into play by the breeders of our 
common domestic animals. Among men 
the effect of different foods on individ- 
uals and races is equally notorious. The 
negro transplanted to the temperate lati- 
tudes demands as a condition of health 
and life a gross and oily nutriment un- 
known in his native habitat. The iron- 
worker replaces his loss from perspira- 
tion by the large consumption of fat 
meat. The severe student finds a very 
different resource indicated in his case, 
the point with him being to steady the 
nerves and equalize the supply of blood 
to the brain, rather than to replace 
wasted fibrin or stifle tubercle. The 
work of the thinker, the highest work 
of man, demands vegetable aliment, not 
too concentrated, nor yet crude and 
bulky. The fruits of the earth have 
been the time-honored sustenance of the 
wise. The anchorites, who made reflec- 
tion their exclusive occupation, knew no 
other. With them every day was a jour 
maigre ; and nineteen-twentieths of the 
builders of the fabric of ecclesiastical 
literature and polity, a structure of pure 
abstraction, maintained a very similar 
degree of abstinence. This statement 
may seem, perhaps, to conflict with the 
traditionary penchant of the monks for 
brawn, venison, and the tithe-pig, as well 
as the immense sacrifices of cattle and 
other edible animals exacted by the 
ministers of the creeds which antedate 
our epoch. But those tributes of devo- 
tion were not all eaten by the priests. 
They were part of their stipend, and 
appear regularly to have been in great 
measure turned into money. <A _ heca- 
tomb would have killed off a whole 
hierarchy with surfeit unless disposed of 
in some way other than consumption at 
the sacerdotal table. Some of the sur- 
plus went to kings and commanders. As 
a ‘brilliant treat to Ajax, for instance, 
in honor of his victory over Hector, 
Agamemnon feasted him on a chine of 
beef. The same royal delicacy is pre- 
sented by Menelaus to Telemachus on 
the occasion of the nuptials of his sons. 
The heroes of that dim time are never 
represented as cooking what meat they 
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get in any other way than by roasting. 
But the kettle could not have been un- 
known to them. Earthen pots must 
have come in with the discovery of fire, 
and soup asa corollary. The black broth 
to which, among other inventions for 
improving the human race, the Spartans 
were restricted, was nearly guiltless of 
other than vegetable ingredients. A 
culinary apostle by the name of Mithe- 
cus who undertook to improve their fare 
was summarily ordered out of the city. 
’ Those familiar extracts of grass, milk, 
butter, and cheese, are admitted by all, 
or most, vegetarians. Being eaten with- 
out cooking, they are excluded from the 
province of flesh, which demands the 
preliminary action of heat. Oysters on 
the half-shell may be cited as an excep- 
tion ; but oysters, again, are hardly flesh. 
Cream was the mainstay of Carlyle’s ex- 
istence, and he eked it out with addenda 
of vegetable origin. None of the brutes 
suffered for him, his ferocity being re- 
served for man. That other dealer in 
havoc, Napoleon, made the wing of a 
chicken the extent of his usual indul- 
gence in animal food. On that slender 
support he was wont to fly across Europe 
through blood and fire. The fit of indi- 
gestion that cost him Leipsic was caused 
by an indulgence Charles V. would have 
laughed at as moderation itself compared 
with his own daily defiance of dyspepsia. 
We may amuse ourselves by calculating 
the changed fortunes of the world that 
might have resulted from the Corsican’s 
keeping a better and the Castilian a worse 
table. In the one case the work of the 
French Revolution would have been cut 
short long before 1815, and in the other, 
Luther’s task might have remained simi- 
larly incomplete and no Protestant power 
be now in existence south of Denmark. 
But the one kept his hereditary disease 
of the stomach at bay till he reached St. 
Helena, while the other disabled himself 
in the prime of life and left Germany 
partially free. Ham- and eel-pies fought 
the battle of the Augsburg Confession. 
Bread and beans carried the Roman 
arms to the Clyde, and dates and barley 
bore the sword and faith of Mohammed 
from the Ganges to the Pyrenees. Both 
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the Arabs and the Italians have pre- 
served their original physical soundness 
by a continuance of that long fast. 
Neither race inhabits what can be called 
a grazing country rich in flocks and 
herds. The Italian masses live on fruits, 
grains, and esculents. Their national 
dishes are polenta and macaroni. Po- 
lenta, the specialty of the Lombard cuz- 
sine, is made of maize, and resembles 
what used to be the national diet of New 
England, celebrated in prose and verse, 
—hasty pudding. It is a more intricate 
and artistic concoction, however, and, as 
might be expected among a people not 
distinguished for economizing time, less 
marked by the. impromptu feature. 
Flavor is sought for it from other 
sources than molasses,—the latter deli- 
cacy not commending itself to the Italian 
taste. The Yankee dish needs some 
violently sweet ingredient to correct the 
insipidity of boiled Indian meal, and 
the use of treacle for that purpose is 
certainly better than the conversion of 
that tropical product into rum. Mush 
is the Southern synonyme for hasty pud- 
ding, and the homologue of both exists 
in the ancient food of the British agri- 
culturist, porridge. Hominy is a prepa- 
ration of older standing, inherited from 
the aborigines. Progress has taught our 
ruralists loftier ideas in food, as in other 
things, and their devotion to these an- 
cestral dishes manifests itself mainly in 
the warm recommendation or positive 
prescription of them to their children. 
The young are advantageously dosed 
with what the old have rejected, so 
much easier is it to preach or to com- 
mand than to practise. The pith of the 
race is in this way measurably kept up. 
The country sends to the city an annual 
conscription of stout youths prepared by 
a vegetable diet to elbow their way 
among the more richly fed denizens of 
the towns. It is the old routine of in- 
vasion and conquest of the luxurious by 
the hardy. Our Goths and: Normans 
are the country boys. 

In the aliment of civilized man the 
vegetable side—qux sol atque imbres 
dederant, as the old original evolution- 
ist Lucretius puts it—holds its own. 
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Wonderfully scant are the accessions to 
the list of edible animals for common 


‘use. Perhaps the turkey is the only 


one within recorded time. On the other 
hand, new kinds of available plants are 
many. Let us name only the potato, the 
tomato, and maize. The potato, only 
three centuries old, has become a moral 
and political engine. The potato-rot 
made empires tremble ; and Europe op- 
poses to the Colorado beetle a quar- 
antine as rigid as that inspired by 
the approach of the cholera. To her 
that little invader is famine on six 
legs, in a uniform of ten stripes, like 
one of the prophet Daniel’s portentous 
beasts. Fortunately, the pharmacopeia 
is readier for the potato-bug than it was 
for the cholera. Chemistry has taken 
his measure and reduced his fate toa 

uestion of Paris green and time. In 
that last word lies the trouble. It was 
found slow work to poison some thou- 
sands of acres in the United States. 
Slower it will necessarily be to extend 
the remedy over the far broader space 
devoted to the tuber in the Old World. 
And Ireland, for one, cannot afford to 
trifle. She must meet the enemy on the 
threshold. The potato-patch that de- 
liberates is lost, and Ireland is one vast 
potato-patch. The accession of this lit- 
tle insect to the other belligerents who 
are preparing devastation in that quar- 
ter of the world would be no trifling 
complication. He exacts vigilance and 
activity from his antagonists, and will 
not easily succumb to the women and 
children left at home to fight him. Yet 
he is not rapid in his movements. Rail- 
ways do not assist him as they do other 
invading hosts, and one hundred and 
fifty miles a season is said to be the 
average rate of his advance. At that 
speed he would be six or eight years in 
crossing the Continent, and might not 
reach the Bosphorus in time to have a 
slap at the Turk on European soil. 

On this side the ocean he has done 
his worst and is on the down turn. We 
have repossessed his victims the Mercers, 
Bresees, and Early Roses. .A Ja Saratoga 
or méitre-d’hétel they greet us as 
freshly and warmly as ever at the break- 
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fast-table and return to expand their 
snowy breasts at the more substantial 
meal. Our enjoyment of them is height- 
ened by the escaped peril of losing them, 
even as wine-bibbers rejoice over the 
conquest of the oidium. What new 
danger to this homely favorite may be 
gendering in the womb of the Great 
Desert we do not borrow trouble by 
wondering. Should it be visited by 
another pest, we have the consolation of 
being able to fall back upon a partial re- 
source unknown to Europe,—the sweet 
potato. This modern acquisition has 
steadily gained ground until over fully 
half the Union it is as familiar as the 
tuber from which it takes its vulgar 
name. Some of these days a method 
will be found of carrying it through the 
cold and damp of Northern winters and 
perhaps of transporting it sound and 
sweet across the sea and giving the 
Western Continent another claim to the 
gratitude of mankind. 

Has it not such a claim based on the 
merits of another plant resembling the 
potato botanically more and gastronomi- 
cally less than that we have just men- 
tioned? Where did the tomato origi- 
nally hail from? Where was it first 
captured, or tomada? Obviously, in 
some country of Spanish speech, like its 
first-cousin the potato. It is so young 
that its pedigree ought to be as clear as 
that of the short-horn breed of cattle. 
But it flashed upon the world in shining 
scarlet before the world was ready for it 
or could recognize its true value. It had 
quite a run in the ornamental line before 
settling down into the useful. Senti- 
ment, all unrecking of stews and sauces 
to come, dubbed it the love-apple, trained 
it sedulously on column and trellis, and 
invited admiration of iis beauty, checked 
only by the caution to be careful not to 
eat it, as, like many other things pleasant 
to the eye, it was poisonous. Now, as 
we measure it by the acre in summer 
and the warehouse-full in winter, we ask 
ourselves how the ancestral liver could 
possibly have been kept comfortable and 
submissive in the absetice of this delight- 
ful substitute for calomel. Nutritious, 
savory, and anti-bilious, at once a food, 
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a condiment, and a medicine, it takes a 
place never before filled and not likely to 
be challenged. As yet it has’ not had 
time to distinguish itself in literature 
and politics; though Mr. Pickwick and 
Mrs. Bardell combined to give it a send- 
off in the one field, and packers and 
shippers are doing all they can to give 
it a chance in the other. Its culinary, 
like its commercial, capabilities are far 
from full development. The subtle 
harmonies, for instance, that link it 
with steak are comprehended by a for- 
tunate few, and join Wagner in looking 
to the future for full appreciation. They 
are destined to remit the succedaneum 
of unmitigated mustard, made classic by 
Petruchio, to the oblivion which has 
overtaken so many other classic viands. 
Not that the tomato, in the function in 
question, absolutely refuses alliance with 
mustard. On the contrary, it accepts it 
as a servitor, but requires it to keep its 
place, and that modestly. A shade of 
melancholy comes over us as we muse 
upon the sons of rumps and tender- 
loins that fell short of their destiny for 
want of this their normal accompani- 
ment and capstone. 

The tomato’s weak point, from a 
vegetarian point of view, is its associa- 
tion with animal food. Feminine and 
yearning in character, it needs some sup- 
port to lean upon, on the table as in the 
garden. It belongs to the fruits, and 
lacks the pith of pulse and tubers. But 
it comes very near standing by itself. 
It asks but a slender rod. No man 
should crave more meat than will make 
a core to a salmi of tomatoes. The 


tomato thus constitutes a gauge and 


measure of proper and wholesome diet, 
and discharges a hygienic function in 
addition to the more directly medicinal 
one we have already named. It both 
gratifies and restrains,—an alimentary 
Mentor most of us sorely need. There 
is no lurking mischief about it, as with 
other edibles. It is safe, kindly, and 
companionable, and will take care of 
us if we cannot take care of ourselves. 
And it has so many forms, excellent in 
all. No mode of preparation, no dress 
the Worth of the cooking-range can de- 
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vise, comes amiss to it. Simplex mun- 
ditiis in salad, brown and bursting in a 
roast, mellow in a stew, or crisp in a 
broil, combined in any way with any- 
thing else, it is always pleasant and pre- 
sentable. Devoid of flavor, it is always 
full of taste, and its taste has no angles 
to rasp the palate,—none of those sharp, 
rough surprises which occasionally shock 
us in the most promising morceau. 

All favorites have foes. The tomato 
has but one. This is an insect, the same 
miscreant, to a spot or two, that disturbs 
the repose of the tobacco-planter and 
used to utilize young Africa in a pre- 
vious condition of servitude. But this 
big bug of the tobacco-field fails to “ fear 
us all” in the tomato-patch. He has not 
time to do much harm before his con- 
spicuous position, unconcealed by the 
broad leaves of the “ weed,” attracts a 
fly which covers him with a white wind- 
ing-sheet of neatly-spun but fatal cocoons. 
Many times larger than the potato-beetle, 
and endowed with an appetite in propor- 
tion, he still never rises to the dignity of 
a pest, and fails to affect the market- 
price of any kind of poison. Alderman- 
like, he drones through his brief annual 
career, with doubtless some purpose in 
his creation, if we only knew it. It is 
much to say of him that he is innocuous. 
He will never create a tomato-famine. 
He will never desolate a nation. It will 
not do, however, to calculate too largely 
on the virtues and forbearance of even 
the insect race. Macrosila quinquema- 
culata may some day be followed by a 
bug with less name and more voracity, 
that will remand us for a sad space to 
the gloom of that dim period when as 
yet the tomato was not. Good and evil 
are inseparable companions in this world 
of dualities. Where we see one we may 
expect the other. Every blessing has its 
bane, every fruit its canker. Were it 
not so, some things would be perpet- 
ual and perfect. Let us contemplate a 
future of woe, and eat our sauces with 
fear and trembling! They will derive a 
new piquancy from the danger of losing 
them. Think of the flavor to the gour- 
mand of what he should know to be the 
last earthly oyster ! 
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With the thought rushes nt to 
our memory an edible that is all flavor. 
Need we name the ubiquitous bulb of 
Weathersfield, loved of jolly tars, dear, 
too, to the romantic ntry of South- 
ern Europe, and slest liked, as a distant 
accessory to the feast, by the daintiest 
of epicures? The one fault of the onion 
is that it is too much of a good thing. 
It disdains the old motto, Ne quid nimis. 
It errs in excess of quality. It has too 
much character. Its distinctive traits 
are proclaimed too loudly. Were they 
breathed more gently on the atmosphere, 
whispered to the nose with more of reti- 
cence and tenderness, its popularity 
would be universal. We are not pleased 
to have our servants, even the oldest and 
best of them, too strong for us. To have 
to enter into a contest and force them 
into subjection every time we want them 
is not pleasant. This spirit of sturdy 
self-assertion we constantly encounter in 
the onion, and the most determined re- 
pression often fails entirely to subdue it. 
We may bray it in a mortar, as the 
magician of old did his familiar demon ; 
we may pass a fragment of the infinitesi- 
mally divided remains through the fiery 
furnace, and it will spring up like the 
sprite, a pert and untimely nuisance, in- 
stead of a soothing minister. Subdivi- 
sion into the vulgarest of fractions does 
not meet the occasion. Comminution 
by the micrometer is the thing, as the 
astronomer splits his planets with a spi- 
der’s thread. Reduce the refractory orb 
to its lowest terms if you want to put it 
to its best use. 

If, however, the use sought be simple 
putriment, all this care is superfluous. 
Those who eat to live will be happily 
spared it. They may throw open the 
doors and windows, snatch their fearful 
repast, and then, anaconda-like, retire 
from the face of humankind. On the 
open sea, where fresh air is unlimited 
and sweeps off instantly the most. tre- 
mendous of savors, the onion, per se, 
becomes a permissible dish, and there is 
nothing to shake its place in the affec- 
tions of sailors. - 

As gout is said to be the superlative 
of rheumatism, so Nature, in the ex- 
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treme of her bounties, enables us to add 
a + tothe onion. Shall we venture 
to breathe even its name, much less 
blurt it out as did that most undiplomatic 
of diplomats, the late John M. Daniel, 
Minister to Turin, in a memorable let- 
ter contemptuous of “counts who stink 
of garlic”? Daniel's pen, fierce and in- 
cisive as that of Swift, has long ceased 
to sting, and Piedmont has swelled into 
Italy, but the olfactories of his succes- 
sors are exposed, in doubtless less de- 
gree, to the same infliction. The limpid 
air of Italy is permeated by the same 
outlandish fragrance. The scent hangs 
round the classic vase despite—not of 
breaking a ruin, but—of expansion and 
improvement. While to the Anglo- 
Saxon nose and palate garlic is an 
abomination, those exist among us who 
disclaim a distaste for a very slight sug- 
gestion of the wild plant in the earliest 
butter of spring. It is the: first fresh 
flavor, they say, coming before that of 
grass, and telling, albeit in broken and 
wheezy tones, of the advent of the sea- 
son of buds and blossoms. As a chroni- 
cler, we are bound to state this excep- 


tional fact, and we do it as briefly as 
possible, without comment or blame. 
Idiosyncrasy, however abnormal, must 
be respected ; and should not our natu- 
ral feeling on the subject be chastened. by 
recalling the great men of whose daily 
food this proscribed ingredient formed a 


part? It blended with the cheers of 
Lepanto, and hailed the New World in 
Pinzon’s shout of “ Land!” 

These too savory themes point us to 
the weak side of esculents,—their lack 
of fumet. What little of that essential 
most of them have is driven out by the 
cooking process. The whole breed of 
beans—limas, frijoles, haricots, snaps, 
—those which built the Pyramids, or 
those others which, conjoined with pork, 
built the Yankees—is utterly flavorless. 
Their cousin-german the pea is equally 
so, although the marrowfat possesses a 
twang not calculated to account for its 
popularity. Turnips have slightly the 
advantage,—or shall we say, in defer- 
ence to the prejudices of gilt-edged 
dairymen and their customers, a disad- 
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vantage? Great names are reckoned 
among the apostles of the turnip as a 
prop of agriculture ; but we cannot sup- 
pose that either Arthur Young, Sinclair, 
Coke, Huxtable, or Mesti liked to taste 
it in his butter. We may apply the 
same observation to carrots and to that 
most unfreezable of roots, the parsnip, 
tamable only by a winter's frost. The 
pumpkin, hateful to Carlyle and Ichabod 
Crane, but dear to two degrees of Ameri- 
can latitude as the proper foundation of 
the pie, is merely sweet when it is any- 
thing, and makes immense drafts upon 
the good-wife’s fancy in the matter of 
flavoring. Under her multiform ma- 
nipulation it ceases to be pumpkin and 
becomes an excuse simply for a super- 
structure of eggs, milk, etc., which 
ought to have another name. Nothing, 
indeed, is more dependent on art than 
this cucurbitaceous giant. In its na- 
tive shape, squat and stagnant in the 
meadow or bedropping the hill-side with 
big gouts of gold, it is rejected of all. 
Cows and pigs object to eating it raw. 
Boys like it as a missile, and would, had 
it a stronger handle, rank it with cab- 
bage as a means of opening street-doors 
on Halloween. But they will not ac- 
knowledge an introduction to it at table 
except under a dense disguise. Hence 
it is less easy to understand the popu- 
larity of the pumpkin than to see why 
it has grown into an illustration of over- 
grown, insipid vapidity. ‘“ Pumpkin- 
head” is an excellent synonyme for 
vacuous inanity. That, we believe, is 
its only contribution to the language. 
The roasting-ear, its companion of the 
corn-field, equally flavorless, nevertheless 
demands no such aid. It needs, like a 
story, nothing but a grain of salt. With 
that humble garnish it becomes the de- 
light of old and young wherever it can 
be had. Roasted under the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary noon, it makes 
a welcome lunch for man or boy. With 
but little more preparation it figures as 
effectively at the most elaborate tables. 
It is the one dish that all take. Was 
not Thackeray the traveller who named 
it as the chief vegetable glory of the 
American menu? In his day, too, its 
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brightness was but transient, illuminating 
at most but a third of the year. Now 
it is the property of all the months. 
The perpetual youth of Ceres has been 
conferred upon her first favorite. The 
caldron has been made its fountain of 
Florida. We cannot honestly say that 
it is in all respects improved by this 
transmogrification. Preservative and 
conservative efforts usually sacrifice 
something. What, or how much, loss 
is involved in them is a question of cir- 
cumstance and degree; but there is 
tolerably certain to be some. Thus we 
do not perfectly recognize our summer 
friend of the green robes and tasselled 
crest in his winter trim. The dry and 
husky apparel into which he has shrunk 
fails to tell of the lusty plumpness that 
makes him charming in his golden 
youth. He is there, we know, or all of 
him that can be so condensed, but faith 
is too largely drawn on. Something we 


- mniss it cannot possibly supply. For the 


lost succulence we are fain to fall back 
on memory, thankful that even a part of 
what we prized is preserved. 

How unfortunate that maize is not an 
Old-World plant! What accessions it 
would have given to the stock of i imagery 
that has grown up through the ages 
Did the title of “ Turkey wheat” =. 
speak its origin, it would have figured 
in all the poetry of the East, and would 
have led the fancy, as it does the forms, 
of that warm region into the cooler lati- 
tudes of the West. Scripture and the 
Georgics would have been full of it. 
Wheat would never have been the 
typical corn of the poets and prophets. 
How stoop for a simile to the knee-high 
stems of that attenuated plant, while the 
majestic maize covered the land with an 
impromptu forest? What is “ Comin’ 
through the Rye” to coming through 
the corn, the palm-like blades brushing 
the cheek of the fair farer and whisper- 
ing the old, old story with a depth and 
variety of intonation the feeble mono- 
tone of the humbler cereal can never 
compass? And the life of maize is so 
much richer and more eventful; the 
processes of its rearing more varied and 
picturesque, its harvest more prolonged, 


and its uses more multiplied. It pub- 
lishes an unbroken series of idyls from 
spring to winter to set off against the 
two of wheat,—seed-time and harvest. 
At the time of wheat-ploughing the 
summer is over and the birds are 
away, save a few who pilfer the seed as 
it falls from the hand of the sower. 
Widely different is the case in the spring, 
when the ploughman heads a long pro- 
cession of feathered foragers, newly come 
from the South, and full of chirp and 
whistle as they hurry to greet with a 
second astonishment the worm rudel 
aroused from his winter’s sleep. Fel 
low-laborers with the farmer, they unite 
in turning the furrow and securing the 
prosperity of the seed. Nor do they 
leave him at his first departure from the 
field. They attend him again and again, 
vigilantly fighting his battle with his in- 
sect foes, until the young plant is tall 
enough to shift for itself and the corn- 
field can yield no more unwilling tidbits 
to the aa nestlings. 

Later, when the warblers have gra- 
ciously surrendered their share of the 
crop they helped to grow and are off 
again in search of a serener winter, 
come the more social passages of the 
maize epic. What would the old fabri- 
cators of folk-lore not have given for 
such material as the husking-bee, rich in 
frays and frolic, ¢éte-d-tétes at shelling, 
the solitary ride each week down to the 
willowy brook-side, @ Ja the Mill-boy of 
the, Slashes, games of hide-and-seek in 
the “ fodder-house” and among the hil- 
locks of forage so much more volu- 
minous than hay, and the avalanches of 
tawny stalks that fall around the expec- 
tant and uplifted heads of the milky 
mothers of the herd in the frosty fold? 
For the corn-field is at once meadow 
and arable, and confers the joys and 
wealth of both. 

Certain vegetables there are which 
may be termed traitors to their race, as 
refusing to come out at their best unless 
in alliance with flesh. One of theseis okra, 
better known at the South by the Afri- 
can name of gumbo,—a glutinous seed- 
pod, mighty in soups and stews. Of the 
famous Brunswick stew it is the proper 
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foundation,—more correctly we: should 
say, the cement and tone. It brings into 
an unctuous harmony not otherwise at- 
tainable the leguminous components of 
that dish with the gelatinous limbs of 
young fowls and squirrels. Our people 
are given to mixed drinks, but not to 
mixed dishes. One of their few successes 
in competition with the French in the 
latter line is the olla-podrida in question. 
It hovers on the debatable ground be- 
tween soups and solids, conciliating at 
once people who have an aversion to 
slops and those who shrink from meats 
pure and simple. To hold these two 
classes of theorists to a common platform 
is a great point gained ; and gumbo is a 
good cement for the purpose. 

Celery, another of these renegades, 
brings us into the domain of salads. It 
is inseparable from flesh and fish. Her- 
mits may have been used to eat it with- 
out, as a savor to their professional diet, 
plucking it unblanched and wild from 
the dampest part of their purlieus. At 
present its associations are of another 
character. It belongs to feasts, and not 
fasts. Its snowy sheaf crowns the ban- 


quet, and nods right and left to the gay- 
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est sort of company. Deep in the bosom 
of the earth it hoards its sweets for the 
season of long nights, of wine and was- 
sail and mirth that wrinkled care de- 
rides,—that period of the year when 
vegetation and the vegetarian are at a 
discount, when the ancient food of tropi- 
cal man most loudly refuses to satisfy his 
semi-arctic descendant in-a wholly arctic 
temperature. 

And here we bring up against a lead- 
ing difficulty in the path of the vegeta- 
rian cause. A feast of vegetables is an 
inconceivable thing. That “man, being 
reasonable, will get drunk,” is a senti- 
ment we cannot echo. But the amend- 
ment of “eat meat” as a substitute for 
the two last words of the line we are 
constrained to accept. Festivity is a 
moral need not otherwise to be fully met. 
“Mamma,” tearfully protested an inti- 
mate friend of ours, aged six, on coming 
in from play bespattered from head to 
foot, and looking less like a youth of the 
Christian era than a sculptor’s half-fin- 
ished study of Cupid in clay, ‘“ mamma, 
boys has to have some fun!” Men 
have, too. A perpetuity of beans is 
absurd. Epwarp C. Bruce. 


AN ACORN’S LESSON. 


6) POET, dare to waste your liberal thought 
Upon a thousand themes, if, wasting so 
Its vital essence, there at length may grow 

Out of the soil, whose racy strength has caught 

From every perished effort something fraught 
With fertile force, a shoot that shall bestow 
On all hereafter who may rest below 

Help, shelter, calmness, joy, elsewhere unsought. 

Be prodigal as Nature of your powers, 

Who wastes her myriad seeds to nurture one,— 
Who flings her germs abroad with lavish hand, _ 
Flooding the sea itself with suns and showers,— 

The Poet saith it,—that, when all is done, 

A single splendid oak may crown the land! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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THE DRESS-MAKER 


IS’ BABSON, the dress-maker, is 

the most important personage in 

the village at Green Harbor, and there 
is no place so much visited as her shop, 
which is situated on the first floor of her 
own little house at the corner. When 
my acquaintance with the lady first be- 
gan, I supposed that she was single, 
judging not only from the fact that she 
was called Mis’ Babson, but because there 
was something in the twist of her natural 
ringlets, and in the tone of her jew’s- 
harp-like voice, which suggested single- 
blessedness. But I soon discovered 
my mistake. She is not one who makes 
her griefs unbearable by concealing them. 
She gives each new customer the full par- 
ticulars of her several widowhoods, and 


chief occupation of woman. She is a 
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practice. When, as she phrases it, any 
one is “called away” in the town, her 
services are always required for making 
the shroud and preparing the body for 
burial. Then, she is the very efficient 
president of the Ladies’ Sewing Society, 
the leading soprano in the church choir, 
the agent for Butterick’s patterns, the 
proprietress of a celebrated eye-wash, 
and the general adviser of both old and 
young in the town, and several neigh- 
boring towns as well. Of late years the 
Harbor has been crowded with summer 
visitors, and she has taken these on her 
hands also. 

It is a fascinating place, that little 
shop of hers, and, whether you wish to 
make a purchase or not, it is well worth 


To be sure, your entrance is likely 
"@ be attended with some difficulty, as 


talks as if burying husbands were “ the while to visit it on a summer morn- 


tall, rather plump woman, of forty-five | 
or thereabouts. Her mouth has a pire ji 
liar expression, owing to a habit of keep- 
ing it perpetually filled with pins. Her 
reddish-brown hair grows down on one 
side of her polished brow, after a fashion 
which is called by her neighbors a cow- 
lick. Her pale complexion is delicately 
tinted with green, and her light-gray 
eyes have a glittering brightness. A 
look of mournful liveliness pervades her 
whole countenance. 

She is not only the dress-maker of the 
village, but fills various other important 
positions with great credit. She makes 
and trims all the bridal bonnets in the 
region, though there is another outraged 
milliner at the Landing who serves on 
ordinary occasions. As a nurse she is 
quite famous, though, unless the case be 
particularly attractive or extremely se- 
vere, she does not feel justified in leaving 
her shop to the tender mercies of Idelia 
Rosanna, the flightiest niece that ever 
wise aunt was afflicted with, to devote 
herself to the care of the sick. As a 
doctress she is also highly valued; and, 
as there is no regular physician within 


the gate of the flower-filled yard in front 
is fastened by a unique sort of latch, 
—an invention of the latest-lamented, 
who certainly must have been a genius, 
and one which she pees retains in 
memory of him, though some of her cus- 
tomers prefer to climb the fence rather 
than attempt to make an entrance by 
solving its mysteries. Then a small dog, 
belonging to another lamented, objects 
considerably to strangers. Once inside, 
through the politeness of Idelia Rosanna 
or the aid of an experienced neighbor, 
you draw a long breath of relief and 
prepare yourself to enjoy the situation. 
Through the open doors and windows, 
on the breath of a whole-souled breeze, 
comes the pungent aroma of the sea, 
which sparkles not far away. You listen 
to its music and the sleepy rustle of the 
wheat-field opposite while awaiting the 
shop-mistress, who is invariably detained 
by some household duty and apologizes 
elaborately for the untidiness of her per- 
sonal appearance when she finally enters 
the door in solemn haste. The sunshine 
dances on the painted floor and peeps 


five miles, her skill is often called into 


with eyes as curious as your own into 
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the crowded show-case, from whose splen- 
did abundance Idelia Rosanna is be- 
decked as maiden was never bedecked 
before. What does it not contain with- 
in its crystal clearness? Gorgeous 
flowers, the semblance of nothing 
which grows in either field or garden ; 
amazing articles, designed as ornaments 
for the neck, heaped together in many- 
colored splendor; accordions, which 
share the palm with melodeons in 
Green Harbor ideas of melody; cot- 
ton laces in rich flowered patterns; a 
dazzling display of jewelry, beads, brace- 
lets, necklaces, with a great variety of 
precious stones glittering from elaborate 
settings; scissors, pocket-knives, pink 
and white candy, spectacles, rattles, rain- 
bow ribbons, crocheted edging, cough- 
drops, collars, golden cement, dolls, and 
fancy soaps, to say nothing of patent 
medicines and a small assortment of 
books, evidently chosen solely for the 
elegance of their bindings. The well-to- 
do sea-captains are building new houses 
at Green Harbor of late, and no new 
parlor is complete without a few gor- 
geous books for the centre-table. Out- 
side the show-case are also many fasci- 
nating things,—bonnets, daintily covered 
with pink netting as a protection from 
the flies ; stamped patterns for rugs, in 
rich and strange variety ; Britannia. tea- 
pots, shining like the sun over a shelf 
piled with new prints, and in close prox- 
imity to these an odd collection of boots 
and shoes. 

The door which leads into the sitting- 
room is always open, and reveals a cosey 
interior. The clean, yellow- painted 
floor is covered with the softest and 
brightest of home-made rugs. The win- 
dows are pleasantly shadowed with 
morning-glory vines, and a great many 
flowering plants perfume the atmosphere. 
Mis’ Babson takes the same pride in her 
“plarnts” which a great many women 
do in their blankets and table-linen, and 
exhibits them with great complacency, 
especially her “geranium blows.” <A 
rest-inviting chintz-covered lounge is 
usually occupied by a splendid black 
cat, and a great, plump - cushioned, 
sleepy-hollow rocking-chair has always 
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been sacred to husbands. When not 
occupied by one of these happy invalids, 
it is usually tied up in black crape in 
memory of one. 

Here they sat one after another, as 
you have been informed, through long 
terms of comparatively comfortable con- 
sumption. How could one ask for a 
more peaceful ending to his days? 
Here they rocked tranquilly, read the 
Falmouth County Herald, or dozed in 
the dreamy light of the afternoon sun- 
shine. They could not have been lonely, 
for there was the gossip of July Ann’s 
customers to distract the mind, and all 
the life of the household sounding from 
the busy little kitchen as well. If they 
coughed, there was July Ann ready to 
rush in from the shop with a bottle of 
the “Magic Drops.” If they were af- 
flicted with headache, though she might 
have sometimes been unable to s 
time to apply the “ Electric Relief” 
herself, she detailed Idelia Rosanna to 
act in her stead. And through the 
quiet evenings she always sat by her 
husband’s side, busied either on a dress 
or a wedding-bonnet or a shroud, while 
the visitors dropped in one after another 
with plenty of news and chat. There 
was always a good stock of apple-pies in 
the pantry, and all the hymn-singing the 
most devout soul could possibly wish for 
in the parlor of a Sunday night. To 
be sure, the graves of the departed were 
in sight from the sunny windows and 
rather mournfully suggestive ; but. still 
the scene must have been very peaceful, 
with the grass rippling and tossing in 
the breeze, and there were no grave- 
stones in the region more fine and costly | 
than those which July Ann raised to the 
memory of her spouses. It was now 
more than a year since the last occupant 
of the chair had joined those sleepers, 
and that the fascinating widow did not 
marry again was a circumstance which 
everybody wondered at. It certainly 
could not be for lack of opportunity, so 
tenderly did she protect and cherish hus- 
bands, so amply able was she to provide 
for them, so popular was she with old 
and young of both sexes. 

I noticed that Mr. Spurling, the rosy 
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and robust leader of the choir, directed 
decidedly tender glances toward the re- 
gion of her crape veil over his hymn- 
book on Sundays, and that more than 
one jolly captain made an errand to the 
shop when the mackerel-schooners were 
in during a “spell of weather.” 

“ Why isn’t she married? she has so 
many admirers?” I ventured to inquire 
myself, speaking my thoughts aloud to 
Idelia Rosanna one day while waiting 
for this airy damsel to match a pattern 
of crimson worsted. 

“ Lor’, they’re all too healthy. There 
hain’t no consumptive or rheumatic men 
round just now, nor but one with the 
shakin’ palsy, that I know of, ’n’ he’s 
merried. Aunt she don’t care much 
about healthy folks, male or female. 
Diseases is fascinatin’ to her, though if 
she ever has as much as a cold or a 
crick in the neck herself she’s blue as a 
whetstone.” 

This was two years ago. Last sum- 
mer the first news I heard after reach- 
ing the Harbor was that Mis’ Babson 
was about to be united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony for the fourth time. 
I saw at once that the chambermaid 
who came to attend to my room had 
something on her mind. Usually ex- 
tremely parsimonious in the matter of 
towels, she hung seven one after another 
in an absent-minded way on my rack, 
and forgot to inform me that she was 
a school-teacher in reality and had only 
slipped from that loftier sphere of use- 
fulness for a short time to accommodate 
Mis’ White, the landlady. ‘“ What is 
it, Mary Jane?” I inquired at length. 

“You know Mis’ Babson, the dress- 
maker?” I acknowledged my acquaint- 
ance with this lady, and waited with 
some curiosity to hear what she had to 
say concerning her. ‘ Well, don’t you 
think, she’s been and found an invalid 
man and is goin’ to get merried next Sun- 
day! He’s a-stoppin’ at her house now, 
with a cough thet sounds half as if he 
made it. He ds ruther poor ’n’ peaked, 
though, but harnsome as a peacock.” 

But where did she find theinvalid?” I 
asked. “ Ithought the gentlemen of Green 
Harbor were all hopelessly healthy.” 
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‘So they be. Mr. Spurlin’ he’s done 
everything to get hisself up a pale look, 
he’s eat slate-pencils ‘n’ pickles by the 
ton, they say, ’n’ kep’ awake nights,— 
thet’s dretful wearin’, you know,—but 
it didn’t do no good. He b’longs to an 
awful shiftless race, ’n’ she’s got a good 
bit of property ‘n’ not a chick nor a 
child in the world. Cap’n Loud he 
actually made a cough till he begun to 
hev one in reality, ’n’ thet scart him so 
thet he left off courtin’ her ’n’ went off 
on a v’yage to the Banks ’n’ hain’t been 
seen in these parts sence. This man 
come from Plumfield, thirty or forty 
miles away. He heard tell of her over 
there, they say, ’n’ come over here a- 
Pp to merry her, though she’s old 
enough to be his mother. Idely she - 
sticks to it thet he hain’t got no more 
lung-trouble then she hes; but there he 
sets in the rockin’-chair a-lookin’ at his 
finger-nails, ’n’ she waits upon him by 
inches, ’n’ doses him with enough of thet 
pizen ‘relief’ to kill a common man. 
She’s a wonderful woman, Mis’ Babson 
is, ’tendin’ to all the business she hes on 
her hands ’n’ sick husban’s besides.” 

The next morning I went over to 
the shop to make a congratulatory call. 
There was no change around the house. 
The small dog awoke from his slumbers 
and threatened my ankles until I trem- 
bled with fear. The gate, as usual, re- 
sisted all my efforts to open it, and 
Idelia Rosanna, as usual, appeared to 
my relief. 

“T s’pose you've heard the news 
about aunt’s gittin’ merried ?” said she. 
“The hull county’s a-talkin’ about it, 
’n’ I declare I don’t blame ‘em. Walk 


‘in ’n’ take a seat.” 


The little shop was as bright as ever, 
and everything just as it had been the 
year before, but that the big chair, which 
had been decorated with black crape in 
memory of the departed husbands, was 
now radiant with a new chintz covering 
and was occupied by a decidedly rustic 
but rather handsome young man with 
hectic cheeks. I stole a good look at 
him, and he dropped his eyes with a 
somewhat sheepish expression. The 
window was open, and the three white 
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headstones of the three departed hus- 
bands glittered brightly in the little 
family burying-ground not far away. I 
involuntarily glanced in that direction. 
Mrs. Babson made her appearance 
before very long, with her usual mourn- 
fully beaming countenance and the usual 
apologies for her négligé appearance. 
“You always do ketch me lookin’ jest 
so, Mis’ Smith ; but I hev so many things 
to ’tend to that I hev to hurry through 
my house-work the best way I kin ’n’ 
not stop to fix up much. I’ve been 
makin’ apple-pies this mornin’, ’n’ it al- 
ways breaks me down to make apple- 
pies; for there was my fust husban’, 
there warn’t no trouble in the world to 
him if he could only hev plenty of ap- 
ple-pies to eat. Many a time in his last 
sickness I’ve got up in the night to git 
him a piece of apple-pie. Not even a 
hymn was so consolin’ to him. Cap’n 
Higgins he sot his life by ’em, too: 
only he must have ’em flavored with 
cinnamon; ’n’ Mr. Babson,—Lor’, I 
reckon he felt as bad about dyin’ ’n’ 


leavin’ apple-pies as he did about leavin’ 
his friends! How he did cling to life 
when I was a-bakin’ !” 

“ And how is it with the future hus- 
band ?” I asked in a low tone. : 

“ So you’ve heard so soon ! I declare, 
how news does travel in these parts! 
Well, the fust day he got here I found 
he loved ’em dearly. Why, I couldn't 
make up my mind to merry a man no- 
‘how that didn’t love apple-pie ’n’ hev a 
cough. "T'would seem unnatural. It’s 
dretful sickly round here this summer,” 
she added, with a pleased smile. 
“Shouldn’t wonder if all you city 
folks hed fevers.” 

They were married the next week 
with a great deal of solemn festivity. 
But I have heard since that the new 
husband was recovering his health in 
the most disenchanting manner, and that 
his devoted wife was so low-spirited in 
consequence that she could not even 
enjoy the typhoid fever, which was mak- 
ing its annual autumn visit to the town. 

Susan Hartiey SMITH. 
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i iw one of the many charming houses 
of New London there hung for 
many years a curious basket-shaped 
plaque. Its cavity was lined with 
porcelain moss and rock-work, and 
amid its motionless alge the occu- 
pants of some secluded pool seemed to 
have been suddenly petrified into ma- 
jolica. The most conspicuous denizen 
of this artificial aquarium was a crawfish 
who had a snug little grotto in the cen- 
tre and who was represented in the act 
of amputating the head of an investi- 
gating shrimp. A dark, suspicious carp 
lay half hidden behind the grotto, while 
a tiny green frog was perched upon the 
summit. A wriggling eel surrounded 
the group with its waving circle. 

My friend, the owner of plaque and 


house, had frequently discussed with 
amateurs the probability of its being 
a genuine specimen of Palissy rustic 
faience, without being able to obtain 
any convincing proof of its authenticity. 
I had seen in Portugal rustic work of 
the same description but of modern 
manufacture, and this curio, - whether 
imitation or true Palissy, was indisputa- 
bly old, for my friend’s mother, a lady 
of seventy-five years, could not remem- 
ber the time when it had not hung be- 
tween the front windows. “ My mother,” 
said she, “always called it her pretty 
kettle of fish,” but further information 
she had none to give. I happened to be 
visiting at my friend’s when the much- 
prized object met a disastrous fate. She 
was having a small dancing-party, and 
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roposed that we should attempt some 
old-fashioned country dances. e were 
romping through one which her mother 
had told us was called “Love and Op- 

rtunity,” and which we had before 
attempted under her instructions. The 
vigorous tramping of the company jarred 
the walls of the house, and probably the 
rusty nail on which the plaque had hung 
so long had already nearly eaten its way 
through the rotting cord, for with a sud- 
den shivering crash the beautiful plaque 
fell to the floor, splintering into a hun- 
dred fragments. A small flat book, 
which had been placed behind it, pos- 
sibly to give it the proper forward angle, 
fell with it, rolling to the feet of a fa- 
vored admirer, between whom and my 
friend there now existed some unex- 
plained misunderstanding. The book 
bore a little label, ‘“‘ Experience Scarlett, 
her book.” 

“My grandmother's maiden name 
was Scarlett,” said my friend, “though 
we think of her generally by her pet 
name, ‘little Spiddy.’ This must be 
her journal.” 


“There appear to be one or two let- 
ters in it as well,” some one remarked. 
“Do look it over, mother,” pleaded 


my friend: “perhaps you can find 
something interesting which will con- 
sole us for the loss of our plaque.” 

Madam retired with the journal 
and returned again with the tea-tray, 
and, while we silently sipped from heir- 
loom cups, she read the book, prefacing 
it with a letter received by Miss Spiddy 
nearly two years before the first entry,— 
a letter with a manifest influence on the 
pages that followed. All of which, with 
my friend’s consent, I now give to the 
world. - 


Lonpon, May 3, 1800. 


My Betovep Spippy,—Your de- 
linquency in writing has many times 
excited. in me the suspicion that your 
affection was in some sort alienated from 
me. I could almost find it in my heart 
to rail at you with a degree of virulence 
which would surprise you, were I not ad- 
vertised of the fact that your quill is not 
of the scribbling sort. Since I left you 
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in Deepgrove, and from my first arrival 
in Philadelphia, my time has been filled 
with routs and assemblies, and my heart 
also has been harrowed up by matters of 
more serious import, which have engaged 
both my wits and my affections to such 
a pitch that I have been in a poor frame 
for writing or anything else. I know 
that you will be curious to hear the 
whole story of my tribulations and my 
happy issue out of the same. They 
began with my entering the academy of 
dancing, for, upon my first arrival in the 
city, my aunt (to the end that I might 
lose all appearance of Deepgrove rusti- 
city and cut a better figure in the ball- 
room, with a more perfect knowledge 
of the latest Paris steps) would have me 
to attend the dancing-school of Master 
Matchless Marvyn, the grand luminary 
of Philadelphia. This worthy gentle- 
man is a small, genteel, well-proportioned 
man, every limb and joint proclaimi 
that he is formed for his pale str 
the grace and agility with which he 
moves upon the floor give reason for the 
great fame which he has acquired as a 
proficient in the higher walks of his 
polite art. He is not only accomplished 
in the technique of his profession, but I 
had not attended his classes more than 
thrice before I was as completely charm- 
ed with the varied attainments of his 
mental as of his physical understanding. 
He gave us once a week a formal lecture 
on dancing, showing a marvellous con- 
versance with the festivities of the 
Egyptians, with the Pyrrhic games, the 
dance of the Bacchantes, the dancer who 
in the time of Nero represented the la- 
bors of Hercules, the pantomimes of the 
Mimes, and those of more modern times. 
I could not unriddle the mystery of 
his evident learning, until informed that 
he was college-bred. His lecture upon 
religious dances was extremely eloquent, 
being enlivened with such elegant quo- 
tations as,— 
Soon as the men their holy dance had done, 
The Hebrew matrons the same rites begun : 


Miriam, presiding o’er the female throng, 
Begins and suits the movement to the song. 


He told us also of the Whit-Sunday 
dance of the choristers and canons in the 
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sixteenth century, and so got us down to 
the French dances La Périgordine, La 
Matelote, and the Minuet, together 
with the new and fashionable dances of 
Messieurs Hullin and Vestris, which he 
himself learned from those masters at the 
Hotel de Richelieu in Paris, and which 
he now imparted to us. My dear 
Spiddy, you have no idea of the ele- 
gance of these figures. I blush for 
shame when I think of the country 
dances and the reels with which we en- 
tertained ourselves at Deepgrove husk- 
ing-frolics. His young ladies perform 
the most difficult stage-steps—such as 
the Pas de Zéphyrs, Ballotté, and Petits 
Battemens sur le coude-pied. In the 
last difficult feat, seldom attempted off 
the stage, he assured me I was more 
proficient than any pupil he had ever 
had. When I think of the very names 
of the antiquated dances a quarter of a 
century old in which you ‘and I footed 
it with our rustic admirers,—such names 
as I find written ona small card of engage- 
ments for our last Deepgrove Assembly, 
—‘“ Hay-Making,” “ Faithful Shepherd,” 
“ College Hornpipe,” “ Love and Oppor- 
tunity,” “ Lady Hancock,” “ Merry and 
Wise,” “ Miss McDonald’s Reel,” “ Free- 
masons’ Jig,” and “I'll be Married in my 
Old Clothes,”—I am seized with an utter 
loathness of country life and manners. 
Some time, dear Spiddy, I will teach 
you these steps, and I doubt not but you 
will share my feelings. But to proceed. 
I had not re lessons above one quar- 
ter before I was sensible that I had 
made an impression upon the noway 
susceptible heart of my dancing-master. 
The matter declared itself on the occa- 
sion of the grand ball given at the close 
of the term. For this event my aunt had 
made me to be dressed in the most be- 
coming manner, causing a mantua-maker 
to come to the house and fashion a dress 
for me after a pattern lately received 
from London and said to have been 
invented for a royal princess. It was 
a round dress of pink silk; over the 
train a loose dress of black lace was 
drawn ; the sleeves were of black lace, 
as was the kerchief, which was fastened 
by a great bunch of pink roses. My 


hair was powdered, and dressed with 
strings of imitation pearls and a white 
feather. The principal dance of the 
evening was the Gavotte, which: Master 
Matchless Marvyn has the honor of hay- 
ing first introduced into America. It 
contains the charming figures of Panta- 
lon, L’ Eté, La Poule, and La Trenise, 
all extremely ingenious and difficult of 
execution. I danced with Master 
Matchless, and could not help over- 
hearing the commendations of the spec- 
tators. After the close of the dance, 
and while my partner was conducting 
me to supper, he made known to me his 
pretensions, by means of a note asking 
me if I regarded them with favor to ac- 
cept whatever dainty he should offer me 
at table. Now, it chanced that what 
he brought me was a piece of tansy cake, 
the which I cannot abide. However, I 
made a shift to eat a small morsel with- 
out pulling a wry face, though with more 
satisfaction to my heart than to my pal- 
ate. This satisfaction was short-lived, 
for I was plunged into disquietness on 
my father’s informing Master Matchless 
that he was not willing that I should 
‘wed a man who made his living by cut- 
ting capers with his legs. Master 


Matchless bore this brutal affront with 


much serenity and placableness of spirit, 
professing himself’ inclinable to change 
his business to any which my father 
might approve. But neither now did 
my father manifest any flexibleness, but 


set forth his intention to convey me to _ 


England for two years, at the end of 
which time, after our return to America, 
if so be that the manner of life of Master 
Matchless is more pleasing to him, and 
we remain constant in our intentions, he 
will consider the matter. 

Confiding in the belief that my afli- 
anced is a man of parts and that he 
will soon become eminent in one of the 
learned professions, I pass the days of 
my exile indifferent well in the practice 
of the agreeable art which he has taught 
me, we being much besought in society, 
and the houses hereabouts abounding in 

chambers and parlers of a sorte 


With bay-wyndowes goodlye as may be thought 
As for dansyng or otherwise disport. 
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I pray you, either conceal or burn 
this letter. : 

I think of you often, and bemoan 
your sad and solitary condition as a 
spinster in Deepgrove, where indeed you 
have all the youth of the township at 
your feet, but where you have no oppor- 
tunity to try the effect of your charms 
upon any man of breeding or fashion. 
I have sometimes wished that you might 
meet with my Master Matchless and 
that you would try upon him the full 
battery of your fascinations ; for right 
certain am I that he would resist them, 
and if he remained obdurate in your 
presence I should not fear the wiles of 
any woman living. 

I beg you will send me a comforta- 
ble answer, when I will write you a full 
description of our present occasions and 
diversions. If I can accommodate you 
in the matter of shopping I am also very 
willing to do so, as I frequent the shops 
much at present, being determined to 
improve this opportunity for the pur- 
chase of my wedding outfit. A 

Believe me, dear Spiddy, with the 
sincerity of an ever-increasing regard, 

Your attached friend, 
PHILOMELA PALFREY. 


EXPERIENCE SCARLETT, HER BOOK. 


DeEpGRovE, August 1, 1802. 


My father hath this day made mea 
gift of this comely book, to the end that 
I may practice myself in the art of writ- 
ing therein and may record the haps and 
mishaps which may chance to me in a 
visit which I am about to make to my 
grandmother this sultrie month at the 
cool sea-side city of New London. 


New Lonpon, August 6. 


I am come to my journey’s end in 
safety, after a merry adventure upon the 
road, about which I durst not tell my 
grandmother, as she seemeth a dame of 
great sobriety and properness. At New 
Haven the coach stopped to bait the 
horses and to discharge itself of such 
travellers as were going to New York 
and to take in any who had come from 
that city and were bound for New Lon- 
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don. Here, therefore, we were quit of 
all our passengers excepting one deaf old 
lady and myself, and here there were 
added to us only one young gentleman, 
plainly dressed in a black coat, with his 
hair tied with a.black ribbon, but of a 
genteel appearance and courteous man- 
ners, and with whom, though I do not 
account myself a saucy or forward minx, 
I soon found myself chatting without 
restraint. When we had gotten within 
three miles of Saybrook, the coach gave 
a mighty jolt and brake down, and when 
we alighted we found the disorder to be 
such that the driver could in no wise 
repair it, he being forced to mount one 
of his horses and ride forward after a 
smith. We alighted and walked after 
him, meeting him shortly at the door of 
a tavern in company with a smith whom 
he had engaged to go back and help him 
out of his trouble. As it was now quite 
dark and there seemed nothing better 
to be done, we entered the tavern and 
waited for our charioteer. We found 
the house in a great bustle, the people 
expecting the arrival of a dancing-party 
from Saybrook, which presently came 
with fiddles and viols, and the place was 
filled with lights and the jovial din of 
dancing. I sat for a long time in the 
shadow of a great window, and I confess 
that I had never felt myself so-lonely 
and forsaken, for I was not used at a 
ball to occupy the station of a wall- 
flower. My companion, perceiving this, 
strove to enliven me with entertaining 
conversation, but all to no purpose, for 
the musicians presently struck up “ Love 
and Opportunity,” whereat I began tap- 
ping time thereto with my foot, with, 
no doubt, an extremely wistful and 
lamentable expression of countenance, 
for, as the last couple passed us, my 
unknown escort rose and with a most 
courtly grace held out his hand, and, 
before I knew aught, there I was upon 
the floor dancing in my travelling gown. 
When we had ended and I stood fanning 
myself with my, kerchief, I said, “I 
know not how my friend Philomela 
might relish such rustic dancing, but 
for myself I can conceive of no merrier 


sport.” 
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With that he flushed somewhat rosily. 
“T never enjoyed a dance better,” said 
he; “but I fear me if certain of my 

friends knew of this adventure I 
should find myself in a pretty kettle of 
fish.” 

“ Nay, I will not inform upon you,” 
cried I, “if you will be as discreet in 
my behalf.” The which he solemnly 
promised, and, the coach arriving shortly 
after in a bettered condition, we reached 
New London without other mischance 
and without my having ascertained the 


name of my gallant. 


‘New Lonpon, August 7. 


I am now come to my grandmother’s 
house, a right statelie and well-condition- 
ed mansion, in the most populous part 
of the town. I wonder, as I mark its 
opulence of household stuff, the sheen 
of its silver and brasses, and its presses 
full of goodly linen and sumptuous 
clothes, that my mother could ever have 
been content to leave it and adventure 
herself to live in so unsettled and fron- 
tier a settlement as Deepgrove Farms. 
But when I catechised my grandmother 
she smiled and said that Love would 
some day unriddle for me the mystery. 

New London hath a manifest right to 
the adjective “new.” It is composed 
for the most part of smart frame houses 
built since the burning of the town. 
My grandmother's house is one of the 
few which escaped the destruction by 
Arnold, and I fear me that the reason 
may be found in the fact that my grand- 
father was a most pestilent Tory. My 
grandmother’s own clothing is of a very 
sober and seemly order, the gown in 
which she is seen most often being a 
bottle-green satin open in front over a 
black-silk quilted petticoat, with a lawn 
kerchief of great fineness, a turban gar- 
nished with Dutch lace, and silk mitts 
of a mode color. She wears at all times 
my grandfather's great bull’s-eye watch 
and seals, and a gold chain attached to 
her girdle holding a velvet bag in which 
she bestows the keys of the store-rooms, 
her snuff- and pouncet-boxes, and a 
knitted silk purse, which, though it is 
often come at, is never empty. Her 


eyes are exceeding piercing and black, 
matching in color with her wig. She is 
a little, lively woman, very religious, and 
always busy. This day week the ladies 
of the congregation will meet in her 
keeping-room, bringing their spinning- 
wheels to spin for the new minister, who 
hath lately been settled here and who is 
now absent arranging his concerns with 
reference to a permanent removal to this 
place. The new minister seemeth to be 
a man high up in my grandmother's 
opinion, for she ‘tells me that he is a 
young man of a seemly presence and 
an eloquent tongue, and she trusteth that 
I may maintain a sober and pious de- 
meanor before him. 

I wish with all my heart that my 
dear friend Philomela might see the 
clothes which my kind grandmother has 
bestowed upon me; surely those in which 
she shone in the dance in Philadelphia 
could not be more fine. On the day of 
the spinning I shall wear a very hand- 
some gown, the upper part being white 
brocade threaded with gold, worn over a 
blue petticoat. I shall have her gold 
beads at my throat and my tow-colored 
hair over a cushion, with a buckle of 
blue enamel in fashion like unto a but- 
terfly. 


August 8, 1802. 


My grandmother hath been adver- 
tised that the new minister is returned, 
and hath asked me to indite him a note 
of invitation to the spinning. What 
was my astonishment to learn that the 
name of this reverend personage is Mr. 
Matchless Marvyn! Is it possible that 
he is my friend Philomela’s whilom 
instructor in dancing? I can scarcely 
believe it; and yet she spake of him 
as gifted in eloquence and of a liberal 
education. If indeed this person should 
prove the same, he hath made a great 
change; and for my part I think it but 
sacrilege for the sake of the love of a 
maiden to bring a pair of dancing-pumps 
into the pulpit. Surely one ought not 


to enter upon the service of the sanc- — 


tuary from so vile motives as love and 
self-interest. But I will not at present 
condemn him; it is possible—though, 
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two of that name. I will presently quiz 


indeed, not likely—that there may be 


him and come at the truth of this matter. 


August 12, 


This hath been a confused and a so 
perplexing day that at times I have 
questioned whether I were not bereaved 
of my understanding. arly in the 
morning came the negro and other ser- 
vants of the ladies, bringing the spinning- 
wheels, which were set forth in battle- 
array in the keeping-room and in the 
dining-hall. I stood by and regarded 
whilst my aunt assisted the cook in the 
preparation of syllabub and cakes for the 
refection, which was to be spread upon 
tables in the garden. Coffee, who is m 

ndmother’s footman, whom my grand- 
father fetched from Barbary, is versed 
in the making of a Moorish sweetmeat 
or confection of fruits, perfumes, and 
spices, something betwixt a marmalade 
and treacle, of the color of carbuncles, 
which looked wondrous well in certain 
high glass dishes. We had also coffee, 
and I had the decking of the tables 
with flowers. In the after part of the 
day, while the gentlewomen were filling 
the house with the buzz and whir of 
their wheels, I betook myself to the gar- 
den to see that all was in readiness. I 
had placed the syllabub in my grand- 
father’s great china punch-bowl, glorious 
in painted pictures of many colors ; this 
I flanked with the glass dishes of con- 
serves, and around these I made a row 
of cakes in baskets of silver wire, fresh 
fruit in green china plates, cheese-cakes 
in glass dishes, and nosegays of bright 
flowers. The coffee-urn, with the china 
cups and saucers, I placed on a great 

silver tray at a round table reserved for 
my grandmother. While I was sorting 
and binding the nosegays, who should 
enter the garden but my gallant of the 
stage-coach! He seemed as much sur- 
prised to meet with me as I with him, 
but we shook hands right merrily, and 
he set himself to aiding me with my 
nosegays. ‘‘ Why did you not tell me 
that you knew my ?” I 
manded.—‘ And how should I know,” 
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or Mistress Purcel so ing a grand- 
daughter?” And then we chatted on 
with much gayety and good humor un- 
til all the nosegays were in their proper 
stations. Then said I, “We must go 
into the house, for the minister is ex- 
pected speedily, and m dmother 
would there him.” 
With that he to laugh. “Do 
you not know,” said he, “that I am the 
minister ?” 

crying out, “ It is not possible that you 
are the Reverend Matchless Marvyn?” 

“Very possible,” quoth he. 

“ A dancing minister!” said I, with I 
know not what of scorn in my voice and 
visage, for I had conceived such a loath- 
ness at the character of my friend Philo- 
mela’s lover, who could thus trifle with 
the sacred office for the sake of her pretty 
face and prettier fortune, that I could not 
compel | tongue to any measure of 
civility. He flushed mightily, and was 
about to say somewhat on his own behalf, 
but at that moment my grandmother ap- 
peared upon the scene of action, and we 
were constrained to make her turban 
our flag of truce for the remainder of the 
day, and to speak to each other with out- 
ward complaisance, while contempt and 
anger raged in my bosom, and I know 
not what of resentment and vexation in 
his. 

August 14, 
(Being the Lord’s Day.) 

Attended meeting this morning with 
my grandmother. Mr. Matchless Mar- 
vyn delivered himself of a very eloquent 
and, to many of his hearers, a very af- 
fecting and edifying discourse. But as 
for me, even in the most spiritual parts 
thereof, I could think of nothing but 
the lectures with which Philomela wrote 
he used to pleasure his dancing scholars: 
It so happened, also, that the quire hit 
upon a most misfortunate hymn, and 
when they sang,— 


Let virgin troops soft timbrels bring, 
And some with graceful motion dance,— 


I glanced up and saw the minister look- 


he replied, “ that you had a grandmother, 
Vor. II. N. 8.—20 


ing at me with a merry expression of 
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countenance. But I was too humor- 
some to smile back at him, and I gazed 
steadfastly at my psalm-book with as 
sour an aspect as I could muster. 

After the preaching, my grandmother 
tarried until the minister descended the 
a when she bade him to her 

ouse to supper. 

“T will come,” said he, “if your 
grand-daughter joins you in this invita- 
tion.” 

“Speak, Spiddy,” commanded my 
grandmother: “bid him to come.” 

And I, not daring to displeasure her, 
mumbled somewhat within my throat, 
which he, bowing low, took as consent. 

That evening, when it chanced that 
my grandmother had left us for a little, 
he drew his chair nearer and began to 
question why I was vexed with him. 
“ For,” said he, “I cannot conceive that 
you hold dancing in itself to be a crim- 
inal practice, or you would not yourself 
engage in it. I am, therefore, to infer,” 
he continued, “ that you hold it an in- 
consistent pastime for a person of m 
profession. This is indeed my own feel. 
ing, and I had renounced the amuse- 
ment ; but I have been bred up as it 
were upon dancing, and have only lately 
imagined that there was any impropriety 
in it for any person soever. Moreover, 
I was tempted into it upon that occasion 
more from a sincere desire to pleasure 
you than from any sinful longings after 
the flesh-pots of Egypt.” 

What could I say? It was.not the 
words alone, but the gentle and humble 
manner, which broke down my stern reso- 
lution to regard him only as a painted 
hypocrite; and when he pleaded further 
that he was more anxious for my good 
and friendly opinion than for that of the 
community at large, I was the more 
melted, and persuaded to believe that he 
was perhaps, after all, a man of good 
conscience, and I gave him my hand in 
token that I should no longer cherish 
any spite toward him by reason of the 
dance at Saybrook. That I knew more 
concerning him than he was ware of I 
did not at that moment feel called upon 
to communicate either to him or to my 
grandmother. 
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August 16, 
Mr. Marvyn rode by this morni 
on horseback. He in his 
seeing my grandmother in the garden, 
and they had some converse together, 
the upshot of the matter being that my 
grandmother, fearing that I have not 
enough exercise, has secured for me the 
use of a saddle-horse, and Mr. Marvyn 
has consented to act as my squire. 


August 17, 

We rode the length of the river as 
far as Pequot. He is a most charming 
gentleman ; my friend Philomela is in- 
deed a most fortunate young woman to 
have secured the affections of one so 
truly worthy. He seems to feel greatly 
the obligations of his present position, and 
acknowledged that he had not in earlier 
life lived in a manner becoming to it, 
and that some of his friends in Philadel- 
phia would hardly recognize him. in his 
new dignity. I replied that I had al- 
ways understood that Philadelphia was a 
gay and worldly city, in a poor beclouded 
condition as regarded religious truth, and 
he acknowledged that this was the fact. 
He had a lively engagement of mind lest 
his sermons might not be sufficiently 
reaching, and wished that he might have 
writ above his pulpit,— 

Judge not the preacher. 
The wonst speak something good. If all want 
sense, 
God takes the text and ‘preaches patience. 

I asked him where he found this 
poesy, and he said in the writings of 
George Herbert, which he promised to 
bring me when next he.came. 


August 19. 


converse of an edifying nature. He 
brought the 
August 20. 
It seemeth passing strange to me that, 
intimate as we have become, Mr. Match- 
less hath in no wise referred to his en- 
gagements. It is a ticklish subject, 
doubtless; but were his heart as impa- 
tient under his probation as might seem 
natural, I see not how he could help al- 
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luding to the joyful prospect before him. 
I have never marked in him the least 
impatience or languishment, as though 
he suffered from the absence of Philo- 
mela. Doubtless the present sweetness 
sufficeth him and he is content to wait. 
There are many frivolous young females 
in his congregation who would willing} 
lay traps for his unwary feet; but I wi 
pilot him through the dangerous shoals 
of this time of waiting safe into the 
harbor of matrimony. My friend Philo- 
mela will never know how much she 
owes to me, and, doubtless, would be the 
last to acknowl any obligation ; nay, 
did she know of our present friendly 
relations, is capable of falling greenly 
jealous; but in this she would wrong 
me, as the sequel shall prove. 


August 21. 


Mr. Marvyn called this evening. My 
grandmother praised the sermon of the 
day, and said she knew not how any 
could hear it without being brought 
into a contrite condition. She be- 
wailed my lukewarmness and roving 
imagination, and begged him to have 
some improving conversation. When 
she was gone out of the room, he asked 
me if I had read the book which he had 
lent me. I replied that I had done so, 
and had found one verse which set forth 
my own feelings : 

All things are busy; only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees, 

Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 
To water these. 

Iam no link of Thy great chain, 

But all my living here is as a weed. 

Lord, place me in Thy concert; give one strain 
To my poor reed. ' 

He replied that he had himself ut- 
tered this cry in contriteness of soul, 
and that a verse in another part of the 
book had been sent him as an answer : 
And when the heart says, sighing to be ap- 

proved, 
Oh, could I love! and stops, God writeth 
loved. 


August 22. 


ae — to-day in a new direction, 
toward Lyme, and in doing so passed 
the house of Miss Tabitha Saltonstall, 
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where many of the ladies of the congre- 
gation were assembled for a quilting. 
“T wish we had not. come this way,” 
said Mr. Matchless, “for I y y 
declined Miss Tabitha’s invitation, hav- 
ing no great liking for such assemblies, 
and, as my ill fate would have it, I gave 
as a reason that I had business of great 
importance for this afternoon.” 


August 23. 

Mr. Matchless seemed to-day to be in 

a moody and silent condition of mind, 

insomuch that I asked him if he had 

not suffered some disquietness. He re- 

plied that every preacher had but a 

tribulated to tread ; but I misdoubt 

that his heart was with Philomela, and 
I began under my breath to sing,— 

Cut short the hours of thy delay : 


but he made as though he had not un- 
riddled my meaning. 


August 24, 

I have divined the cause of Mr. Mar- 
vyn’s vexation. Dame Roxanna Ridley, 
the notorious gossip and scandal-monger 
of the town, paid him yesterday a visit, 
and, getting scant satisfaction therefrom, 
she supplemented it with. one to my 
grandmother to-day while we were taking 
our accustomed ride, reporting how she 
had burst in upon Mr. Matchless in his 
study, exclaiming, “Mr. Marvyn, the 
gentlewomen have been talking about 
you at Miss Saltonstall’s — 

“Indeed!” quoth Mr. 

“About you and Spiddy Scarlett,” 
continued the dame. “Some say you've 
spoke, and some say you haven't, and 
some say you ain’t- no notion of speak- 
ing ; and I felt an exercise to ve on my 
calash and come and ask you how it is.” 

“ Kindly put on your calash a second 
time, madam,” retorted Master Match- 
less, “ and oe to all these gentle- 
women that I have spoken my mind, 
and that Miss Spiddy has sent me about 
my business.” 

My grandmother was much vexed to 
hear this, and chid me with such heat 
that I could scarcely explain that not 
only had Mr. Matchless not asked me 
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but he could not in honor do so, as he 
was under engagements to another. 

“ Fiddle-de-dee!” said my grand- 
mother: “he loves none other but thee, 
and that is as plain to be seen as the 
‘nose on my face. What do engage- 
ments signify ?” and with that she left 
the room in a high passion. When she 
quitted me, it seemed to me that the 
room did suddenly fly around like a 
whirligig, and I groped for my bed, 
being suddenly overpowered with great 
darkness. I lay there for a great space, 
pondering and thinking, for I perceived 
that, whatever might be the case with 
Mr. Matchless, I loved him with all my 
poor misguided heart. Then I fell to 
considering the thoughtful kindness of 
the fib which he had uttered in my be- 
half, even to his own disparagement, 
rather than that I should suffer in pub- 
lic estimation as one jilted or befooled 
in my affections. And, though broken 
and sore wounded in spirit, a 


me that I should be all my life the 
richer for having known so good and 
so lovely a character. Ah, little book, 


I fear me that hereafter thy pages will 
be but dull and wearisome, for there 
must be no further intercourse with 
Mr. Marvyn. 


August 25. 
Mr. Marvyn came, as was his wont, 
to ride with me, but I would neither go 
nor see him, and my grandmother was 
fain to see him herself and to explain 
that the rides were for the present dis- 
continued. I think that she was a little 
piqued that he neither asked the reason 
nor made any petition to the contrary, 
but, bowing gravely, departed. 


August 28. 


I have had no mind either to write 
in my journal or to pursue any other 
occupation or diversion. Nor this morn- 
ing could I abide to accompany my 
grandmother to church and behold Mr. 
Marvyn again in the pulpit. This 
evening, as I sat sad and solitary in the 
keeping-room in the duskiness that pre- 
cedes the thrifty bringing in of the can- 
dles, I bethought me how sweetly and 
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desirably the Lord’s-Day evenings pre- 
vious to this had been passed, and how 
I should never hear again the step of _ 
Mr. Marvyn on the gravel-walk ; and, 
though there was worse to come that 
I knew not of, my heart was at that mo- 
ment so desolate that it seemed to me 
that I had attained to the very abyss of 
grief. I. seated myself at the harpsi- 
chord and began singing the song of 
George Herbert which Mr. Marvyn 
had found me, to a little tune, half sad, 
half sweet, of my own framing. As I 
sang the words 
sighing to be approved, 
God writeth loved, 

I heard at the same moment the famil- 
iar step, and, turning, saw Mr. Marvyn 
behind me. 

He asked me how he had offended 
me. “Inno manner,” I made answer, 
“unless it be by excess of kindness ;” 
and then I chid him that he had not 
openly acknowledged that he had not 
asked me, because he had no mind for 
aught more than 

“ But suppose,” quoth he, “I have a 
very earnest mind for more ?” 

With that I gave him a look which I 
trusted would recall him to a sense of 
his obligations, and in a dignified man- 
ner departed the room, so that he was 
fain to let himself out of the hall-door 
with none to bid him farewell. It is 
the first occasion on which I have been 
able to charge him with anything re- 
proachful, and, though some might con- 
sider his offence venial, I cannot pardon 
it. I had thought him the soul of 
honor: my idol is broken, but not so 
my heart. I trust I have. sufficient 
spirit not to grieve prodigiously for one 
who could thus easily allow his affec- 
tion for his betrothed to be subverted. 


August 30. 


I have this day received a letter from 
my friend Philomela, saying that she is 
about to return to America, as the time 
of her marriage is set for the coming 
month. This letter has in no way as- 
suaged my vexations, for she laments 
therein that it hath not been my happy 
lot to attach unto myself as faithful and 
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adorable a swain as Master Matchless ; 
and she desires nothing more heartily 
than that I might make trial of his af- 
fections, as she doubts not that he is a 
fortress that will not allow itself to be 
taken, even by an army with banners. 
The marriage is to be celebrated at 
Deepgrove ; she prays me to be her 
bride’s-maid, and to array myself in so 
magnifical a manner during the week 
before the wedding, that Master Match- 
less may not imagine that she is the only 
damsel in Deepgrove who has success- 
fully studied the science of becoming 
apparel. After reading this letter, I 
felt my heart burn within me with such 
vehemence that I could have wished I 
had not so earnestly repulsed Mr. Mar- 
vyn, that I might have shown this 
saucy jade the villainy of which her 
slave is capable. 


September 5. 


I have this day returned from a fish- 
ing-party at Block Island, whither we 
went in Captain Seabury’s sloop. Mr. 
Marvyn was of the party, but I evaded 
him the fore part of the day and man- 
aged to keep one of the other girls in my 
company ; but, being left alone to mind 
the chowder, the others having dispersed 
in divers directions, it chanced that 
Mr. Marvyn came and sat him down 
beside me. He began by telling me 
that he had been very wretched since 
our last interview, but that he blamed 
me not, for if I could not love him it was 
not a matter over which I had any con- 
trol, and that he would never trouble me 
again, but that he should love me with- 
out return, even to the day of his death. 

With that I grew angry, and told him 
that I knew him for the villain that he 
was, that could thus unconsciously love 
two damsels at the same time. 

Whereupon he feigned surprise, and 
declared that of all the women of the 
world he loved me only. “The more 
shame to you,” I replied, “ who, being 
sacredly bound to one, can thus protest 
your affection for another.” And I was 
on the point of telling him how my friend 
Philomela had informed me of the whole 
matter, when I caught sight of Captain 
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Seabury coming toward us with the 
spoils of his fishing. 

“T know not who hath slandered me 
to you,” began Mr. Marvyn; “I only 
know that some one hath lied, and that 
this is—” 

“ This is,” broke in Captain Seabury, 
in his long drawling voice, as he laid 
his fishing-basket at my feet,—“ this is 
what you may call a pretty kettle of 
fish.” 

With that the minister, with all his 
vexation, could not forbear laughing, 
admitting that Captain Seabury spake 
truer than he knew. But he had no 
further opportunity for conversation 
apart ; and, now that I am come home, 
I am determined to quit New London 
by the morning’s coach, that I may no 
longer be pestered by the sight of Master 
Matchless. My grandmother, though 
she knoweth not the creature’s depth of 
depravity, has yet the wit to see that I 
am very wretched, and hath put no let 
nor hinderance in the way of my home- 
going. I carry with me the gold-bro- 
caded short-gown and the quilted blue 
petticoat which I wore with such joy- 
fulness at the spinning, for I accept 
Philomela’s request to be her bride’s- 
maid, and as such I promise myself a 
pretty surprise for her traitorous groom. 


DEEPGROVE, Sept. 10. 


I have this day received the subjoined 
letter from Mr. Marvyn. I know not 
whether to marvel most at its iniquity 
or its audacity : 


“ My Sweet Frienp,—Your worthy 
grandmother informs me that you have 
returned to Deepgrove. While I can 
but deplore your temporary absence, I 
mourn not as one without hope, as I am 
myself to be called to Deepgrove ein, 
on a matter of some importance, where 
trust to convince you of the error which 
you are in concerning me. I could have 
wished that you had tarried a fortnight 
longer, that I might have been favored 
as your travelling-companion.. Per- 
chance, at Saybrook or elsewhere upon 
the road, we might have danced ‘ Love 


and Opportunity’ together. 
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“Once more, my best adored, I protest 
that I have never loved, or given occa- 
sion to any female to fancy that I loved, 
other than thee. In token whereof I 
enclose this indifferent trinket, trusting 
that it may not be wholly despised for 
the sake of the giver. 

“Your truly attached lover, 
“ MarcHuess Marvy.” 


I am minded to give the ring which 
he sends me with this letter to Philo- 
mela as a wedding-present. i 


September 20. 

This is Philomela’s wedding-day. I 
called upon her a week ago, and she 
showed me the whole of her finery. I 
carried the letter in my pocket, deter- 
mined to show it to her, but she seemed 
so innocently happy that I could not 
destroy her trust. Master Marvyn came 


by yesterday’s coach. He called upon 
me in the evening, but I gave out that 
I had the megrims, and would not see 
him. I am off now to the wedding. A 
coach has just halted at the door to fetch 


me. 


Evening. 


It is all over; Philomela is Mistress 
Matchless Marvyn, and I am at this mo- 
ment the happiest spinster in Deepgrove. 
As I came down the garden - walk, 
Master Matchless descended from the 
coach, holding open the door for me to 
enter. The which being done, I saw 
Philomela, smothered in lace, seated by 
the side of a little, dried old man in a 
foxy wig. Perceiving that I stared at 
this personage with some amazement, 
Master Matchless introduced him as his 
father. Being arrived in the vestibule 
of the church, the aged gentleman offer- 
ed his arm to Philomela, and they went 
in together. I followed, leaning upon 
the arm of Master Matchless, fancying 
that when we should have arrived at the 

ulpit-stairs this order would be changed. 
ut, to my astounding, Master Matchless 
stuck close by me, and I saw Philomela 
wedded to his father, who, it seems, is 
also. named Matchless Marvyn, a wid- 
ower of long standing and the whilom 
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famous dancing-master of Philadelphia. 
Which sprightly profession it seemeth 
to me he hath given over as much on 
account of a small matter of gout and 
rheumatism as to pleasure any of Philo- 
mela’s whims and fancies. 

I am more thankful than I can tell 
that I caused no jealousy or ill-feeling 
between Philomela and her ancient 
bridegroom by any ill-advised inter- 
ference. Dissemble as I might, I could 
not, however, conceal from my Master 
Matchless that I had placed him in his 
father’s shoes. He hath shown rare 
mercifulness in the matter of jesting, 
and our own marriage hath been hastily 
arranged in order that I may return 
with him to New London. 


. September 30, 1802. 


Yesterday was our own wedding-day, 
and I hastily add a line before surren- 
dering the book to my husband, who is 
now cording my boxes. He hath ob- 
tained a dispensation from his congrega- 
tion, and we accompany Philomela and her 
husband to Philadelphia, journeying as 
far as New York in carriages. While at 
Philomela’s wedding we had only the new- 
fangled French dances, we had at our own 
only the good old ones, beginning and 
ending with “ Love and Opportunity.” 
For surely it was seemly so to do, since 
with this dance we began our acquaint- 
ance, and we shall now and _ hereafter 
have opportunity to love to our hearts’ 
content. 

Philomela, in her new relationship as 
my mother-in-law, assumeth the most 
absurd and charming little graces im- 
aginable. Playing at age seemeth as 
amusing to her as playing at youth to 
her husband. She hath in some man- 
ner discovered our misunderstanding, 
and makes high merriment thereof, 
having given me a prodigious trencher 
filled with cray-fish, eels, and other fish, 
of china, which she brought with her 
from Europe, and which she desires us 
to keep in remembrance of our court- 
ship, of which she declares we have 
made “A Pretty Kettle of Fish.” 

Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 


OLD NANTUCKET. 


INTERPRETED. 


O! eastward, o’er the billows white, 
Faint smiling wakes the child of Night 
From dreams all rosy with delight. 
What means, O Sea, thy moaning? 


Full noon ; and o’er a waveless sky 
Light-laughing winds go merrily ; 
In all the land no shadows lie. 

What means, O Sea, thy moaning ? 


Far westward, o’er the dying glow, 
Long funeral waves of darkness flow : 
Ah, well-a-day! too late I know 
What means, O Sea, thy moaning ! 


JoHN B. Tass. 


OLD NANTUCKET. 


ik was summer of the year 1659. 
England, through the dexterous 
management of General Monk, was 
ripening for that outburst of love and 
loyalty with which she soon welcomed 
back the vilest of the Stuarts. In the 
Colonies affairs were in an uncertain 
state. Oliver Cromwell, although a 
great Puritan sovereign, had meddled 
entirely too much with their domestic 
affairs to please the Puritan colonies of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay. Yet 
they had even greater evils to encounter 
under the last two Stuart kings, and 
these evils were in no wise diminished 
by the fact that their own intolerance 
and the persecuting spirit of their gov- 
ernments introduced dissensions among 
the people and alienated many who 
might otherwise have been stanch de- 
fenders of colonial freedom. Such a 
man was Thomas Macy, of the town, 
of Salisbury, Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. One warm summer day, so runs 


the story, a.stranger came to his cabin 


and asked for shelter. He was one of the 
Quakers for whom the fires of persecu- 
tion were then burning hotly. Soon the 
sheriff and other officers of the law made 
their appearance and demanded the fu- 
gitive. Macy would not have surren- 
dered him, but, rather than be the cause 
of strife, the Quaker gave himself up. 
Then they threatened to take Macy 
along and subject him to trial, fine, and 
imprisonment, but the stout “ good-man,” 
who is said to have been an old soldier 
of Cromwell, resolved never to submit 
to this piece of tyranny. Fleeing with 
his wife and family,to the sea-shore, he 
embarked in a small boat, passed Cape 
Ann, rounded Cape Cod, 


And on Nantucket’s naked isle 
Drew up his boat at last. 


This sandy and storm-beaten place of 
refuge had been discovered by Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold, one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
daring seamen, in 1602. The first spot 
seen was Sankoty Head, the extreme 
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eastern point of the island, where now 
Sankoty Light, with its magnificent re- 
volving reflector, shines far out upon 
the waves of the Atlantic. Lord Sterling 
deeded Nantucket to Mayhew and Son 
in 1641. Thomas Macy associated with 
him eight of his friends,—Tristram Cof- 
fin, Richard Swain, Peter Coffin, Stephen 
Greenlief, William Pile, Thomas Bar- 
nard, Christopher Hussey, and John 
Swain; and these nine bought all the 
island, except one-tenth which Thomas 
Mayhew retained, from Mayhew and Son 
for thirty pounds and two beaver hats. 
Each of the ten chose an associate with 
whom to settle the island, making twenty 
in all. The land was subsequently pur- 
chased from the Indians by whom it was 
owned in small tracts, the boundaries of 
which were defined with wonderful ex- 
actness. In 1660, Edward Starbuck, 


who had come over the year before 
with Thomas Macy and his family, re- 
turned to Salisbury and brought back 
with him eight or ten families. Three 
years afterward came Peter Foulger (the 
name is now written Folger), among 


whose descendants are some famous men 
and women. In 1665, King Philip, the 
great Indian warrior and prince, visited 
the island. In 1672 the first whales 
were caught in boats from the shore, one 
of the inhabitants having obtained a 
license to carry on the whale-fishery by 
agreeing to pay five shillings tax for each 
whale caught. Twenty years afterward 
the island, at the request of the proprie- 


- tors, ceased to belong to New York and 


was incorporated with Massachusetts. 
In 1676 Siasconset and other villages 
were built. In 1704, although the 
island had been settled for nearly half a 
century, there was no settled religious 
teacher and not asingle church. It may 
be that Thomas Macy and his friends, 
having suffered from the strong arm of 
the hierarchy in Massachusetts, had had 
enough of churches. The inhabitants 
were mainly Baptists, with some Presby- 
terians and one or two Quakers. The 
Mayhews had converted the Indians to 
Christianity, and the latter had four 
meeting-houses of their own, in which 
they worshipped according to the Presby- 
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terian form and used the Bible translated 
into their own language. During this. 
year a Friends’ or Quaker Society was 
formed. Seven years afterward the ~ 
North, or First, Congregational Society 
was organized, the church being built of 
oak that grew on the island. The white 
population was then about seven hundred 
and twenty-five. In 1763-64 the In- 
dian plague swept off two hundred and 
twenty-two Indians, leaving only one 
hundred and thirty-six on the island. 

In 1765 the catching of whales by 
means of boats from the shore ceased. 
But Nantucket’s greatest industry, that 
which has made her worthy of fame, the 
ocean whaling-fishery, was already flour- 
ishing. It reached its highest point of 
prosperity in 1775, when one hundred 
and fifty vessels were engaged in it. Of 
the enormous increase in population some 
idea may be formed when it is told that 
sixteen hundred Nantucketers lost their 
lives in one way or another during and 
on account of the Revolutionary War. 
After the close of the great struggle, the 
flag of the new republic was first seen in 
the Thames floating from the mast-head - 
of a Nantucket ship. The island con- 
tinued to prosper. In 1791 the first 
whaling-vessel went to the Pacific. It 
was not until four years afterward that 
the name of the island was changed — 
from Sherburne to Nantucket. 

In 1808, Captain Mayhew Folger, a 
lineal descendant of “ Peter Foulger,” 
set sail from Boston in the good ship 
“Topaz” on a sealing- or whaling-voy- 
age (authorities differ on this point) to 
the South Pacific Ocean. Having con- 
cluded to stop at Pitcairn’s Island, and 
supposing it to be uninhabited, he was: 
much astonished to see two canoes, with 


_menof a light-brown complexion in them, 


put off from the shore and, when within 
hail, request in good English that a rope 
might be thrown to them. These were 
the descendants of the mutineers of His 
Majesty’s ship “ Bounty.” Captain Fol- 
ger was thus enabled to make known to 


.the civilized world, including the British 


Admiralty, which was especially inter- 
ested, the fate of the men who, nearly 
twenty years before, had taken posses- 
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sion of the “ Bounty” and set their cruel 
captain, Bligh, adrift in an open boat. 
As may be imagined, this news was re- 
ceived with eager interest. A niece of 
Captain Folger, now living in Philadel- 
phia at the age of eighty-two years, 
writing of this event, says, ‘‘ I remember 
hearing what wonder and excitement 
there were in England at the time of the 
rediscovery of Pitcairn’s Island by my 
uncle Mayhew. He was sought after 
and talked about and written to by the 
Admiralty people and many others of 
note. . . . Captain Folger was the son 
of William Folger, who, I regret to say, 
in the time of the Revolution took the 
side of the British government, and was 
called ‘that tory Bill Folger’ to his 
death. Of his children, my uncle May- 
hew was the youngest. When they 
were young it was not easy to obtain’ 
the advantage of good schools for the 
young people, for they were not. My 
uncle Mayhew was a man of great intel- 
lectual power, very fond of reading and 
good society. He was remarkably in- 


teresting ‘in conversation, and wrote 


an excellent letter; yet he was never 
in school in all his life but six months!” 
Peter Foulger’s daughter Abiah was 
the mother of Benjamin Franklin. Of 
Captain Folger’s nine brothers and sis- 
ters, one, Anna, married Thomas Coffin 
and became the mother of Lucretia 
Mott, the distinguished Quaker preacher 
and philanthropist, herself a native of 
Nantucket. 

Nantucket suffered much during the 
War of 1812. At the beginning of that 
struggle the island had nearly fifty whal- 
ing-vessels afloat, and it is estimated 
that half of them were taken by the 
British. The first ship that sailed after 
the proclamation of peace in 1815 was 
the “ Boston,” Reuben Clasby, master. 
She was a small whaler, having only two 
boats’ crews. In the short period of 
fifteen months she obtained her cargo of 
one thousand barrels of oil, and returned 
home without having parted with a har- 
poon, having a boat stove, or having 
lost a whaling-line. 

The Nantucket whaling-men are, or 
rather were, a shrewd as well as a bold 
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race. They always labored under great 
disadvantages. The harbor is safe when 
vessels get into it, but, as there is never 
more than six feet of water on the bar, 
the difficulty is to enter. In early days 
this was obviated by unloading the whale- 
oil and bone into lighters or boats and 
taking it to the wharf in these. Of 
course it had to be taken out again and 
placed upon other vessels when it had 
been sold and was to.be taken away. At 
a later period “camels” were invented. 
These were a light sort of boxes, two of 
which were connected by means of chains. 
When they were to go out to a loaded 
vessel, they were pumped so full of water 
that they could just float. Then the 
were placed one on each side of a ster | 
with the chain passing underneath her 
keel. The water was then pumped out, 
and the camel raised the vessel so that 
she floated over the bar. Of course 
this involved an enormous expendi- 
ture of time and labor; yet, in spite 
of it, Nantucket took the whaling- 
business from all the rest of the world. 
The English and French governments 
were exceedingly anxious to foster the 
whaling-business, because it was an ex- 
cellent school for seamen for their na- 
vies. They gave heavy bounties to every 
whaling-vessel that left their ports. Not- 
withstanding these bounties, the men of 
Nantucket beat the English’ and the 
French “ out of sight.” One great reason 
of this success was that they were brought 
up to the business from generation to 
generation. At a. very early period of 
the settlement of the island, whales 
abounded in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. One of the early Quaker settlers, 
looking at a school of whales that were 
blowing not far from the shore, said, 
“ Those are the sheep and the green pas- 
tures that will support our children and 
our children’s children.” 

The society of the island was a 
thorough democracy. The men were 
socially equals; the only rank was that 
which arose from superior shrewdness, 
knowledge, or skill in this one pursuit 
which was the sole source of wealth to 
the community. This made some cap- 
tains, others mates, and the rest seamen, 
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harpooners, coopers, and so on through 
all the gradations to be found on board 
a vessel. Originally, the vessel itself 
was owned by all the men that manned 
it, and even in later days, when there 
came to be ship-owners among them, 
the men scorned to be anything but 
partners in the adventure. Hence 
every man on board received a share, 
greater or less, as the case might be, of 
the profits of the voyage. They called 
these shares “lays.” This made them 
all interested alike in the success of the 
venture, and, whilst the crew of an Eng- 
lish or a French vessel had to be stimu- 
lated by a rope’s end to keep a vigilant 
lookout, the Nantucket crews, when 
whales were scarce, made up prizes 
among themselves, ranging in value 
from a plug of tobacco to a gold piece, 
for the man who first reported a whale. 

Edmund Burke, in one of his speeches, 
says of the Nantucket whaling - men, 
“ Whilst we follow them amidst the 
tumbling mountains of ice and behold 
them penetrating into the deepest frozen 
recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis's 
Straits ; whilst we are looking for them 
within the Arctic Circle, we hear that 
they have penetrated to the opposite 
regions of polar cold, that they are at 
the antipodes and engaged under the 
frozen Serpent of the South. Falkland 
Island, which seems too remote and ro- 
mantic an object for national ambition, 
is but a stage and a resting-place in the 
progress of their victorious industry. 
Nor is the equinoctial heat more dis- 
couraging to them than the accumu- 
lated winter of both the poles. We know 
that whilst some of them draw the line 
and strike the harpoon on the coast of 
Africa, others run the longitude and pur- 

.sue their gigantic game along the coast 
of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by 
their fisheries; no climate that is not 
witness to their unceasing toils!” 

Alas! their toils have long since 
ceased. Not one whaling- vessel is 
owned in Nantucket now. This indus- 

try began to decline after the great fire 

in 1846, which destroyed so much of the 
wealth of the town and island. The dis- 
covery of gold in California contributed 
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to this decline. When the whaling- 
ships touched at the Pacific-coast ports, 
the crews would desert in order to look 
for gold. Then the ocean became near- 
ly depopulated. Voyages, even when 
five or even seven years long, failed to 
fill the whaler’s casks with oil. Soon 
coal-oil was discovered, and, being much 
cheaper and more easily procured, took 
the place in many industries long held 
by whale-oil. In 1840 the population 
of Nantucket was nine thousand seven 
hundred and twelve,—the greatest that 
it has ever been. Out of this number 
nearly one thousand young men, the 
best and bravest that the island pro- 
duced, went to California on the dis- 
covery of gold. 

In many places besides California 
have Nantucket men been the pioneers. 


‘Peru, Chili, and the Sandwich Islands 


are full of them. They have gone very 
largely to the ports at which in old times 
the Nantucket vessels used to stop. At 
a three days’ celebration by the alumni 
of the Nantucket High School, held a 
few years ago, people were present from 
every State in the Union, especially 
California and Colorado, and from Peru, 
Chili, Brazil, and Venezuela. The most 
remarkable instance of scattering is that 
of the children of “Sophy,” a colored 
woman, one of the “characters” of the 
island, who, in answer to an inquiry, 
said, “ One of my sons is in Liverpool, 
one in San Francisco, and one in Callao, 
Peru; and my daughter is in New Zea- 
land.” 

As may be supposed, the Nantucketers 
are a well-educated people. Of the High 
School, founded in 1800, and the Coffin 
School, founded in 1826, Horace Mann 
said that they were the two best schools 
in Massachusetts. The pupil whose 
attainments do Nantucket schools the 
highest honor is Miss Maria Mitchell, 
the astronomer, professor of astronomy 
at Vassar College, New York. The 
Coffin School was founded and well en- 
dowed by Sir Isaac Coffin, who, born 
in Boston in 1759, entered the British 
navy as midshipman and passed through 
all the grades until he reached the rank 
of admiral. He seems to have been a 
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genuine hero. In attempting to save 
the life of a sailor who fell overboard, he 
received injuries that incapacitated him 
for active duty. After his retirement, 
he was for eight years member of Parlia- 
ment, where his speeches were charac- 
terized by blunt honesty and a vein of 
fun, evidently inherited from his keen- 
witted Nantucket ancestry. He founded 
the Coffin School for the descendants of 
Tristram Coffin, the first of the name 
that settled on the island. 

One of the institutions of the town of 
Nantucket is the captains’ club-room,— 
a favorite resort of the retired whaling- 
skippers, who still form a large portion 
of the population. A great many of these 
are rich, and all are comfortable. This 
club-room is their one resource : it takes 
the place of opera, theatre, concert, and 
everything of the sort. Here they meet 
to discuss politics, business matters, and, 
above all, their adventures by sea. Some 
one, perhaps a stranger, anxious to hear 
some of these, leads the conversation 
to nautical matters. Then a weather- 
beaten old salt will begin somewhat as 
follows: “ Well, in the year ’42, when 
I sailed in the Pacific Ocean, in latitude 
53° 30’ north and longitude 165° 45’ 
west, under courses, I don’t rightly re- 
member whether we had the fore- to’- 
gallant sail set or not, but the wind was 
about east three-quarters sou’.” When 
he gets so far, some one says, “I beg 
your pardon, captain, but if the wind 
was east three-quarters sou’, and you 
had your courses set, what did you want 
with your fore-to’-gallant sail?” Then 
this question must be debated all around, 
—whether it was exactly right, whether 
he was carrying the right canvas under 
the circumstances, and much more to the 
same purpose. This may take up any 
time from fifteen minutes to an hour, 
and when it is all settled the old captain 
starts again on his yarn, and, if he has 
the good luck not to make another asser- 
tion that is debatable, reeis it off to its 
conclusion. ne story leads to another, 
and they keep it up until eleven o’clock 
at night. If you go at six, they will 
give you a good five hours. To a law- 
yer, weary of stupid clients with endless 


tongues, or more stupid juries with thick 
skulls, or an editor, tired of unendin 
discussions, this yarn-reeling is restful 
and refreshing beyond measure and 
brings with it a breath of the “ salt, salt 
sea.” 

Here are some of the stories one is 
told : 

About the year 1818, the “ Essex,” 
Pollard, master, was cruising for whales 
in the equatorial regions of the Pacific 
Ocean, west of South America. One 
day the vessel encountered one or two 
whales, or a whale with her young one. 
A large animal staved in two of the 
boats. The other boats, a distance off, 
saw the men struggling in the water. 
Captain Pollard sailed his vessel to res- 
cue them. The whale retreated to the 
distance of half a mile, and then came 
with great velocity for the vessel, strik- 
ing her amidships with his head and 
starting a leak instantly. The infuriated 
animal, acting evidently with “ malice 
aforethought,” retreated twice and re- 
peated the blows. The third time it 
crushed in the whole side of the vessel, 
which sank instantly. The men went 
into two boats. These parted in mid- 
ocean, in the Pacific, near the equator. 
One was never heard of again; the 
other, with Captain Pollard on board, 
headed for South America. They were 
eighty days in this open boat. While 
in this forlorn condition, watching eve 
day and hour for a sail, they were struc 
one day by a bill-fish, a variety of the 
sword-fish. This blow started a plank 
near the keel of their boat. They took 
off their jackets, stuffed them into the 
hole to stop the leak, and began to ‘bale 
out the boat. They had an axe, and 
managed to find two or three nails. 
With these they set to work to repair 
the place, but whenever they went to 
drive a nail, the plank would spring: 
they could not drive it from the inside 
of the boat, and had no awl or gimlet 
with which to make a hole by which 
it might enter the planking. A man 
named Nixon said, “ The only way this 


job can be fixed is to hold the axe on 


the outside and hammer the nail from 
the inside, so as to clinch it.”—“ Yes,” 


} 
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said Captain Pollard, “that’s all right, 
Nixon, if we only had somebody under 
the bottom of the boat to hold the axe.” 
—Said Nixon, “I’m the man that’s 
going to do that.” He jumped over- 
board, took the axe, and held it under 
water against the boat until they ham- 
mered in the nails. Then he was lifted 
on board almost unconscious, but he re- 
vived. They then kept on their course 
as well as they could, but at length ran 
out of provisions. Finally, after enduring 
untold horrors, they were compelled to 
resort to the sailors’ last expedient, and 
drew lots to see who should die and fur- 
nish food for his companions. Either 
one or two of the crew lost their lives in 
this way. It is said that the second lot 
fell upon a slender young man in delicate 
health, whose life the captain could not 
bring himself to take, but said, “ Take 
me.” They concluded to try the lot 
again, when it fell upon the same per- 
son. Scarcely had the shot been fired 
which put an end to his life, when a ves- 
sel hove in sight, which rescued them. 
Captain Pollard could often be seen after- 
ward by summer visitors to Nantucket, 
—a broken-down, shattered old man. 
From being one of the boldest captains 
that sailed from the island, he was such 
a wreck that if he saw two or three 
people gathered together in the street, 
or if any one took up a newspaper in 
his presence, he hurried away instantly, 
for fear of hearing something about a 
shipwreck. He died four or five years 
ago. There is now but one survivor 
of that boat’s crew, and that is Nixon, 
the man that held the axe under the 
water. 

Walter J. , the only son of a widow 
on Nantucket, set sail when twelve years 
old with the captain of a whaler. One 
dark and rainy night, when they were 
sailing on the China seas, it began to 
blow very hard, and all hands were 
ordered aloft to shorten sail. In the 
darkness and rain the boy fell from the 
mast. Had he fallen upon the deck he 
would in all probability have been killed ; 
but he struck the back-stay—a rope 
drawn tight like the string of a violin 
—and rebounded into the water. Soon 


the cry came, “ A man overboard!’ The 
captain felt very sad when he learned 
that it was Walter J He put ship 


about and tacked back. and forth, but 


nothing could be seen of the boy. Be- 
fore giving up the search, however, he 
called the men aft and asked them 
whether anything else could be done, 


“for I don’t want you to go back to 


Nantucket and say that if something 
else had been done Walter J could 
have been saved.” No man, however, 
offered a suggestion, and, although the 
time had been long—perhaps half an 
hour—since the lad had fallen overboard, 
the captain made a few turns more and 
called on the men for a final decision 
whether anything could be done. He 
finally concluded to hoid on his course, 
when one of the men said that he heard 
a cry. They listened, and soon heard a 
call, “‘ Keep her away, or you'll run over 
me.” Half a dozen ropes were thrown 
out by as many different persons, when 
the boy said, ‘Make a bow-line. I’m 
too weak to hold on.” A bow-line is a 
rope with a large loop firmly tied in it. 
It was thrown out, the lad put it over 
one leg, held on by his hands, and was 
drawn on board. He had fallen into 
the water with a suit of clothes, tar- 
paulin overalls, and shoes on. He was 
drawn out naked as when first he ap- 
peared in the world, having managed, in 
spite of the great exertion of swimming, 
to divest himself of all his clothes, in 
order that they might not impede his 
movements. When asked how he had 
been able to endure so long, he answered 
that he was on the point of giving up 
from fatigue and letting his feet go 
down, preparatory to sinking, when he 
thought of his mother and kept on. 
He is still living in Nantucket. 

Laban M was the oldest son of 
Quaker parents in Nantucket. His 
father had been unsuccessful in business, 
and the son, who was an excellent sea- 
man, and although very young was 
already first mate, was going on a voy- 
age for the sake of his parents. The 
ship went for whales into the North 
Atlantic Ocean. One day a whale was 
seen spouting at some distance. The 
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boats were immediately lowered, and as 
soon as they came near enough a har- 
poon was thrown from the first mate’s 
boat, which struck the animal. In such 
cases the huge creature’s frantic plunge 
into deep water often caused the rope to 
which the harpoon was fastened to go 
out over the side of the boat so fast that 


water had to be thrown upon it to pre- 


vent its taking fire. As the rope ran 
out, by some terrible mischance the 
young mate’s feet became entangled in 
it, and in an instant he was drawn over 
the side of the boat and down into deep 
water. He rose once, called out, “Take 
care of the whale!” and with these self- 


forgetful words on his lips sank forever 


from human sight. He was to have 
been captain on the next voyage. 

Job C was a whaling-captain. 
His wife, tired of the monotony of life 
on the island, went with him upon one 
of his long voyages and amused herself 
by learning navigation. Her husband 
was taken sick when the vessel was still 
in the Pacific Ocean. As neither of the 
mates understood how to steer the ship, 
the plucky woman performed this duty 
herself, and brought the vessel safely 
around Cape Horn and home. Her 
husband died while they were still far 
out at sea, but his wife is now living in 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

As may be imagined, the whaling- 
captains and men were not always anx- 
ious to leave the quiet of home and the 
society of their wives and children and 
go again to encounter the perils and 
discomforts of voyages that were often 
from three to seven years in length. 
It is told of one captain that when his 
wife found the flour getting low in the 
barrel she said to him, “Simeon, either 
thee or I has got to go around Cape 
Horn.” Simeon went. 

The tragic element must always be 
prominent in the lives of a seafaring 
people. The courage and heroism of 
the husbands and sons who faced death 
every day for months and perhaps years 
were matched by the fortitude of the 
mothers, who, as they lay in their beds 
at night with their little ones around 
them, listened to the deep resounding 


roar of the storm-lashed ocean and won- 
dered with aching hearts whether those 
whom they loved and who were their 
only protectors were not then daring 
even angrier waves. ns 

But, though an earnest, the Nan- 
tucketers are nota sad people. On the 
contrary, innumerable jokes and funn 
stories are current upon the island, 
among which the following is a sample. 
Cromwell B—— was a Quaker captain 


bringing oil and candles from Nantucket _ 


to Philadelphia. The mate, however, 
was not a Friend. The vessel was lying 
one Sunday morning at Chestnut Street 
wharf when a large ship came up. The 


‘mate of the incoming ship seemed de- 


termined to usurp the place of Crom- 
well B——’s vessel. His quiet remon- 
strance having no effect, he went to the 
cabin gangway and called to his first 
officer, who was below shaving for Sun- 
day, “Mate, I think thee’ll have to 
come up here and use some of thy lan- 
guage.” The mate soon appeared, half 
shaved, and poured forth gee of 
oaths. The officer of the incoming ship 
said, “I guess we'll have to move; 
they’ve got some one else on board be- 
sides that d——d old Quaker.”’ 

To-day a new life seems about to 
take the place of the old. The whaling- 
vessels, with their hardy, sunbrowned 
Quaker crews, come no more. In their 
places the yachts of pleasure-seekers 
cruise in the waters around the island 
aud anchor in its harbor. In short, 
Nantucket is one of the fashionable 
watering-places of the future. As long 
ago as 1874, two steamers a day began 
to run between the island and New Bed- 
ford in summer, instead of the one that 
had before that time been enough for 
the travel. There are three hotels—the 
Sherburne, the Ocean House, and the 
Springfield,—and many private board- 
ing-houses. As the island is still com- 
paratively unknown as a summer resort, 
the charges are moderate and the com- 
pany jolly and unceremonious. The 
amusements are boating, bathing, shark- 
and blue-fishing, and going on squan- 
tums, or clam-bakes. At “’Sconset”’ 
the bathing is rather poor, but at the 
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town it is excellent. Then the delights 
of going boating to Sankoty and yacht- 
ing to Wauwinnet with no overdressed 
fine ladies to molest nor supercilious 
“exquisites” to make afraid !—who but 
those that have experienced them can 
do them justice? If all these should 
fail to satisfy, the visitor who is fond of 
the study of human nature has an almost 
unexplored field. Nantucketers are as 
quaint and original as the people of 
isolated communities are apt to be, be- 
sides being a great deal more cultivated 


than such generally are. It is a good 
people, too. Yachting-men who have 
long found their pleasure in cruising in 
these waters bear testimony to the pu- 
rity and freedom from profanity of the 
conversation of their casual crews, or- 
dinary Nantucket fishermen. Such is 
the “right little island.” Though she 
is shorn of her glory, her children, for 
the heritage of intelligence and thrift, 
purity, and love of liberty handed down 
by her, will long rise up and call her 
blessed. MARIANNA GIBBONS. 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 


A Parallel Case. 


Big speedy and complete recovery of 
- President Garfield, which is now 
confidently looked for, will be hailed 
with sincere joy and thanksgiving by 
the whole people of the country, without 
distinction of class or party. This is a 
sufficient proof that the attempt against 
his life had no political significance, such 
as attaches to the similar attempts, suc- 
cessful or otherwise, of which European 
rulers have so often been the objects, or 
that of which Mr. Lincoln was the vic- 
tim. On the other hand, it seems impos- 
sible to attribute the act to mere private 
malice and to classify it with crimes 
which have had this and no other motive. 
There have not, however, been wanting 
parallel cases. One which bears astriking 
resemblance to the present both in its na- 
ture and in the attendant circumstances 
was the attempted assassination of the 
Duke of Edinburgh at Sydney, Australia, 
on the 12th of March, 1868. The prince, 
while taking part in some out-door fes- 
tivities, was shot in the back by an Irish- 
man named Q’Farrell, who had come up 
close behind him armed with a Spring- 
field revolver. The ball entered the 
body “about half an inch from the junc- 


tion of the ninth rib and the vertebra, 
then, glancing obliquely off the bone, trav- 
ersed the rib round to about two inches 


under the breast-bone, and there lodged.” 


O’Farrell fired another shot, but, his 
aim being diverted, the ball, instead of 
striking the prince, who had fallen to 
the ground paralyzed, passed through the 
foot of a bystander. When secured by 
the police, which was not until he had 
been “almost torn to pieces” by the 
crowd, he exclaimed, “I am a Fenian! 
T’ll die for my country! God bless Ire- 
land!” He had. left a letter at a bar- 
room, which he said “would explain 
all.” Those who knew him described him 
as “a man of gentlemanly demeanor, 
but exceedingly excitable and of a very 
violent and misanthropical disposition.” 
He had been a “theologian” as well as a 
“ politician,” having at one time studied 
for the Church at Paris and Rome. 
On his trial, which took place on the 
23d, it was proved that some months 
before he had been insane, but “the 
evidence,” we are told, “ went to show 
that it was rather the effect of drink 
than otherwise,” and he was immediately 
found guilty and sentenced to death. 
This would no doubt have been the fate 
of Guiteau if the law here were as rapid 
in its course as in most other countries 
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and made no distinction in regard to 
penalty between the attempt to commit 
murder and its accomplishment. If he 
had been executed, one result would 
probably. have been that public opinion 
would gradually have settled down to the 
belief that an insane man had been put 
to death instead of being sent to an asy- 
lum. The delay which has been clamor- 
ously deprecated in some quarters will, 
we may trust, have the effect of leading 
to a thorough and calm investigation of 
the facts. It does not seem likely that 
this took place in the case of O’Farrell. 
The intense excitement had not had time 
tosubside. The whole population of the 
colony was under a fancied necessity for 
purging itself of any suspicion of collu- 
sion or sympathy with the act. ‘“ What 
will they say in England? Oh, if the 
prince should die, what will his mother 
say ?” was the general exclamation at the 
time of its occurrence, and, though it was 
known within a few days that the ball 
had been extracted and that the danger 
was past, there was of course no abate- 
ment of the general indignation. Be- 
yond his own declaration at the moment, 
there seems to have been no evidence 
that O’Farrell had any connection with 
the Fenians. The words we have itali- 
cized indicate that his alleged insanity 
received very slight consideration. All 
that it was sought to prove was that the 
people of Sydney were uncontaminated 
with disloyalty. No similar need or de- 
sire can exist here, and we venture to 
think, despite the homilies which would 
thereby lose their application and force, 
that it will be more satisfactory to learn 
that the act which has overshadowed the 
nation with gloom and anxiety was in 
the nature of an accident, than to be 
thrown back on the alternative of be- 
lieving that our political condition, like 
that of Russia or of Ireland, is one that 
tends to breed the most detestable and 
disastrous of crimes. The evils of our 
‘system are peculiar as well as notorious, 
and the specific remedies cannot be too 
soon or too earnestly applied. But it 
is not advisable to confound the ills we 
have —_ others that we happily know 
not of. ; 
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PLACE AUX DAMES. 
L’Art d’étre belle. 

UGLINESS, once considered a fate 
which the gods themselves were power- 
less to avert, has become of late years 
a circumstance of no particular account, 
since it is largely under the control of 
dress and by skilful modifications may 
become more effective than beauty itself. 
Fashions were formerly created for 
pretty women, but now seem to be 
in the interest of the plain. A beau- 
tiful woman is of course a princess in 
her own right: she is worshipped, and 
accordingly restricted; possessing ll, 
and finding the whole world ready to pay 
tribute, she loses in a d her origi- 
nality. She is so lavishly endowed by 
Nature that she does not require to 
search curiously for styles which shall 
enhance the sheen of her hair, the glory 
of her eyes, the pearl and rose of her 
complexion, or the perfect lines of her 
form. With an ugly woman, on the con- 
trary, it is “nothing venture, nothing 
have.” She is comparatively safe in 
pushing to extremes her craving for 
admiration. By sheer audacity of in- 
spiration she creates the piquant, the 
i ; She makes mere beauty seem 
tame. Probably few ladies endowed with 
plumpness went to see Mlle. Bernhardt 
last winter without at least a passing feel- 
ing of regret that their rounded persons 
made it impossible to imitate some of 
the subtle effects which make that actress 
one of the most elegant women of. our 
time. For instance, her flowing white 
dressing-gown in the last act of “Ca- 
mille” was a poem of a dress, but a 
fully-developed arm would have spoiled 
the sleeves, which, ~— spirals of lace, 
were enough of themselves to make the 
curves, and needed little or nothing save 
a skeleton beneath. Our pleasure in such 
marvels of dress is, of course, a per- 
version of taste, since no sculptor would 
wish to model a fleshless figure, however 
gracefully disproportionately long limbs 
Inay assume drapery. But we are all 
taken captive by our passion for purely 
sesthetic impressions. Dress has become 
an art in itself, and the woman who 
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blonde.” “A transparent gray dress 


wears it is almost subordinate: it is a 
sentiment, a language, a confession. A 
few years ago Mr. Emerson found pi- 
quancy in a woman’s remark that in 
walking down a long room, when the 
women who hated her were looking at 
her back, there was more moral support 
conveyed by a Paris dress than could be 
derived from the best religious principles. 
One sees everywhere, both in public and 
in private, women who are upbuoyed 
and carried along the full current sheerly 
by the consciousness that their toilets 
are sans reproche and that they may 
consequently be sans peur. To make 
the mass of the sex still surer of them- 
selves and fix a deeper constancy to the 
real principles which underlie costume in 
their minds, Miss Oakey has contributed 
a valuable little work on dress,* in which 
artistic taste enjoys a rare combination 
with literary ability and sound sense. 
Her suggestions for toilets of every de- 
scription are in a high degree poetic, 
at the same time that they are exquisitely 
adapted to the types whose possibilities 
she is studying. 

Here is a morning dress for a young 
woman, red-haired, with brown eyes: 
“brown velveteen made with a jacket and 
short skirt and a waistcoat of creamy 
white cashmere or of dark amber ; brown 
slippers, and brown or amber-colored 
stockings.” The wearer is expressive 
all over: she could not help being very 
original, brilliant ; one sees her mutinous 
smile and hears the sparkling imperti- 
nences which issue from her red lips. 

This is for a lovable girl of no par- 
ticular pretensions: “a fawn-colored silk 
open at the throat, with lace and very 
pale pink coral and tea-roses.”’ 

For the summer morning dress of a 
young girl with dark hair, pale skin, and 
blue eyes: a white muslin or cambric, 
with a white ribbon belt and water-lilies. 

For brown type,—warm brown skin 
and brown eyes: a walking-dress of 
dark maroon cloth, with dark-brown fur, 
hat to match, pale-pink handkerchief at 
throat. 

Here are two dresses for a “cool 


* “ Beauty in Dress.” By Miss Oakey. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


with white-muslin fichu fastened 


with blue ribbons. . . . A cold, blue- 


figured muslin, with white chip hat 
trimmed with cold violet-pink flowers, 
very pale; gloves to match flowers, a 
white-muslin long scarf; or with a hat 
trimmed with white daisies and worn 
with white gants de Suede.” 

Also, a dress for home, of blue-white 
cashmere, “made princesse and plainly 
buttoned down the front, with no drap- 
ing, and high in the throat, violets in 
button-hole.” 

We give one more dress—for a golden 
blonde: a cream-colored silk, with yel- 


low and purple pansies, Roman pearls 


about the throat. 

The Greeks, it is said, attached little 
importance to the face, and regarded 
beauty as belonging entirely to the body. 
Reading this little book, one feels as if 
we were developing into an equal indif- 
ference for the features and complexion, 
save to take the key-note from the latter. 

L. W. 


ART MATTERS. 
The Menqingae on the French 
Stage. 


THERE are very few of the Parisian 


dramatic fashions of the day that do not . 


sooner or later cross the Atlantic. We 
have borrowed from the French stage 
the madness of melodrama, the friskiness 
of opéra-bouffe, the graceful prettiness of 
the opéra-comique. But, so far as one 
can learn from the English-speaking press 
on either side of the ocean, neither Eng- 
land nor America has as yet succumbed to 
the fashion of the monologue, which in 
Paris, and indeed in all of French-speak- 
ing Europe, has been for some time the 
rage, and which the finest actor of the 
Comédie Frangaise, the elder Coquelin, 
has taken up as a specialty.  Coquelin 
is naturally the first and leading mono- 
loguist of the day,—first, from the ease 
with which certain phases of his genius 
lend themselves to the delivery of these 
short, telling soliloquies, and secondly, be- 
cause he is the chosen star for drawing- 
room performances, in which the mono- 
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logue mostly flourishes. For a fashion 
which prevails among the wealthy mem- 
bers of Parisian society is that of en- 
gaging prominent actors and actresses to 
lend their talents to the other attrac- 
tions of an evening reception or a musi- 
cale, and certain singers and actors have 
a special reputation for these drawing- 
room performances. Mlle. Marie Van 
Zandt is an immense favorite in the mu- 
sical line; and so, too, is M. Dereims, of 
the Grand Opera. Of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, after Goquelin, his brother is per- 
haps the greatest favorite: Febvre, who 
sometimes accepts an engagement for a 
private house, is rather too sombre and 
monotonous ; Delaunay and Got consider 
it infra dig. to recite or act at a private 
entertainment, and refuse all engage- 
ments of that nature. 

It is an intellectual treat of no mean 
order to hear Coquelin recite. He steps 
before the audience in faultless evening 
dress, — white-gloved, white-cravatted, 
crush-hat in hand, the very ideal of a 
respectable middle-aged gentleman at an 
evening party. He begins, and simply 
by the play of his features and the in- 
tonations of his voice he holds the au- 
dience spell-bound, sending them into 
shrieks of laughter or melting them 
into tears at will. One of his favorite 
monologues is Les Lcrevisses,” by 
Jacques Normand, who, by the by, has 
furnished the great comedian with sev- 
eral of his best monologues. “Les 
Kcrevisses” is* the melancholy tale told 
by a provincial youth who lived at Pont- 
i-Mousson. An old aunt leaves him a 
fortune, and he comes to Paris to settle 
up the business connected with the re- 
ception of the legacy. While there, he 
thinks he will indulge in the mild dissi- 
pation of eating shrimps in a private 
room at a fashionable restaurant. So 
he treats himself to the coveted dish; 
but of course one cannot eat alone, that 
would be too stupid: so he invites a fair 
and fast damsel to share his repast. 


And so it goes on and on, from day to 


day and from evening to evening, till 
the poor provincial goes back to Pont-d- 
Mousson without a penny. And all be- 
cause, as he piteously says,— 
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“J’ai mangé des écrevisses 
En cabinet particulier.” 

These two lines form the refrain to 
each verse; and the variety of expression 
that Coquelin contrives to throw into 
each of his utterances of them, from the 
“cocky” declaration of the provincial, 
who rather thinks he has done a smart 
thing, in the first verse, down to the 
woeful wail that closes the last one, is 
simply beyond description. 

Another very charming monologue, 
also by Jacques Normand, which Coque- 
lin recites to perfection, is called “The 
Hat.” The hero goes to an entertain- 
ment of the same style as the one wherein 
the actor is actually figuring. Some 
gentleman “ more or less of the Comédie 
Frangaise” (to hear Coquelin utter that 
phrase is worth crossing the ocean for 
the express p ) is reciting verses. 
“ Now,” says uelin confidentially to 
the audience, “‘ I never could abide verses: 
they always send me to sleep.” Our 
hero stands on the edge of the hot, 
crowded drawing-room, vainly longing 
to depart, for he has put his hat down 
inadvertently on a distant cabinet, and 
he cannot reach it without disturbing 
the whole audience and perhaps the 
speaker as well. So there he remains, 
sleepy, bored, suffocated, ogling vainly 
his distant hat, and dreaming pleasant 
visions of the night outside, where the 
stars are sparkling, and the moon is 
shining, and the cool winds are sighing 
refreshingly over the dry whiteness of 
the asphalt. Suddenly his revery is 
broken by a hoarse, gruff voice: “ What 
do you mean by staring in that way at 
my daughter, sir?” The hapless guest 
starts from his drowsy musings, and sees 
beside him an irate Colossus, glaring 
wrath and vengeance on him from under 
a pair of bushy eyebrows. In vain does 
the poor owner of the hat disclaim any. 
intention of staring at mademoiselle (who 
is pretty, by the way, and wears pink 
ribbons): the angry father refuses to 
listen or to be pacified. In the midst 
of the discussion the recitation comes to 
an end, our hero makes a plunge for his 
hat, and, lo! a dainty little hand at- 
tached to the prettiest arm in the world 
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extends it to him with a few soft words 
of girlish commiseration. He looks : the 
gracious young speaker is the damsel in 
the pink ribbons. Back he hastens to 
the cross old father and declares his ad- 
miration for the young lady. “We 
were married last Tuesday,” concludes 
Coquelin joyously, “and I owe all my 
happiness to my hat!” 

Next to this incomparable monolo- 
guist, Coquelin the younger is the favorite 
of the drawing-rooms. In the absence 
of the exquisite diction, animated play 
of feature, and genial air of his greater 
brother, he relies for success on a natu- 
rally comic visage and on the impertur- 
bable gravity with which he narrates the 
most ridiculous and farcical adventures. 
He is especially delightful in the “ Voy- 
age aux Trois Etoiles,” wherein he sets 
forth the experience of a gentleman who, 
being unable to remember the name of 
any person or place, sets out to take a 
journey. He starts from a station,— 
which station it was he cannot recollect, 
but it was a large one and a great many 
railways centred in it,—and he arrives 
at a town, whose name he cannot by 
any possibility remember, and he puts 
up at the best inn, which is very good, 
and there is another which is very bad 
and which’you must be sure not to go 
to. The good inn and the bad are both 
The Lion—something or other, but he 
forgets entirely what kind of a lion. 
And so he goes on in this same absurd 
strain, till the audience is sent into 
shrieks of laughter. One of the best 
things in this line which the younger 
Coquelin does is his acting in a little 
piece in which he does not speak a single 
word. This piece, which is called “Une 


Créine sous une Tempéte” (a reversal of 


* the title of a chapter in “Les Miséra- 
bles’’), is in reality a monologue, although 
two personages figure in it. It is one of 
Mrs. Caudle’s curtain-lectures in action. 
A husband comes home late from a din- 

' ner-party, and his wife, who has been 
soliloquizing angrily about his absence 
for some minutes, assails him with a 
torrent of reproaches. Every time that 
he opens his,mouth to speak she flies at 
him with a fresh complaint or a new 
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outburst of indignation. Finally, after 
she has exhausted all the gamut of her 
wrath, he quietly opens and lays before - 
her a jewel-case. It is her birthday,—a 
fact wherewith she has not failed to twit 
him in the course of her reprobation,— 
and it was his purchase of the pretty 
gift he tenders her that had made him 
late, whereupon the wife embraces him 
and declares that he is “ adorable.” 

A very charming monologue, much 
affected by young ladies who spare some 
time from porcelain-painting and music 
to devote to literature, is entitled, “Oh, 
Monsieur!” It is essentially French in 
its fundamental idea, being the experi- 
ence of a high-born young damsel, just 
released from her convent, whose mother 
enjoins on her when talking to a gentle- 
man to use no more compromising ex- 
pression than “Oh, monsieur!” Left 
alone, the little lady is surprised into 
a téte-d-téte with a fascinating vis- 
count, a former playmate of her own in 
childhood, and so manages, by dint of 
varying intonations, to convey to him a 
whole world of meaning in her one 
phrase, “Oh, monsieur!” that the 
damsel’s mother on her return is 
amazed to find the viscount suing for 
her daughter's hand and excusing his 
precipitancy by declaring their attach- 
ment to be mutual and mutually con- 
fessed. The idea is a good one, but 
years ago it became familiar to the Ger- 
man stage in a one-act comedy, after- 
ward performed in the United States 
by Madame Janauschek, and entitled 
“ Komm Hier” (Come Here), in which 
an actress proves her powers to the man- 
ager from whom she is seeking an en- 
gagement by the variety of passions and 
characters she can represent in the utter- 
ance of those two words. 

Most of these monologues are the 
property of the distinguished actors for 
whom they have been composed, and 
cannot be recited in public without the 
proprietor’s consent. I have given but 
a very few specimens out of the whole 
number. Their range is extensive and 
their style is various, passing from the 
tragic incidents of “The Shipwreck” to 
the delicious nonsense of “The Situa- 
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tion,’ which is one of the younger Co- 
quelin’s best recitations, or to the wild 
absurdity of “Le Fou Rire,” which 
pretty Jeanne Samary gives so inimi- 
tably. And the question naturally 
arises, why should not the monologue 
become popularized in the United States, 
if not on the professional boards at least 
on the amateur ones? It takes time 
and trouble to rehearse and mount even 
a one-act play at a country-house or at a 
watering -place hotel, but any lady or 
gentleman with an aptitude for dramatic 
representation could easily get up “‘ Une 
Crine sous une Tempéte,” or any other 
of the famous French prose monologues, 
if not in their native language, in a 
translation. On the public stage their 
representation would perhaps be more 
difficult, though John S. Clarke would, 
I should think, make a monologuist 
scarcely second to the elder Coquelin 
himself. H. 


The Chevé Musical Notation. 
TuIs method of writing music, incom- 


parable in its simplicity, is practically 
nearly forty years old, for it was in 1844 
that Emile and Nanine Chevé published 
the first edition of their “ Theory of Vo- 


cal Music.” On the 24th of July the 
annual festival in honor of the founders 
of the system is celebrated in Paris,— 
this year in the great hall of the Tro- 
cadero. 

The only exposition of the Chevé sys- 
tem ever published in this country ap- 
peared in this magazine three years ago 
(August, 1878). At the time it brought 
the author several letters of appreciation 
and inquiry,—among them one from 
Mr. T. E. H. Bullen, of London, who 
subsequently came here and did what he 
could on a flying trip to awaken interest 
in- the better system of writing music. 
The Chevé system is so simple, so easily 
learned, so well adapted to awaken en- 
thusiasm, that one wonders why no com- 
petent teacher has ever appeared among 
us, Who, as a people, are noted for our 
love of progress and improved methods. 
In Europe the method is quietly and 
steadily gaining ground. In France it 
is taught in the public or government 
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schools, in the Polytechnic, and in the 
normal sehools. It is officially taught 
in the army and navy and in many col- 
leges. In Geneva it is taught regularly 
in the Conservatory and the cantonal 
schools; in Russia in the elementary 
schools. In Holland it has made steady 
progress since the translation and publi- 
cation there of the Vocal Music of M. 
and Mme. Chevé. M. Daniel de Lange, 
the translator, writing from Amsterdam 
lately to Mr. Bullen, says, “ On the pub- 
lication of the translation, the method 
was adopted in several of the large pub- 
lic schools, where it is taught with the 
greatest success. I am certain that a 
large number of the pupils will be pre- 
pared to give a public concert next win- 
ter. Indeed, I propose to direct such an 
entertainment myself. Every one of the 
schools where it has been adopted is en- 
thusiastic over the results. I am giving 
a course of lessons for teachers only in 
the Hoogere-Burger School. The stu- 
dents already are able to write simple 
songs from dictation. I am confident 
that the method will soon be adopted 
in every school in Amsterdam, notwith- 
standing the opposition of several bigoted 
musicians. . .. If a number of your 
London pupils could come to Amsterdam 
and give a few entertainments, it would 
have a great effect. Do you not think 
it would be possible for them to come in 
October, at the beginning of our musical 
season ?”” 

DT? Avenir Musical, a monthly paper, 
now in its third volume, published at 
Paris by Armand Chevé, gives an ac- 
count of the institution in that city of a 
faculty of professors of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé school,—for that is the name it 
bears abroad, in honor of its three prin- 
cipal founders. This faculty sits per- 
manently at Paris—Rue Vivienne, No. 
36—for the purpose of examining can- 
didates for certificates of competence to 
teach the method. M. Paris, it may be 
said in passing, was the father of Ma- 
dame Nanine Chevé, the most distin- 
guished teacher of the system that has 
ever appeared. It was she who really 
elaborated it in its present form. Ar- 
mand Chevé, her son, is the most promi- 
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nent and perhaps the best teacher at 
present. He has a natural musical tal- 
ent of a high order. Mr. Bullen said 
that one of the most wonderful exhibi- 
tions he ever witnessed was this gentle- 
man’s drill of his classes. With a chart 
before him of innumerable figures, placed 
at random, as it seemed to the unin- 
itiated eye, and a pointer in each hand, 
he would compose mentally songs in two 
parte, and with the pointers indicate 

th intonation and time of those two 
parts, so that the students could sing 
them perfectly, discoursing thus most 
excellent music called into existence at 
the moment. To the musician of the 
old school this appears little short of 
miraculous; but the most ordinary Chevé 
teacher can compose and “point” one 
part of a tolerably effective song. 

M. H. 


ANECDOTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
’ An Adventure with a Brigand. 


JoHN GiBson, the famous English 
sculptor, was the son of a poor Welsh 


' gardener, and, like many another man 


of genius, had received but ascanty edu- 
cation in his youth. When, later in 
life, he had acquired the means which 
would have enabled him to repair his 
deficiencies, he could not afford the time. 
He did what seemed the next best thing, 
by sending his younger brother to the 
university, and became in this way, vi- 
cariously, a scholar. 

The habitués of the “ Lépre” and the 
“Café Greco” a dozen or so years ago, 
especially the artists among them, will 
remember this little old gentleman, his 
abstracted manner, Conway dialect, and 
kind smile,—all of which he had in com- 
mon with his more illustrious relative. 
He did “the classical” in the studio, 
suggested the motives and the appella- 
tions for ideal busts, took care that the 
accessories of statues and other works 
were archzologically and mythologically 
correct, and, in general, supplied the 
facts and supplemented his brother’s 
imagination. 

They lived together in the Via della 
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Fontanella, where the sculptor had re- 
sided many years. One summer, how- 


for a time to his native land, and during 
his absence his fidus Achates carried his 
books to the Campagna, where, in studi- 
ous reclusion, he awaited his brother’s 
return. 

The little inn that looks down upon 
the old feudal tower and picturesque 
houses of Olevano was the retreat he 
selected, and he found himself the only 
guest. The neighborhood was not in 
the best repute that year: brigands were 
reported to be about, and several daring 
robberies had been already committed. 
Mr. Gibson was not without some anxi- 
ety in consequence of these rumors, more 
especially as it frequently happened that 
he would wander far from home, en- 
grossed in the study of his favorite poet, 
and find himself at nightfall sub antiqua 
ilice, modo in tenact gramine,—as he 
would have said,—utterly oblivious of 
the flight of time and the distance he 
would have to retrace. 

How his forebodings were realized he 
described to us later at the café; and I 
wish I could render his accent and man- 
ner of relating the story. _ 

“T had not heard from my brother 
John for a long time,” said the old gen- 
tleman, stirring his poncino roso, “and 
I was beginning to feel lonely, or should 
have felt so but for the companionship 
of my Horace. After dinner I used to 
walk out with him, and read him as I 
walked. One afternoon I strayed rather 
far, and before I thought of it the sun 
had begun to set. Looking about me, 
to discover where I might be, I saw 
a suspicious-looking individual in the 
distance, coming toward me. [I felt no 
doubt of his sinister intentions: so I at 
once turned my footsteps toward my inn, 
but, not wishing to exhibit any alarm, I 
kept on reading my Horace. 

“ After a bit, I turned around, and 
saw that the man was coming nearer: so 
I quickened my pace, but, not wishing 
to seem afraid, I continued reading my 
Horace. 

“ Presently I glanced again over my 


shoulder, and became aware that my 


ever, an affair of business called John 
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pursuer had quickened his pace: so I 
began to run; but while doing so, un- 
willing that he should think me fright- 
ened, I still kept on reading my Horace. 

“ Again I looked back, and perceived 
that he was also running; then I ran 
as fast as my legs would carry me, but, 
not wishing to seem afraid, I pretended 
to be reading my Horace. 

“ At last, when I had arrived in sight 
of the inn, I heard the fellow panting 
close behind me, and, turning around 
suddenly, who should I see but—my 
brother John !” J. R. T. 


A Doubtful Compliment. 
Serine a “Scarcity of Funerals” 
among the anecdotes of the “ Gossip” 
in a recent number, I am reminded of 
an old white woman who thus addressed 


a gentleman getting on his horse at the 
door of a livery-stable: ‘“ Doctor, they 
say as you is one o’ them as knows 
everything; whar is thar a funeral 
this mornin’ ?” 

“T can’t tell, I am sure, my good 
woman,” he answered with dignity, re- 
marking, as she went off, “ Queer cus- 
tomer!” ‘ Who is she ?” he inquired of 
the Irish groom. 

“Och !” said he, with a grin, “that’s 
Molly C——, an’ she’s only afther her 
daily ride: but, sure, it isn’t ivery day 
she axes one so loikely to know.” 

The M.D. threw his leg over his sad- 
dle and rode off, deferring his answer 
till he could resolve whether he had been 
most reflected upon as a physician or 
complimented as one who was always 


posted. H. 
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“Select Essays of Arthur Schopenhauer.” 
Translated by Garrit Droppers and C. A. P. 
Dachsel. Milwaukee: Sentinel Company, 
Printers. 


Tuese “essays,” which are preceded 
by a short biographical sketch, are, prop- 
erly speaking, not selections, but extracts, 
and suffer therefore under the disadvan- 
tage of presenting an incomplete view of 
the author’s opinions on most of the top- 
ics to which they relate. Nevertheless 
they are well fitted to give a general idea 
both of his powers and of his method 
of exposition. The subjects respectively 
treated are The Misery of Life, the Meta- 
physics of Love, Genius, the Asthetics 
of Poetry, and Education. The first is, 
of course, that which has most to do with 
the system identified with the author's 
name; but it is here discussed not so 
much from a philosophical stand-point 
as in the manner of a pleader appealing 
to authority and to ordinary perceptions 
and experience in confirmation of his ar- 
guments. It is easy to frame a heavy 
indictment against life, to fortify it by 
citations from sages and poets, and to 
gather proofs of the futility of earthly 
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Regginass and the preponderance of evil 


in the present stage of human existence 
not only from the admissions of thinkers 
of every school and creed, but from the 
tacit acknowledgment implied in the 
universal and ceaseless struggles of life. 
But pessimism is just as inefficient as op- 
timism for explaining the fact of exist- 
ence or solving any of the other problems 
that tempt and elude the reflective intel- 
lect. If it be incumbent on the Optimist 
to deny the existence of evil, it is equally 
incumbent on the Pessimist to deny the 
existence of good. Schopenhauer’s argu- 
ment that this is “the worst of all possi- 
ble worlds,” since a worse world would 
not have had sufficient order in its ar- 
rangements to enable it to exist at all, 
might, it would seem, be turned against 
himeelf, as it contains an admission that 
the necessary amount of order, if not a 

article more, has in fact been furnished. 

he “blind will to live,” by which he 
accounts for the continuance of human 
existence, is itself one of the elements of 
that “ order.” 

By far the best treatise in the book is 
that on Genius. It- exhibits the pene- 
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tration and grasp of thought and the- 


power of elucidation which are Scho- 
penhauer’s finest characteristics, with 
very little of that tendency to ~— 
his arguments to an extreme and to 
insist upon reposterous consequences, 
rather than admit any flaw in his prem- 
ises or in the sequence of his logic, which 
is equally characteristic, and which seems 
to have had its source in the natural ob- 
stinacy of his disposition rather than in 
vanity, indolence, or any purely mental 
defect. He defines genius as ‘a devel- 
opment of the intuitive faculty consider- 
ably greater than is necessary for the 
service of the will; ... an abnormal 
excess of intellect, which can find employ- 
ment only by being directed upon exist- 
ence in general, so that it is in the service 
of the whole human race, as the normal 
intellect is in the service of the indi- 
vidual.”’ This leads to a clear distinction 
between genius and mere talent, with 
an analysis of the processes of each, and 
to remarks upon the “individuality of 
genius” which are full of acuteness and 
suggestiveness. What chiefly distin- 

uishes this essay from most of what 

as been written on the same subject is 
its solidity. Instead of ingenious specu- 
lation and attempts to make fancy per- 
form the office of the reasoning faculties, 
we have a consecutive train of thought 
starting from a fixed base and proceeding 
by sure steps, with examples that really 
illustrate the positions and are not, as in 
most cases, their only props. Fully to 
appreciate this admirable piece of writing 
it would perhaps be coi # to come to 
it from some of the fine-spun disquisitions 
of our literary critics,—one on 
poetry by Matthew Arnold, for example. 


Recent Novels. 


“Synnéve Solbakken.” By Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson. Translated from the Norse by Ras- 
mus B. Anderson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co 


“Among the Hills.” By E. F. Poynter, Au- 
thor of “My Little Lady.” (Leisure Hour 
Series.) New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Mrs. Geoffrey.” By the Author of “ Molly 
Bawn,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& C 


0. 

“The Eichhofs.” From the German of Mo- 
ritz von Reichenbach by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“ Ranthorpe.” By George Henry Lewes. 
New York: William S. Gottsberger. 

“Baby Rue.” (No Name Series.) Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


A purRELY objective bit of story-telling 
like “‘ Synnive Solbakken” suggests the 
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primitive impulse toward artistic expres- 
sion. Both characters and incidents are 
saga-like, simple, and strong, and belong 
to the childhood of the world. Thor- 
bjérn, the hero, first as boy and afterward 
as man, is a being full of imagination 
and sentiment, with every passion and 
instinct powerful but rudimentary. He 
wonders and fears; he admires and longs 
to imitate whatever moves him; he wor- 
—_ the pure, yet is attracted by the 
evil. He is neither good nor bad in him- 
self, but whatever vividly impresses him 
becomes for the time all-powerful. He 
‘is incapable of mixed emotions which 
transform, or subdue each 
other: every impulse has the force of a 
giant’s clutch. He has a tempter and a 
savior. Aslak represents the evil prin- 
ciple, and Synnéve the good. Synnive, a 
simple, true, and tender being, is an ex- 
quisite picture of purity and innocence, 
tending her flocks at Solbakken or upon 
the mountain pastures in summer. From 
the time she nods and smiles at the little 
Thorbjérn in church she puts a weight 
of meaning into his life which finally 
frees him from his difficulties, dangers, 
and terrors and fixes a deeper constancy 
in his mind to what is worthiest. But 
the blind brute instinct to defy and 
fight until an adversary is crushed is 
likely to be strong in Thorbjérn to the 
end. The story is not equal to “ Arne,” a 
later and better-known work, but shows 
everywhere the touch of a poet. Bjérnson 
has only to look at nature, and his ideas 
at once form themselves into melodies. 
Scattered everywhere, too, are charming 
suggestions of the true Norse humor, 
which smiles like the gleam of a winter 
sunset through dark fir-branches. One 
day Thorbjérn threw himself on his back 
in the red-and-brown heather, and, with 
hands under his head, lay gazing u 
at the sky, which moved so blue an 
glittering above the dense tree-tops. The 
green leaves and pine needles flowed out 
over it in a quivering stream, and the 
dark branches which cut through this 
made strange wild designs in it. But 
the sky itself could only be seen when a 
leaf was wafted aside; farther away 
through the tree-tops, which did not 
touch one another, it burst forth like a 
broad river in whimsical oscillations and 
flowed on. This altered his mood, and 
he began to think of what he saw. 

“The birch laughed again with its 
thousand eyes up at the spruce; the 
fir stood there with silent contempt, its 


spikes bristling on every side, for as the 
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breeze gradually became more caressing, 
more and more of the saplings quickened, 
darted upward, and thrust their fresh 
foliage right under the nose of the fir. 
‘Where were you, I wonder, last win- 
ter?’ inquired the fir, waving too and 
perspiring rosin in an intolerable heat. 
‘This is almost too bad !—-so far to the 
north. Whew!’” 

This idy] of the fir-tree, which we have 
no room to complete, suggests Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

“ Among the Hills’ deals also with a 
simple people little swayed by the re- 
straints and subtleties of a complex civi- 
lization. But, while the Norwegian 
poet’s creed of life is simple, hopeful, 


and rather pagan, Miss Poynter brings a. 


faith, Christian, it is true, but mystical 
and painful. 


It is so difficult a task to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain. 


And to those she finds appointed to suf- 
fer she grants no cheaply-earned repose. 
The story is that of a deformed girl who 
for a season finds the burden of her ir- 
remediably dreary life lightened by two 
hopes. She earns money by embroidery 
and looks forward to wealth ; she is, be- 
sides, attracted by a young man, Richard 
Armstrong, and ws to believe that 
the kind feeling he shows her is love. 
Receiving this false idea for a certain 
truth, and in spite of her deformity flat- 
tering her vanity with the belief that the 
best gift offe to the most beautiful 
woman has with ravishing ease fallen 
into her own life, she lives upon this 
new until her illusions are 
dispelled. Richard did not love her, but 
her cousin. No one could love a poor 
deformed girl. Her frustrated hopes 
turn mercilessly upon her like sha: 

swords. She gives up her hoarded gol 

with an impulse which withers the mo- 
ment she acts upon it. Her heart shrinks 
back appalled at the sacrifices demanded. 
What remains in life to console her youth, 
to sweeten the existence which stretches 
out before her? As we have alread 

said, Miss Poynter is unsparing. Through 
strange steep paths of suffering Hetty 
seems to have gained the right to repose. 
But the destiny appointed to an ardent 
nature is not so easily to be propitiated. 
You close the book feeling that many 
struggles yet remain for the poor de- 
formed girl, and “ Implora pace” will even 
cry from the stone above her grave. The 
story in no degree approaches the charm 
of the author’s first book, ‘My Little 
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Lady,” but it is written from a lofty 
stand-point, and reminds one in certain 
we of George Eliot’s studies of quiet 
ife. 

No such painful problems perplex the 
blithe-hearted authoress of “ Mrs. Geof- 
frey,”’ which is the most readable book 
of the widely-read “‘ Duchess Series.”’ To 
her lively soul life is a holiday affair, and 
to find existence a matter of pain, strug- 
gle, defeat, would induce her to cheapen 
her estimate of a person who could not 
defy and surmount trouble. Although 
the story opens in the very heart of Irish 
agitations, when assassins lurk behind 
hedges, conspirators fill all the cottages, 
and English agents and landlords are 
mere target-practice, nothing can depress 
her irresistible high spirits. Mr. Geoffrey 
Rodney, a young Englishman of large 
fortune, falls in love with a charming 
Irish girl and wins her for his bride 
after the fashion of the Lord of Burleigh, 
since she has a unique dislike to the 
idea of marrying a rich man. The dis- 
tractions of the unhappy country precip- 
itate the marriage, a vendetta havin 
been sworn against the hero, who is fore 
hastily to wed and carry his bride off to 
England. Mrs. Geoffrey takes a 
the deurs of her actual destiny when 
she - aise that her husband, although 
a younger son, is heir to a good property, 
and, in spite of the petty-spirited agera- 
vations of her mamma-in-law, she has 
altogether a blissful experience. She 
unravels a deep plot against the family 
estate, balks the “ claimant,” and finally 
wins everybody's heart. It is right and 
meet that such books should be written. 
Life is not wholly a thing of lamentations 
and defeat. Plenty of men and women 
are born to perennial good luck, and en- 
joy — showers all their days. The 
popularity of this writer is easily ex- 

lained by the racy Irish humor of the 
diegne and the genial bonhommie with 
which characters and situations are _ 
treated. 

“The Eichhofs,” Mrs. Wister’s last 
translation from the German, is a spirited 
story with clearly-defined characters and 
a rapid a of the somewhat in- 
tricate plot. It resembles a clever etch- 
ing more than a careful painting: there 
is shoes, but no color; the vistas of sug- 

estion are mere hints and are never 
filled up. Julutta Wronsky is well 
drawn and brought forward with some 
subtlety of effect. There is intelligence 
and feeling in each of the group of fe- 
male characters. The novel is readable 
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and full of interest, although. it perhings 
presents little novelty, taking the well- 
worn themes which highly-civilized life 
is apt to present, lounging, gossip, scan- 
dal, and flirtation. 

It was a somewhat dangerous: ex- 
periment to unearth, after thirty years 
of oblivion, a novel which was a mere 
half-success at the outset. ‘ Ran- 
thorpe” is an ill-contrived story after 
the poorest fashion of Bulwer and Dis- 
raeli, and seems to-day curiously old- 
fashioned and altogether commonplace. 
The author, nevertheless, everywhere ex- 
hibits a complacent self-estimate of his 
own performance. He plays the oracle, 
and the flow of moral dissertations never 
pauses. Percy Ranthorpe, the hero, is, 
unluckily, a gifted being, in whom we 
lose interest at the outset, both as man 
and poet, and are never able to re- 
gain it. There is a fashion in these 
things, and Percy, in his vibrations be- 
tween the absurd and the sublime, is 
nowadays distinctly a figure incongruous 
and out of place. He was cut up, dis- 
posed of, done for, ages ago, and has dis- 
appeared altogether, to be superseded by 
Postlethwaites and Maudles, who are 
more amusing in their affectations. It 


- has been the fashion with some critics to 
find the influence of Lewes in the wit. 
and wisdom of George Eliot’s later books. |. 


“ Ranthorpe” (which, by the by, is dedi- 
cated to his wife) has this use, at least, 
that it seems to prove conclusively that 
its author could never have contributed 
to the intellectual progress and develo 
ment of the woman with whom it was his 
destiny afterward to be associated. 

There seems to have gone to the mak- 
ing of ‘‘ Baby Rue’’ considerable clever- 
ness, a lively feeling for characters and 
incident, and a wide experience ; but the 
story is too hampered by its details to 
produce a clear effect or command the at- 
tention it deserves. The author carries 
a vivid picture in his own mind which he 
has failed to render on the canvas. He 
has not concentrated his attention on the 
prominent feature of his story. For an- 
other thing, he is in love with certain 
ideals een 5 in his own mind which 
carry no weight at all to the reader; and 
the constant allusions to the characters 
of the Leszinkskys seem to relate to facts 
in some admiring memoir with which we 
are unacquainted. With all his chivalry 
and tenderness, the hero fails to become 
an actual character to us, and he remains, 
with all his past traditions and present 
belongings, a factitious personage. His 
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little daughter, Baby Rue, is, of course, 
the ideal of exquisite babyhood, and her 
fate should move us to tears and passion- 
ate pangs and regrets both for her and 
the nica mother. The book is pub- 


| lished simultaneously in England and 


America, here anonymously and there 
with the author’s name. It is probable 
that the studies of Indian life and char- 
acter it contains are intended to throw 
light on the vexed questions of our rela- 
tions with the red men. 
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